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NOVISSIMA  VEEBA.— (III.). 

With  bankruptcy,  war,  and  revolution  lianging  over  Europe,  the 
immediate  need  is  an  oflicial  declaration  by  Britain  that  we  do 
not  now  exact  the  full  measure  of  the  Treaty — so-called  of  Peace. 
It  is,  as  1  said  last  month,  “impossible,  ruinous,  suicidal.”  When 
1 80  described  it  1  had  not  seen  Mr.  Keynes’  book  on  its  Economic 
Consequences  (Macmillan,  14th  thousand,  l02O).  The  world  had 
already  condemned  the  Treaty  as  an  elaborate  scheme  to  crush 
Germany  and  Austria  for  a  whole  generation,  to  which  the  fierce 
passion  of  the  French  IMinister  and  the  Mosaic  judgment  of  the 
American  President  had  made  us  a  party.  Wilson  and  Clemen- 
ceau  are  gone ;  and  the  dominant  part  which  Wilson  held  when 
he  came  to  Europe  in  1918  has  now  passed  to  Britain.  France 
and  Italy  may  struggle  to  get  the  vast  sums  and  the  rich  lands 
they  claim  from  Germany  and  Austria.  But  we  can,  and  we 
must,  revise  the  Treaty — or  chaos  waits  for  us,  at  home  and 
abroad.  No  doubt  the  British  Government  cannot  now  withdraw 
from  the  Entente.  Any  formal  alteration  of  the  Treaty  must 
be  made  by  the  League  of  Nations.  But  Britain  should  at  once 
make  it  clear  how  far  it  will  assist  in  crushing  Germany  and 
paralysing  Europe. 

Mr.  Keynes’  book  has  now  been  published  three  months,  and 
no  sort  of  official  reply  to  it  has  been  issued.  Nothing  but  the 
angry  cries  of  bureaucrats  has  been  heard.  No  such  crushing 
indictment  of  a  great  act  of  international  policy,  no  such  revela¬ 
tion  of  the  futility  of  diplomats  has  ever  been  made.  In  the 
teeth  of  its  masterly  analysis  the  literal  execution  of  the  Treaty 
is  out  of  the  question,  for  it  would  strangle  our  own  industrial 
revival.  The  Prime  Minister  said  at  first — whatever  he  said  after¬ 
wards — that  we  ''were  not  going  to  wreck  our  own  industries." 
We  are  doing  it  now.  Whatever  public  men,  in  or  out  of  office, 
may  have  talked  about  penalties,  indemnities,and  reparation, 
whatever  exultant  millions  exp'ected  in  their  triumph,  w'e  must 
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all  face  the  facts  that  these  promises  and  hopes  cannot  be  ful. 
filled ;  aifd  to  talk  more  about  them  is  to  starve  Europe  and  ruin 
ourselves.  It  is  one  of  the  canons  of  an  unlimited  democracy 
populus  viilt  decipi — et  dccipiatur.  If  Aristides  will  not  humour 
their  passions,  he  must  retire  into  exile. 

*  ♦  *  *  *  ,  * 

I  have  carefully  studied  Mr.  Keynes’  book,  and  I  entirely  agree 
with  his  main  conclusions.  So  far  as  it  is  a  personal  criticism 
of  ministers  and  a  political  pamphlet,  I  say  nothing ;  nor  do  I 
pretend  to  judge  the  details  of  his  economic  estimates  and  his 
proposed  “remedies.”  Whatever  may  be  his  miscalculations  or 
his  indiscretions,  he  has  made  out  an  overwhelming  case  against 
the  Treaty  as  it  stands — on  its  economic  side  and  the  scale  of 
its  reparations.  We  are  not  likely  to  agree  to  Mr.  Keynes’  doc¬ 
trine  that  the  Germans  can  bind  us  to  the  exact  language  of  Jlr. 
Wilson’s  various  addresses,  speeches  and  letters ;  the  words  of 
which  not  ten  men  in  Europe  or  in  America  had  in  mind  on 
November  11th,  1918,  when  the  German  delegates  accepted 
Foch’s  terms.  They  knew  they  were  exhausted  and  might  be 
utterly  destroyed.  To  talk  about  Wilson’s  orations  in  New  York 
as  interpreting  the  Treaty  is  mere  debating  verbiage. 

The  main  points  on  which  the  Treaty  is  unworkable  are  these: 
(1)  The  annihilation  of  the  German  mercantile  marine  is  extrava¬ 
gant,  if  German  trade  is  to  exist  at  all.  Unless  it  does,  no  pay¬ 
ments  can  be  made.  (2)  To  exclude  Germany  from  all  overseas 
possessions  and  to  confiscate  all  property  of  Germans  therein  is 
a  further  destruction  of  German  trade.  (3)  The  expropriation  of 
German  private  property  is  a  vindictive  and  immoral  provision; 
and  when  it  is  extended  to  non-German  lands,  and  even  to  those 
of  neutrals,  the  whole  scheme  is  ludicrous  by  its  impossibility,  as 
well  as  infamous  in  its  spite.  The  complicated  attempt  to  make 
Germany  an  outlaw  in  international  trade — economically  outside 
the  pale  of  civilised  nations — is  little  more  than  a  grim  joke. 

It  ih  #  It  * 

As  to  the  provisos  about  coal  and  metal,  whilst  the  savage 
destruction  of  mines  by  the  defeated  Germans  must  be  repaired, 
this  ought  not  to  be  carried  out  with  a  violence  which  would 
stifle  German  industries.  And  the  prolonged  occupation  of  purely 
German  lands,  especially  those  lying  far  to  the  East,  will  be  a 
continuous  source  of  unrest  to  Germany  and  of  risk  to  the  Allies. 
And  the  same  holds  good  of  the  railway  and  river  transport  in 
German  territories.  Again,  the  embargo  on  the  union  of  German 
Austria  with  the  Empire  is  wanton  blindness.  In  the  first  place, 
the  union  is  inevitable,  and,  in  the  next  place,  without  such  umon 
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I  Viciiiiu  is  a  btarviny  derelict.  W'ritiug  whilst  everything  is  still 
in  the  making,  and  the  League  without  U.S.A.  in  suspended 
I  animation,  waiting  for  “artihcial  respiration,”  I  shall  say  nothing 
I  now  about  territorial  rearrangements.  Many  of  them  are  quite 

I  questionable,  and  will  have  to  be  modified.  Poland  is  a 

desperate  crux. 

****** 

The  strength  of  Mr.  Keynes’  book,  and  the  key  to  the  problems 
of  Europe,  lie  in  the  scheme  of  reparation,  as  designed  in  the 
Treaty.  Its  literal  exaction  would  deprive  the  populations  of 
Europe,  including  our  own,  of  the  means  of  livelihood.  I  make 
no  attempt  to  explain,  or  to  criticise,  the  figures  given  by  Mr. 
Keynes,  who  is  a  consummate  economic  and  financial  authority. 
The  world  knows  that,  after  detailed  examination,  he  puts  as  a 
total  recoverable  from  Germany  in  a  course  of  years  a  sum  not 
more  than  two  thousand  millions  of  jHiunds  in  one  form  or  other. 
Perhaps,  if  he  were  writing  to-day  instead  of  last  autumn,  he  would 
not  put  it  higher  than  one  thousand  million,  and  that  without 
interest  over  a  long  period.  For  my  part,  I  should  be  glad  to 
ho|)e  that  the  Allies  together  may  receive  even  that  reduced  sum. 

It  may  be  asked — how  came  such  an  extravagant  scheme  to  be 
made  by  the  Heads  of  the  Great  Powers,  and  accepted  by  the 
democracies  of  Britain,  America,  and  France?  The  answer  is 
that  it  w’as  done  in  secret  sessions;  the  real  meanings  were 
falsified;  and  when  the  Gargantuan  Treaty  of  June  28th,  1919, 
was  at  last  published,  none  but  professional  publicists  ever  read 
it  through,  and  none  but  professional  economists  could  understand 
its  subtle  effects.  The  thing  was  a  case  of  cephalitis  tiirgida — 
“Swelled  head.”  Wilson  caught  the  disease  from  Wilhelm;  and 
he  improved  on  it,  with  the  American  way  of  going  ten  times 
better  than  anyone  else.  He  infected  France ;  and  then  British 
good  sense  succumbed.  And  in  the  hullabaloo  of  the  Peace  cele¬ 
brations  real  facts  and  imminent  dangers  were  hidden  away  and 
overlooked.  We  were  hoodwinked.  I  know  that  I  w'as. 

****** 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  criticise  the  “remedies”  ju'oposed  by 
Mr.  Keynes,  nor  do  I  venture  to  propose  any  others.  The  burning 
question  of  the  hour  is  rather  by  w'hat  powder,  and  under  what, 
authority,  can  any  remedies  be  effected.  As  the  Treaty  and  the* 
Covenant  stand,  the  only  lawful  way  of  modifying  the  Treaty 
is  by  revision  by  the  League  of  Nations.  The  Niagara  Treaty 
was  signed  by  twenty-eight  States.  Tt  consists  of  410  Articles, 
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and  occupied  eiglity-foui  colunms  of  close  print  in  the  Times. 
The  League  of  Nations  is  the  Court  of  Appeal.  What  is  the 
League  of  Nations  doing  now?  And  if  it  be  in  active  session, 
what  chance  is  there  of  any  decision  being  taken  when,  hy  the 
constitution,  all  decisions  must  be  unanimous?  Is  it  conceivable 
that  France  or  Italy  will  release  their  claims  and  forgo  the 
awards  on  which  they  built  such  hopes?  And  must  wu  be  bound  ■ 
by  their  claims  and  their  hopes?  I  trust  not. 

****** 

Even  if  the  fatal  Liberum  Veto  did  not  exist,  when  is  the 
League  going  to  act  in  force?  But  the  dangers,  the  famine,  the 
bankruptcy  are  urgent.  Something  must  be  done  at  once.  As 
immediate  and  otlicial  revision  by  the  League  is  out  of  the 
question — as  indeed  the  Treaty  at  the  moment  is  almost  a  scrap 
of  paper  again — action  is  left  for  Britain,  the  only  Power  whose 
head  is  beginning  to  shrink  to  normal  proiwrtions.  We  can, 
and  we  must,  by  any  such  diplomatic  camouflage  as  will  serve, 
make  it  understood  by  Germany  that  at  least  by  us  the  penal 
articles  of  reparation  will  now  be  partly  relaxed — and  at  any  rate 
will  be  postponed.  IJ.S.A.,  which  is  out  of  the  game,  “retired 
hurt,”  will  not  complain.  Nor  will  Japan,  which  has  cynically 
watched  the  suicide  of  Euro})e.  ]f  France  insists  on  full  pay¬ 
ment,  if  Italy  desires  both  sides  of  the  Adriatic  and  part  of 
Asia  Minor,  they  must  take  their  own  course.  Britain  is  not 
bound  to  help  them  to  ruin  civilisation,  whilst  the  author  and 
lK)tential  President  of  the  Covenant  is  “not  taking  any.” 
****** 

I  turn  to  another  book  on  the  Treaty  and  the  League — Europe 
and  the  League  of  Nations,  by  Charles  Sarolea  (G.  Bell  and  Sons,  • 
1919) — a  masterly  criticism  of  the  Versailles  settlement  by  one 
who  is  a  firm  believer  in  the  idea  of  the  Covenant,  but  has  made 
a  thorough  study  of  all  the  difficulties  and  dangers  it  presents. 
Mr.  Sarolea,  by  birth  a  Belgian,  long  settled  in  Britain,  and  now 
Professor  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  is  one  of  the  best 
living  authorities  in  the  languages,  history,  and  diplomacy  of  the 
European  Powers.  His  book  serves  as  a  counterpart  and  supple¬ 
ment  to  that  of  Mr.  Keynes,  for  it  deals  largely  with  the  terri¬ 
torial  and  national  problems  of  the  settlement,  as  Mr.  Keynes 
deals  with  the  economic  and  reparation  problems.  The  two 
books  together  make  an  unanswerable  case  for  the  immediate 
revision  of  the  Treaty  and  for  the  consolidation  of  the  visionary 
League  of  Nations  into  a  practical  international  Union. 

****** 

Mr.  Sarolea  begins  by  grasping  the  enormous  problems  pre- 
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sented  by  the  dissolution  of  four  great  Empires  that  extend  from 
the  Rhine  to  the  Pacific.  I  liope  he  overstates  the  case  in  saying 
—“it  will  take  fifty  years  to  organise  the  new  Europe.”  Cer¬ 
tainly  it  was  not  done  in  six  months  at  Versailles.  The  only 
remedy  against  chaos  and  famine,  he  says,  is  international  co¬ 
operation;  but  Mr.  Sarolea  rather  undervalues  true  patriotism — 
which  should  be  neither  aggressive  nor  exclusive.  He  stoutly 
defends  the  claim  of  the  smaller  nations  to  an  equal  voice  in  the 
League  on  the  principle  of  the  American  Senate’s  equality  of 
votes.  The  most  valuable  part  of  his  criticism  is  the  discussion 
of  the  “Obstacles  to  the  League  ”  :  (1)  military — that  of  disarma¬ 
ment  by  land  and  by  sea ;  (2)  political — the  conflict  of  external 
and  internal  disputes  between  races  and  religions ;  (3)  domestic — 
the  adjustment  of  delegacies  to  the  League  with  the  changing 
representatives  of  nations  at  home ;  (4)  then  come  in  difficulties 
economic,  of  the  League,  or  of  separate  nations;  (5)  that  of  the 
biologic  growth  of  peoples  within  their  own  borders ;  (6)  that  of 
race  and  of  language,  of  national  sentiment,  of  religion,  of  intel¬ 
lectual  culture ;  (7)  of  organisation  within  the  League ;  and, 
finally,  of  its  executive  power,  i.e.,  of  the  sanction  to  compel 
submission  to  its  decisions.  He  truly  says  :  “A  w^eak  League  of 
Nations  would  be  far  more  dangerous  than  no  League  of  Nations.” 
As  things  are,  he  sees  that  the  League  is  rudimentary ;  but  he 
has  faith  that  all  these  obstacles  can  be  overcome. 

♦  *♦*** 

Would  that  our  able  Labour  leaders  and  the  vast  organisations 
they  control  would  take  to  heart  all  that  Mr.  Sarolea  writes  in 
his  Chapter  VII.  on  “Democracy  in  Foreign  Policy.”  He  shows 
how  the  settlement  of  Versailles  was  a  compromise  made  under 
conflicting  party  cries  at  home.  “The  Congress  of  Versailles 
mainly  reflected  the  mind  of  the  mob,  whilst  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  (1814)  reflected  the  sober  reason  of  a  few’  responsible 
statesmen.”  By  the  “mob  mind”  he  means,  first,  the  mind  of 
the  war  party,  and  next,  “the  mob  mind  systematically  w’orked 
by  a  sensational  Press  and  secretly  acted  upon  by  private  financial 
mterests.”  “Modern  democracies  have  been  more  generally 
aggressive  than  pacifist.”  And  he  insists  on  a  really  essential 
axiom  when  he  writes  that  “under  modern  conditions  a  body  of 
expert  specialist  diplomats  is  even  more  necessary  than  under 
the  old  conditions.”  “Amateur  diplomacy  by  party  politicians” 
is  a  .source  of  danger  and  confusion.  The  popular  cry  for  all  open 
diplomacy  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  is  as  preposterous  as  to  ask 
that  bankers  and  traders  should  make  all  business  deals  in  open 
ex'change.  The  ultimafe  as.sent  of  the  nation  to  any  liability 
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imposed  on  it  is  a  totally  different  thing  from  the  public  dis- 
ciission  of  its  conditions. 

****** 

One  of  the  most  valuable  chapters  in  this  book  is  that  on  the 
“Future  of  Poland.’’  He  shows  how  the  policy  of  the  Allies  has 
varied  thrice.  At  the  outset  there  were  Polish  armies  in  everv' 
one  of  the  three  great  armies — shooting  down  each  other.  At 
first  the  Allies  used  Poland  against  Prussia  and  Austria.  When 
Pus.sia  entered  Galicia  the  cause  of  the  Poles  was  forgotten  and 
suppressed.  At  the  end  of  the  war,  with  Bussia  out  of  it,  the 
Allies  took  up  the  cause  again,  and  even  wwked  to  make  Poland 
a  harrier  to  separate  Germany  from  Bussia.  Truly  tragic  is  the 
state  of  Poland,  as  Mr.  Sarolea  with  first-hand  knowledge 
describes  it  as  “the  most  vulnerable  of  the  new  States.’’  Tt  has 
no  real  frontier  :  an  open  plain,  an  historic  battlefield.  It  has 
neither  trua  limits  nor  centre,  is  surrounded  by  its  secular  enemies, 
with  no  homogeneous  race,  and  with  five  millions  of  Jews  whom 
it  cannot  assimilate,  of  German  and  Bussian  origins.  Divided  in 
races,  religions,  industry,  classes,  and  by  tradition,  Poland  is  at 
the  mercy  of  its  mighty  neighbours.  Its  one  hope  lies  in  the 

League  of  Nations,  which  as  yet  is  itself  little  more  than  a  hope. 

******* 

Tt  is  an  axiom  of  politics  that  as  betw’een  nations  the  sentiment 
of  gratitude  has  no  place.  To-day  we  might  rather  say  that 
ingratitude  is  the  natural  and  normal  rule.  We  are  told  that  our 
country  is  now  the  object  of  universal  ill-wdll  and  depreciation 
among  our  Allies  and  friendly  neutrals.  This  is  utterly  unreason¬ 
able,  hut  it  seems  to  be  human  nature.  There  is  not  one  Power 
W’hich  we  have  injured — nor  even  one  that  we  have  not  helped 
and  treated  with  singular  amity.  That  France  should  turn  round 
on  us  and  talk  of  breaking  up  the  Entente  w’ould  be  monstrous. 
If  in  August,  1014,  we  had  not  rushed  in  to  save  her,  France 
would  be  now  reduced  to  the  level  of  Spain — if"  not  of  another 
Poland.  Where  is  our  offence?  Simply  that  we  refuse  to  be 
dragged  by  France  to  decimate  and  crush  Germany  and  to  second 
alt  her  claims  to  some  Mediterranean  coasts.  Poland  is  sore  that 
w^e  cannot  guarantee  her  the  extensions  she  demands.  Boumania, 
Italy,  Serbia,  Greece,  Syria,  Arabia — all  make  impracticable 
claims  and  charge  us  with  deserting  them.  Because  the  nations 
are  bitter  to  find  their  extravagant  hopes  unrealised,  they  turn 
round  upon  the  Power  w’hich  for  the  time  is  the  least  stricken 

and  seems  the  strongest. 

****** 

We  have  gained  nothing  ourselves  to  the  detriment  of  any  one 
of  these  nations.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  done  all  we  can  to 
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help  them  in  men,  arms,  and  money.  Our  sole  offence  is  that 
we  will  not — because  we  cannot — do  more ;  and  we  refuse  to 
follow  them  in  aggressive  and  impossible  adventures.  Italy  calls 
on  UB  to  curb  the  Serbs  and  the  Greeks.  Serbs  and  Greeks  call 
on  UB  to  resist  the  aggression  of  Italy.  Under  the  impulse  of 
Wilson — the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea  striding  on  the  Covenant — no 
doubt  we  promised  more  than  we  can  perform.  Things  change 
—Governments  change — and  w’hat  is  possible  one  month  is 
impossible  the  next.  In  all  our  long  history  there  never  was  a 
time  when  the  Governments  of  Britain  were  faced  wdth  such  a 
sea  of  dilemmas.  At  home  and  abroad  they  are  beset  with  cries 
to  embark  on  policies  which  are  contradictory,  impossible,  would 
mean  new  losses,  further  debt,  even  more  wars — whilst  the  whole 
world  is  heaving  as  if  it  w^ere  waiting  for  an  earthquake.  Give 
us  all  we  ask — cry  foreign  nations !  Do  this — and  do  not  do 
that ! — is  the  babel  of  party  cries  at  home.  The  confusion  abroad 
and  at  home  makes  any  action  impossible — even  if  Heaven  sent 
an  archangel  to  be  our  Minister.  ‘ 

Of  all  the  attacks  on  us  the  most  unreasonable  are  those  of 
the  baser  party  Press  in  America.  Of  w'hat  can  the  Eepublic 
complain?  When  w'ar  broke  out  it  stood  officially  (not  too  bene¬ 
volently)  neutral,  grumbling  about  maritime  rights  recognised 
by  nations  for  centuries  and  practised  of  late  by  U.S.A.  We 
accepted  the  lead  of  their  President  when  he  came  over,  as  if  he 
were  President  of  the  United  States  of  Europe.  We  joined  in 
with  his  tremendous  schemes  for  reorganising  the  w’orld.  Was 
it  for  us  to  ask  him  to  prove  that  he  represented  his  nation? 
What  would  have  happened  if  we  had  said — Bring  over  senators 
of  both  parties,  or  we  cannot  recognise  you  as  representing  your 
country?  To  make  our  Irish  trouble  an  American  injury  is  an 
outrageous  defiance  of  national  independence.  What  if  we 
treated  as  a  British  injury  the  oppression  of  their  coloured  citizens 
and  our  Japanese  allies,  or  of  all  who  choose  to  drink  alcohol. 
The  Irish  problem  is  a  struggle  between  two  races  and  two 
religions,  not  in  Britain,  but  in  Ireland — as  much  a  domestic 
question  as  that  between  Democrats  and  Bepublicans  in  the 
States. 

#***♦* 

A  new  translation  in  verse  of  Lucretius  which  has  just  reached 
me— Lucretius  on  the  Nature  of  Things,  by  Sir  Eobert  Allison 
(Arthur  L.  Humphreys,  1919) — turned  my  thoughts  again  to  the 
great  Eoman  poet,  who  in  the  lurid  times  of  the  old  Eepublic 
meditated  on  the  World  and  on  Man.  It  is  a  book  to  study  in 
our  not  quite  dissimilar  days.  And  T  at  once  re-read  Morley’s 
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stirring  chapter  in  his  Recollections,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  113-130,  which 
he  calls  “An  Easter  Digression  ”  :  a  disquisition  on  the  Lucretian 
theory  of  Life  and  Death.  After  some  telling  passages  from 
ancient  and  modern  writers,  he  “revives  his  memories  of  Lucre- 
tius  ” ;  and  a  fascinating  study  in  criticism  it  is.  He  begins  by 
quoting  various  estimates  and  translations  of  the  poet,  and  what 
has  been  said  of  him  by  Dryden,  Polignac,  Voltaire,  Lamartine, 
Macaulay,  Mommsen,  Goethe ;  and  then  Morley  gives  us  his  own 
idea  of  the  Pessimism  of  Lucretius — warmly  praising  the  brilliant 
Chapter  IV.,  which  J.  W.  Mackail  devotes  to  this  poet  in  that 
most  masterly  of  all  hand-books — his  Latin  Literature. 

Sir  Ilobert  Allison,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  already 
known  by  his  translations  of  Plautus  and  of  Cicero,  has  now  put 
the  7,400  lines  of  Lucretius’  six  books  into  close  and  literal  blank 
verse,  nearly  keeping  line  for  line.  It  is  impossible  to  render 
Ijatin  hexameters  into  English  pentameters  in  quite  the  same 
space — above  all,  such  closely-knit  verse  as  that  of  Lucretius— 
without  at  times  sacrificing  an  epithet.  But  this  is  far  better 
than  Dryden’s  way  of  adding  needless  words.  So  the  English 
reader,  who  finds  Munro’s  exact  prose  version  of  these  mighty 
metaphysics  rather  too  stiff  and  lugubrious,  may  read  the  entire 
poem  in  Sir  Bobei’t  Allison’s  accurate,  easy,  and  sonorous  lines. 
He  adds  to  the  charm  of  liucretius  by  constant  quotations  in  foot¬ 
notes  of  parallel  passages  from  modern  poets — Spenser,  Milton, 
Shakespeare,  Marlowe,  Gray,  Byron,  Keats,  Tennyson,  Browning, 
Swinburne — several  of  these  being  evident  reminiscences  of  the 
Latin  lines. 

#*♦*** 

I  cite  a  few  lines  of  Sir  Robert’s  version  of  some  famous 
phrases  that  everyone  knows  : — 

Tantum  reltrjio  potiiit  auadcre  vialornm.  I.  101. 

To  such  dread  deeds  did  superstition  lead — 

Humana  ante  oculos  foede  cum  vita  jaceret 
In  terris  oppressa  gravi  sub  religione 
Quae  caput  a  caeli  regionibus  ostendebat 
Horribili  super  aspectu  mortalibus  instans, 

Primum  0 rains  homo  mortales  tollere  contra 

Est  oculos  ausus  primusque  obsistere,  contra.  T.  02  07. 

When  human  life  lay  grovelling  on  the  ground, 

A  piteous  siglit,  by  superstition  crushed. 

Who  lifting  high  her  liead  from  heaven,  looked  down 
With  lowering  look,  then  first  a  man  of  Greece 
Dared  lift  his  eyes,  and  dared  to  face  the  foe. 

Augescunt  aliao  gentes,  aliac  minuuntur 

Inque  brevi  spatio  mutantur  saecla  animantum 

Et  quasi  cursores  vitai  lampada  tradunt.  TI.  77-79, 
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Some  nations  wax  and  others  wane,  and  soon 
The  races  of  mankind  are  changed,  and  each 
In  turn  to  other  hands  the  torch  of  life. 

As  runners  do. 

I  welcome  a  second  and  revised  edition  of  Mr.  F.  S.  Marvin’s 
Century  of  Hope  (Oxford,  Clarendon  Press,  1920).  It  is  a  worthy 
continuation  of  The  Livinq  Past,  now  in  its  fourth  impression, 
at  the  same  press.  The  former  book  was  a  sketch  of  Western 
Progress  down  to  1815.  The  new  volume  is  a  manual  of  the 
growth  of  political,  social,  scientific,  and  artistic  humanity  from 
Waterloo  to  the  Great  War  (1815-1914).  It  is,  of  course,  only 
a  summary  of  the  leading  ideas  in  thought,  and  of  the  decisive 
events  which  made  the  unity  of  the  West  and  the  progress  of  a 
common  civilisation.  It  deals  with  Nationality  and  Imperialism, 
with  Socialism,  Internationalism,  Evolution,  Education,  and 
Eeligion,  in  the  same  spirit  of  judicial  sanity,  sound  learning,  and 
synthetic  imagination,  which  make  the  former  book  a  trustworthy 
manual  for  the  teacher.  And  though  written  by  an  ardent  patriot 
in  the  midst  of  war,  it  is  perfectly  just  to  Teutonic  energy  and 
genius. 

«*»««« 

The  Century  of  Hope  is  a  standing  rebuke  to  the  shallow  jesters 
who  cast  stones  at  Victorians — at  the  work  of  their  own  fathers 
and  grandfathers — as  if  the  nineteenth  century  was  an  age  of 
conventional  formulas  and  contented  torpor.  On  the  contrary, 
it  was  an  epoch  of  concentrated  effort  to  expand  the  life  of 
civilisation  in  new  achievement.  It  did  not  think  this  could  be 
realised  in  an  intellectual  and  moral  go-as-you-like ;  nor  did  it 
hail  a  millennium  in  anything  which  looked  new  and  surprising. 
But,  as  Mr.  Marvin  show's,  the  age  from  1815  to  1914  was 
inspired  by  optimism — at  once  sane  and  instructed.  Pessimism 
and  optimism  are  labels  flung  about  by  the  frivolous  or  the 
ignorant.  To  be  obsessed  either  by  gloom  or  by  hope,  without 
knowledge  of  facts,  is  equally  wrong.  Humanity  is  ever  en¬ 
circled  with  tremendous  difficulties  :  it  is  endowed  wdth  incalcul¬ 
able  pow’ers  of  recuperation.  The  ignorant  do  not  see  the 
dangers ;  the  jxior-hearted  do  not  feel  the  hope.  The  wise  man 
is  often  full  of  anxiety  for  the  immediate  future  :  he  never  loses 
faith  in  ultimate  victory.  He  is  always  at  once  pessimist  and 
optimist ;  for  he  never  underrates  the  practical  difficulties  which 
obstruct  the  path  of  progress.  But  all  the  time  he  knows  that 
progress  must  in  the  end  prevail.  And  in  the  darkest  hour  he  « 
awaits  the  certain  Dawn  of  Light. 

Frederic  Harrison. 
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GERMANY’S  ECONOMICAL  COLLAPSE  :  A  LETTER 
FROM  BERLIN. 


BerlIxN,  Fehruarij  Bt. 

Germany  is  marching  through  an  economical  crisis  which  may 
any  day  bring  about  breakdown  of  the  governmental  machine, 
but  wdiich,  being  national  even  more  than  it  is  State-financial, 
will  more  likely  take  a  chronic  form  in  non-production,  hunger 
and  ultimate  dej^pulation.  To  anyone  familiar  with  the  econo¬ 
mical  development  of  Russia  between  the  collapse  of  the  Tsardom 
and  the  Revolution  of  Lenin,  the  parallel  would  seem  ominously 
close;  it  would,  in  fact,  be  a  complete  parallel  were  it  not  that 
national  questions  accelerated  Russia’s  dissolution,  and  that  in 
Germany  Bolshevism  is  so  far  an  insignificant  force.  But  about 
German  Bolshevism  no  competent  observer  feels  very  certain. 
Bolshevism  in  Russia  is  quite  as  much  the  result  of  economic 
ruin  as  it  is  the  cause  ;  as  far  as  jiaper  finance,  non-production  and 
ruined  communications  go,  the  Soviet  system  differs  in  measure, 
but  not  at  all  in  nature,  from  the  system  of  the  Provisional 
Government  of  Kerensky  and  Lvoff  and  from  that  of  the  auto¬ 
cracy  which  preceded  them.  Here  in  Germany,  though  Bol¬ 
shevism  is  knocked  down  every  time  it  raises  its  head,  its 
economical  motives  and  impulses  are  being  daily  reinforced ;  and 
the  only  argurnents  against  it  that  the  masses  can  understand  are 
being  weakened.  These  arguments  are  the  hunger  and  general 
material  misery  of  Russia  under  the  Soviets,  which  naturally 
Germany’s  vast  majority  of  anti-Bolshevik  politicians  do  not 
neglect  to  parade.  But,  watching  the  steady  progress  of  Germany 
towards  economic  ruin,  one  must  ask  what  will  happen  when 
hunger  and  misery  come,  as  they  must  come,  under  the  present 
anti-Bolshevist  regime?  Probably  the  German  working  man  will 
reason  that  systems  of  government  have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with 
the  matter ;  he  must  starve  and  go  naked  in  any  case ;  and,  if  so, 
why  not  have  the  idealogical  consolations  and  the  apparent  pro¬ 
letarian  triumphs  of  Bolshevik  rule? 

During  the  three  months  spent  by  me  in  Germany,  State- 
financial  and  private-financial  conditions  have  grown  rapidly 
worse  ;  and  m  connection  therewith  has  grown  w’orse  every  branch 
of  economic  activity.  The  food  supply  is  scantier  (its  best  stage 
was  reached  last  summer  after  the  stoppage  of  the  blockade,  and 
before  the  new,  heavy  rises  in  the  foreign  exchanges  checked 
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importing) ;  industry  is  worse  off,  because  it  is  worse  supplied 
with  fuel  and  raw  materials ;  communications  are  more  immin¬ 
ently  threatened  with  breakdown;  and  the  currency  inflation, 
which  is  one  of  the  causes  and  also  one  of  the  effects  of  all  the 
other  troubles,  has  gone  to  extremes.  One  sees,  indeed,  serious 
attempts  to  set  in  order  both  State  and  private  finances,  and  to 
provide  stable  conditions  for  industry  and  trade ;  but  so  far  the 
measures  taken  have  been  taken  too  late,  and  they  have  not  been 
drastic  enough  to  meet  a  desperate  situation.  Germany’s  lack 
of  a  currency  system  is  vitiating  every  attempt  to  put  govern¬ 
mental  and  industrial  finances  in  order.  Money  in  the  sense  of  a 
constant,  or  slowly  changing,  register  of  the  values  of  commodi¬ 
ties  and  services  no  longer  exists.  Not  only  has  the  foreign 
exchange  of  the  Keichsmark  fallen  so  low  as  to  make  foreign 
purchases  of  necessaries  practically  impossible,  but  the  movement 
of  this  exchange  is  so  capricious,  and  so  entirely  divorced  from 
the  mark’s  real  value  at  a  given  time,  that  the  export  operations 
of  industry  have  been  thrown  into  hopeless  confusion.  After  the 
exchange  kept  fairly  level  for  two  months  it  dropped  in  one  week 
of  January  to  less  than  half,  and  forced  German  exporters  to 
repudiate  dishonestly  but  inevitably,  foreign  delivery  contracts 
concluded  in  marks  only  a  few  weeks  before.  Merely  because  the 
mark’s  purchasing  power  for  certain  raw  materials  has  dropped 
80  per  cent,  within  the  last  six  months,  German  manufacturers 
are  also  repudiating  wholesale  home  delivery  contracts ;  and  the 
Courts  have  just  upheld  the  repudiations  on  ground  of  force 
majcurc.  In  December,  thanks  to  the  energetic  Eiv.berger,  the 
vast  State  expenditure  of  1920 — 24,000,000,000  marks — was  pro¬ 
vided  for,  on  paper,  by  a  drastic  taxation  scheme ;  but  before  the 
ink  of  Herr  Ebert’s  signature  was  dry,  the  money-value  assump¬ 
tion  on  which  the  highly  progressive  scales  were  based  w'as 
nullified  by  increasing  devaluation ;  good  middle-class  incomes 
suddenly  became  working-class  existence-minimum  incomes,  and 
the  National  Assembly  had  to  set  to  work  to  amend  the  law. 
Industrial  wages  which  at  Christmas  were  living  wages  are  to-day 
impossibly  low  ;  therefore  the  strike  era  w’hich,  so  Germans  hoped, 
ended  in  1919,  began  again  after  the  New’  Year,  and  now 
threatens  chronic  unrest.  All  this,  aggravated  by  war  and  by 
native  disorderliness,  also  took  place  in  Russia  in  the  eight  months 
preceding  the  coming  of  the  Bolsheviks ;  and  if  the  process  con¬ 
tinues  unchecked  for  another  year  Germany  can  hardly  escape 
Bolshevism,  anarchy,  or  some  other  extremist  cataclysm  which 
will  express  the  national  disillusion  and  rage. 

The  economic  disease  from  which  Germany  is  suffering  is  a 
result  first  of  all  of  the  war  and  of  the  Revolution,  and  not  of  the 
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Versailles  Peace.  Every  foreigner  here  is  assured  by  every 
German  of  the  contrary ;  the  economical  provisions  of  the  Ver¬ 
sailles  Treaty,  and  the  territorial  provisions  in  so  far  as  they  cut 
off  resources,  make,  Germans  affirm,  recovery  impossible.  That 
no  doubt,  is  true ;  but  it  is  not  at  all  sure  that,  independently  of 
the  Treaty,  the  conditions  precedent  of  recovery  exist.  This 
would  require  intelligent  management  by  Germans  of  their  badly 
damaged  affairs,  which  management  should  have  been  begun,  as 
far  as  was  practicable,  immediately  after  the  military  collapse  and 
the  change  of  Government.  Undoubtedly  in  this  Germany  was 
hampered  by  the  continued  blockade,  the  apparent  design  of 
which  was  to  prolong  the  waste  and  non-production  which  already 
threatened  Europe  with  destruction.  But  the  economic  policy 
pursued  by  Germany  herself  has  failed  badly.  During  the  fifteen 
months  that  followed  the  Armistice  she  has  conducted  her  affairs 
in  the  spirit  of  a  half-ruined  man  who  imagines  that  he  can  restore 
his  fortunes  by  selling  everything  of  value  he  has,  and  by  accept¬ 
ing  every  bid,  however  small.  This  policy  has  been  carried  out 
with  an  unconscious  single-mindedness  which  could  not  have  been 
bettered  if  Germany  had  been  deliberately  planning  to  ruin  her¬ 
self  in  order  to  escape  the  burdens  imposed  by  the  Treaty. 
Nothing  better  than  this  could  be  adduced  to  demonstrate  the 
fatuity  of  the  Versailles  Treaty-drafters  in  their  elaborate  attempt 
to  tie  up  for  reparation  claims  what  remains  of  Germany’s  national 
wealth.  A  very  great  part  of  the  wealth  was  flowing  unobserved 
into  neutral  and,  indeed.  Ally  (private)  iK)ckets  while  the  Treaty 
was  being  drawn  up. 

On  November  18th  last,  and  during  the  following  weeks,  sat  in  the 
Berlin  Eeichswirtschaftsministerium  a  conference  of  departmental 
representatives  and  others,  with  the  aim  of  devising  means  to 
stop  the  process  which  newspapers  called  “The  Auction  of  Ger¬ 
many”  (Deiitschlands  Ausverkauf).  The  Auction  of  Germany 
is,  put  briefly,  the  selling  to  foreigners  as  very  cheap  exports, 
for  which  Germany  gets  no  equivalent  imports,  of  the  commodi¬ 
ties  which  are  Germany’s  only  realisable  wealth.  This  is  a  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  fall  in  Eeichsmark  exchange,  and  of  the  resulting 
cheapness.  Months  ago,  when  the  mark’s  exchange  as  against 
gold  was  just  three  times  as  high  as  it  is  to-day,  the  National 
Assembly  member,  Baron  von  Eichthofen,  wrote  that  Germany 
was  the  cheapest  country  in  the  world.  Since  then,  while  Ger¬ 
man  prices  have  risen  much,  the  mark  exchange  has  fallen  a 
great  deal  more ;  and  the  cheapness  is  more  marked  than  ever. 
This  cheapness  favoured,  and  still  favours,  export ;  and  the  anti¬ 
dumping  agitation  of  English,  American  and  other  manufacturers 
was  not  without  cause.  But  the  national  loss  was  Germany  fl. 
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Had  Germany  merely  nnclerciit  her  competitors  by  the  narrow 
margin  of  price  necessary  for  the  securing  of  orders,  foreign  manu¬ 
facturers  might  have  suffered,  but  she  would  have  gained.  With 
the  large  sums  received  for  her  exports  she  could  have  imported 
corresponding  values  in  food  and  raw  materials ;  and  the  real 
purpose  of  trade,  the  gain  of  an  equivalent  in  commodities,  would 
have  been  served.  But  this  did  not  happen.  Germany  bought 
her  imports  at  full  w’orld-market  prices,  paying  since  January, 
1919,  2,  5,  10,  and  at  last  over  20  paper  marks  for  every  one  gold 
mark’s  worth  of  goods  ;  but  she  charged  for  her  exports  only  their 
native  paper-mark  price,  which  is  a  fraction  of  the  price  at  which 
countries  with  good  exchanges  put  similar  products  on  the  world- 
market.  But  in  plain  terms  of  the  barter,  w-hich  trade  really  is, 
Germany  exi^orted  goods  to  foreigners  and  got  in  exchange  goods 
worth  only  a  fraction  of  the  exported  goods’  value.  In  this  way 
Germany  during  the  past  year,  mostly  before  she  realised  what 
she  was  doing,  denuded  herself  of  a  great  part  of  her  national 
wealth,  and  produced  accidentally  a  queer  parody  of  the  Versailles 
Treaty  economical  conditions,  the  burden  of  which  is  that  they 
compel  her  to  deliver  goods  without  her  getting  any  equivalent. 
That  is  just  what  she  has  been,  and  is,  still  doing;  but.  goods 
which,  if  the  pretence  of  control  in  the  Versailles  Treaty  had  been 
a  fact,  might  have  gone  into  the  hands  of  the  victor  countries 
with  reparation  claims,  have  been  dissipated  beyond  recall. 

The  collapse  in  the  mark  exchange,  which  started  this  bleeding 
dry  of  Germany,  is  the  biggest  anomaly  in  the  economical  con¬ 
dition  of  Europe.  Every  comi>etent  judge  knows  that  the  mark 
has  fallen  far  too  low — too  low,  that  is,  if  only  economical  factors 
are  taken  into  account,  and  the  political  fears  of  exchange  specu¬ 
lators  in  neutral  Europe  are  ignored.  jNIonths  ago,  when  the 
mark  sold  in  Stockholm  at  around  20  ore,  less  than  a  quarter  of 
its  gold  parity  of  89,  the  Swedish  Professor  Wicksell  calculated 
that  its  buying  power  was  at  least  47  ore.  A  week  ago  the  mark 
sold  in  Stockholm  at  around  5  ore,  though  its  buying  power  is 
probably  40  ore.  Had  Gennany  been  able  to  produce  for  export 
abundantly,  and  at  the  same  time  to  prevent  imjwrt  of  unneces¬ 
sary  goods,  the  exchange  of  the  mark  would  stand  at  the  mark’s 
real  buying  power.  But  Germany,  though  she  produces  cheaply, 
cannot  produce  abundantly ;  and  she  has  failed  hopelessly  to 
check  the  import  of  unnecessary  goods.  At  the  present  time  some 
of  Europe’s  most  prosperous  States,  among  them  Denmark  and 
Norway,  are  considering — merely  because  tbeir  exchanges  have 
fallen  a  trifle — new  drastic  prohibitions  against  import  of  luxuries. 
Germany,  though  she  cannot  get  enough  foreign  exchange  to  pay 
for  bread  or  boots,  is  swamped  with  imported  luxuries  for  which 
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incalculable  sums  have  been  paid.  In  Berlin  French  perfumes 
are  sold  at  400  marks  for  a  small  bottle.  These  things  are  in  law 
import-forbidden,  and  Germans  put  all  the  blame  upon  the  so- 
called  Loch  im  Westen,  the  “hole  in  the  West  ’’  which  cannot  be 
vigilantly  watched  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  occupying  armies ; 
but  the  Bauer  Government,  though  it  has  a  well-justified  com¬ 
plaint  here,  has  itself  neglected  to  stop  the  retail  sale  of  sniuggled- 
in  goods.  Naturally,  the  flood  of  Beichsmarks  abroad  does  not 
cease.  The  other  causes  of  the  mark’s  fall  mostly  come  under 
the  heading  smuggling.  Marks  are  unlawfully  smuggled  out,  or 
goods  are  lawfully  exported,  and  the  proceeds  banked  to  the 
exporter’s  credit  in  a  foreign  bank.  Finally,  there  is  speculation. 
This  started  as  bull  speculation  in  the  belief  that  the  mark  would 
recover,  but  it  has  operated  as  bear  speculation,  and  helped  the 
decline.  An  official  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  marks  held  abroad 
is  17,000,000,000.  The  estimate  of  the  President  of  the  Darm¬ 
stadt  Bank  is  20-25,000,000,000.  Alone  in  Denmark,  a  chief 
theatre  of  German  currency  speculations,  over  a  milliard  marks 
are  held.  ]\Iost  of  this  speculative  buying  began  a  year  ago  when 
the  mark  exchange  was  at  half  gold  parity.  The  inexhaustible 
possibilities  of  currency  collapse  w'cre  then  not  understood ;  many 
of  the  marks  were  bought  over-confidently  on  margins  (in  Copen¬ 
hagen  the  mark,  when  at  40  ore,  could  be  bought  on  a  10  per 
cent,  margin) ;  and  when  the  collapse,  w’hich  took  place  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  summer  as  result  of  the  Peace  Terms,  forced 
these  margin-speculators  out,  the  mark  went  down  further  still. 
The  figures  of  the  Zurich  exchange  tell  their  own  tale  : — 


100  Marks  =  Francs. 

Gold  parity  .  r23‘45 

1919,  January  2nd  ...  ...  ...  ...  60‘50 

1919,  end  March  ...  ...  ...  45*60 

1919,  end  June  .  42*50 

1919,  end  September  ...  ...  ...  24*75 

1919,  end  December...  ...  ...  ...  11*00 

1920,  January  27th .  5*50 


All  last  year,  particularly  during  the  concluding  months,  Ger¬ 
many’s  price-level  rose  rapidly.  But  prices  could  not  multiply 
elevenfold  in  thirteen  months,  as  would  have  been  necessary  to 
keep  in  tune  with  the  collapse  in  mark  exchange ;  hence,  priced 
in  gold  or  in  any  stable  currency,  German  goods  have  been  getting 
ever  cheaper  and  cheaper ;  and  the  national  loss  caused  by  the 
Ausvcrkaiif  has  been  getting  greater.  With  the  mark  at  its 
present  rate  of  300  to  the  £  (it  touched  400  on  January  27th),  the 
cost  of  living  in  Germany  is  a  sixth,  or  at  most  a  fifth,  of  the  cost 
of  living  in  England.  An  English  working-class  income  of  ^250 
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here  turns  into  75,000  marks,  an  income  which  only  very  rich 
Germans  enjoy.  All  the  prices  which  directly  or  indirectly  govern 
production-cost  are  trifling.  In  Berlin  the  annual  rent  of  a 
modern  six-roomed  flat  is  about  £12 ;  the  annual  wage  of  a 
female  servant  £S  ;  the  annual  rent  of  a  telephone  25s. ;  the  stamp 
on  a  letter  of  standard  weight  about  three-twentieths  of  a  penny. 
The  price  of  food  is  extraordinarily  low ;  though  eggs  and  butter 
can  hardly  be  had,  they  cost  a  fraction  of  their  price  in  Denmark, 
where  they  are  plentiful.  Breadstuffs,  having  risen  150  per  cent, 
since  1914,  cost  in  gold  about  16  per  cent,  of  their  price  of  that 
year,  so  that  hungry  Germany  could  profitably  export  flour  to 
Minnesota.  Indeed,  rumours  declare  that  foodstulfs  and  forage 
are  being  smuggled  out  of  Germany.  Even  clothing,  manufac¬ 
tured  as  it  is  mostly  out  of  foreign  materials,  is,  owing  to  the 
cheapness  of  the  other  factors  in  procluction,  about  half  as  dear 
as  in  England.  The  manufactured  goods  which  Germany  pro¬ 
duces  specially  for  export  out  of  native  raw  materials  have  prob¬ 
ably  gone  up  all  round  about  fivefold ;  that  means  their  gold  price 
is  only  a  third  of  that  of  1914,  or  a  sixth  or  a  ninth  of  present 
English  prices.  Berlin  shops  display  lead  pencils  at  40  pfennigs 
a  dozen,  which  is  about  one-fortieth  of  an  English  penny  each. 
Factory  rents  have  risen  about  50  per  cent.,  which  reduces  them 
to  10  per  cent,  of  their  gold  price  of  1914 ;  industrial  wages  have 
risen  about  200  per  cent.,  which  means  that  they  cost  in  gold 
one-fifth ;  travelling,  freight  and  other  production-cost  elements 
have  also  fallen  to  a  fraction  ;  and  the  cost  in  gold  of  the  basic 
native  raw  materials  was  until  lately  lower  than  it  was  before 
the  war,  and  even  now  is  much  lower  than  in  the  best-supplied 
countries  of  the  world. 

These  conditions  meant  that  unregulated  export  would  drain 
Germany  of  everything  she  possessed.  That  process  has  already 
gone  far.  During  all  last  year  the  Eepublican  Government  was 
extraordinarily  lax.  It  prohibited  exports  as  far  as  prohibition 
was  necessary  to  ensure  a  home  supply ;  but  it  made  no  attempt 
to  prevent  export-permitted  goods  being  sold  at  a  fraction  of  their 
world-market  value.  During  the  second  half  of  last  year  Germany 
was  overrun  by  foreigners,  including  many  Englishmen,  who 
bouglit  up  everything  they  could  get — there  was  nothing  German 
that  could  not  be  profitably  sold  in  Denmark,  Sweden,  Holland, 
Switzerland  or  England.  At  the  Frankfurt  Fair  Germans  first 
took  to  charging  foreigners  a  higher  price ;  but  the  supplement 
so  charged  was  usually  only  25  per  cent,  above  home  prices,  and 
this  did  not  frighten  off  foreign  buyers,  who  could  make  500  per 
cent,  by  selling  the  goods  to  their  own  countrymen.  Only  about 
November  did  the  economic  import  of  this  begin  to  penetrate 
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the  national  head ;  and  with  that  began  the  present  agitation 
against  Deutschlands  Ausverkauf.  Newspapers  have  since  then 
teemed  with  facts  as  to  the  lowness  of  German  export  rates.  The 
President  of  the  General  Electricity  Company  reported  that  a  52- 
ton  locomotive  had  been  sold  to  Luxemburg  for  225,000  marks 
then  about  £1,500 ;  and  that  in  Spain  Germans  were  offering  atS'G 
pesetas  small  cast-iron  articles  for  which  English  ex}x)rt  manu¬ 
facturers  asked  70  pesetas.  When  the  public  was  sufficiently 
educated  to  the  meaning  of  this,  the  Eeichsbank  appealed  to 
traders  to  charge  foreigners  a  supplement  to  ordinary  prices ;  and 
since  then  the  big  Berlin  shops  have  made  a  pretence  of  charging 
foreigners  an  extra  25  per  cent.  The  Solingen  steel  firms  last 
month  came  to  an  agreement  not  to  sell  to  English  buyers  except 
in  sterling  at  prices  100-200  per  cent,  above  the  peace  price;  to 
French  buyers  except  in  francs  200-300  per  cent,  above  jjeace 
price ;  and  so  on.  But,  in  general,  German  export  manufacturers, 
rejoicing  at  the  ease  with  which  they  can  sell  abroad  at  under 
world-market  prices,  care  little  about  the  national  loss  caused— 
the  current  doctrine  that  all  German  resources  over  the  existence 
minimum  will  go  into  Entente  pockets  naturally  makes  the  average 
German  indifferent  to  such  considerations — and  it  is  now  plain 
that  the  complete  sucking  dry  and  irremediable  ruin  of  Germany 
will  result  unless  the  State  drastically  intervenes. 

This  the  State  has  now  done,  though  not  drastically,  and,  so 
far,  only  on  paper.  Two  courses  were  open  :  one  to  encourage 
German  home  prices  to  rise  to  world-market  level,  so  making  the 
unprofitable  dumping  impossible ;  and  the  other  to  keep  home 
prices  low,  but  to  ensure  that  high  prices  are  charged  to  foreigners.  ^ 
On  this  question  there  is  a  radical  difference  among  Germans. 
Faced  with  the  same  situation  in  aggravated  form,  the  Austrian 
Finance  Minister  last  month  declared  in  favour  of  letting  native 
prices  rise  till  they  reached  the  world  level.  Here  this  policy  is 
advocated  by  certain  experts,  among  them  the  raw  material  mag¬ 
nate,  Hugo  Stinnes,  and,  in  part,  by  the  former  Finance  Minister, 
Gothein,  who  points  out  the  absurdity  of  Germany’s  exporting 
her  precious  coal  at  120  marks,  which  is  only  8s.  a  ton.  The 
Government,  having  its  eye  on  the  consumer,  opposes  this 
demand.  The  official  Exchange  Committee  declares  that  the 
abandonment  of  price-limitation  measures  would  lead  to  a  catas¬ 
trophe;  Herr  Schmidt,  Minister  of  Industry,  predicts  that  price- 
freedom  would  send  industrial  wages  up  to  the  impossible  height 
of  10  marks  an  hour,  that  is  (what  can  better  demonstrate  Ger¬ 
man  cheapness?),  to  about  8d.  The  Government  in  January, 
1919,  abandoned  the  policy  of  maximum  prices  for  iron  which  had 
been  in  force  since  July,  1917 ;  and  because  after  that  the  price 
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of  iron  rose  rapidly,  the  maximum-price  policy  is  about  to  be 
reintroduced.  The  price  of  native-grown  food  has  been  success¬ 
fully  kept  down.  Breadstuffs,  as  bought  from  the  farmers,  fetch 
only  12(^150  per  cent,  above  peace  rates,  this  although  field  wages 
have  risen  200  per  cent.,  coal  over  1,000  per  cent.,  wood  800  per 
cent.,  saddlery  1,600  per  cent.,  and  fertilisers  up  to  900  per  cent. 

The  bad  results  (apart  from  the  drainage  abroad)  of  this  policy 
are  that  production  is  checked ;  and  that  the  State  finances — 
owing  to  the  fact  that  a  Government  which  hesitates  to  raise 
prices  for  its  services  cannot  prevent  prices  being  raised  against 
itself— are  thrown  into  confusion.  After  a  period  of  tolerably 
good  supply  the  German  cities  are  again  threatened  with  severe 
shortage  of  bread.  Of  2,000,000  tons  of  corn  which  the  farmers 
ought  to  have  delivered,  only  1,000,000  tons  have  been  delivered. 
The  cause  is  unwillingness  to  sell  for  rapidly  depreciating  paper 
money;  and  that  is  another  parallel  with  Soviet  Russia.  From 
all  sides,  officials  and  manual  employees  make  fresh  salary 
demands  upon  the  State ;  but  the  State  does  not  make  the  public 
pay.  The  cost  of  a  first-class  railway  ticket  from  the  Baltic  coast 
to  Berlin  is  about  4s.  gold.  Last  summer,  freight  rates  were 
raise<l  50  per  cent. ;  and  they  are  now  about  to  be  raised  another 
100  per  cent. ;  but  the  Government  admits  that  rates  would  have 
to  be  sextupled  if  the  latest  increases  in  wages  and  salaries  are 
to  be  met ;  and  admits  further  that  home  postage,  telegraph  and 
telephone  rates  would  have  to  be  trebled.  In  practice,  of  course, 
the  Government  has  to  recognise  the  inevitable  price-rise ;  though 
it  does  that  unwillingly,  and  late.  The  production  of  sugar, 
which  cost  9’50  marks  a  centner  in  1914  and  now  costs  53  marks, 
has  fallen  off  so  badly  that  the  price  has  to  be  raised  to  150  marks. 
The  big  raw  material  and  manufacturing  companies  put  up  prices 
steadily  with  or  without  Government  consent ;  but  their  works 
are  still  mostly  being  carried  on  at  a  loss,  and  the  price-rises 
leave  them  no  better  off.  Krupp’s  nett  profits  of  5,000,000  marks 
in  1917-18  turned  into  a  nett  loss  of  36,000,000  marks  in  1918-19  ; 
the  Hohenlohe  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Company  turned  its 
16,000,000  marks  profits  into  6,000,000  marks  loss;  and  many 
less  important  concerns  are  still  worse  off.  By  the  time  the 
Government  consents  to  a  new  price-rise  a  new  fall  in  the  maxk 
exchange  has  probably  brought  prices,  relatively  to  those  of  the 
world-market,  lower  than  ever.  In  November  the  standard  pro¬ 
duct  bar-iron,  wffiich  before  the  war  cost  only  238  marks  a  ton, 
rose  to  1,745  marks;  but  even  then  it  was  less  than  half  the 
price  of  the  Swedish  products  which  at  400  crowms  cost  about 
4,000  marks,  or  of  the  French  product  which  was  costing  about 
3,500  marks.  The  Government  policy  of  keeping  prices  down 
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was  signally  defeated ;  but  the  opposition  policy  of  letting  prices 
rise  to  world-market  levels  was  defeated  by  ever  fresh  falls  in 
the  mark  exchange. 

At  the  end  of  last  year,  and  as  results  of  the  deliberations  of 
the  conference  which  met  first  in  November,  a  paper  solution 
was  found.  Germany’s  Auction,  or,  as  it  appears  to  foreigners, 
Germany’s  dumping,  is  to  be  made  cease  by  severe  exjxnt  control. 
As  Government  control  is  here  badly  discredited,  the  work  is  to 
be  done  by  unofficial  Foreign  Trade  Bureaux,  one  for  every 
exporting  branch  of  export  industry,  on  which  the  different  private 
interests  concerned  will  be  represented.  These  bureaux  will  have 
powder  to  prevent  export  commodities  at  prices  materially  under 
the  world  price.  To  ensure  that  the  higher  prices  paid  by  the 
foreigner  shall  not  flow  into  private  pockets,  exiK)rt  duties  will 
be  temporarily  levied.  Whether  these  measures  will  stop  the 
Auction  is  very  doubtful ;  and  in  any  case  they  come  too  late, 
because  enormous  values  in  German  products  necessary  for  Ger¬ 
many’s  own  use,  and  in  theory  part  of  the  reparation  assets 
which  the  Versailles  Treaty-drafters  vainly  imagine<l  they  had 
attached,  have  streamed  abroad,  without  any  equivalent  being 
received,  leaving  Germany  as  a  debtor  country  so  much  the 
nearer  to  insolvency. 

The  fact  that  Germany  lost  a  great  part  of  her  wealth  in  the 
last  year  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  tremendous  price-rise.  This 
j)rice-rise  is  usually  put  down  altogether  to  currency  inflation; 
and  that  the  currency  inflation  is  indeed  extreme  one  may  see 


from  a  table  of  circulation 

of 

Reichsbank  notes 

and  Darlehn- 

kassejischeine  (which  roughly 

correspond  to 

our  Currency 

Notes)  : — 

Millions  of  Marks  in  Circulation. 

Notes.  Kassenscheine. 

1914,  30th  Juno 

2,406-5 

— 

1914,  31st  December 

5,045-9 

445-8 

1915  . 

6,917-9 

972-2 

1916  . 

8,054-4 

2,8730 

1917  . 

...  11,467-7 

6,264-5 

1918  . 

...  22,191-6 

10,242-2 

1919  . 

...  34,1200 

13,5280 

This  inflation  shows  no  sign  of  stopping ;  the  increase  of  the 
note  and  Kassenscheine  circulation  in  the  week  ending  December 
23rd,  1919,  was  the  biggest  recorded,  exceeding  even  the  figures 
in  the  worst  week  of  the  great  currency  panic  which  followed  the 
military  collapse.  Germany’s  floating  debt  is  now  86,000,000,000 
marks,  which  nearly  equals  the  total  of  the  War  Loans.  Chief 
cause  of  the  inflation  in  1919  was  the  Government’s  inability  to 
cover  current  expenditure  otherwise  than  with  help  of  the  Reichs- 
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bank.  The  monthly  deficit  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year 
waa  two  milliard  marks ;  only  in  the  last  months  did  it  sink  to 
milliards.  Herr  Erzberger’s  Savings  and  Premium  Loan  of 
last  autumn,  which  was  to  yield  5,000,000,000  marks,  yielded 
in  fact  only  3‘8  milliards,  and  half  of  this  was  old  War  Stock. 
Another  cause  of  inflation  is  hoarding  as  a  means  of  tax  evasion. 
Herr  Erzberger’s  plan  to  stamp  all  notes  in  circulation  made 
hoarding  risky ;  and  last  summer  as  result  a  period  of  moderate 
deflation  began  ;  but  the  abandonment  of  the  stamping  plan  and 
the  fixing  of  December  31st  next  as  assessment  day  for  the 
Emergency  Ijevy  which  is  to  yield  fifty  milliards  caused  new 
hoarding ;  and  a  rush  to  remove  money  from  the  banks  was  the 
result. 

The  known  fact  that  part  of  the  nearly  fifty  milliards  of  notes 
and  Kassenscheine  officially  described  as  in  circulation  are  in 
reality  hoarded,  and  the  other  known  fact  that  money  is  circu¬ 
lating  more  slowly  than  during  the  war  are  sufficient  protif  that 
inflation  is  not  the  chief  cause  of  the  price-rise.  The  price-rise 
is  far  greater  than  could  be  explained  by  inflation.  Prices  of 
basic  commodities  have  risen  fivefold  or  sixfold  in  periods  in 
which  the  total  of  money  in  circulation  rose  only  50  per  cent. 
Money,  it  is  plain,  is  being  devaluiscd  by  other  causes  than  its 
absolute  amount.  The  prices  of  coal  and  iron,  which  dominate 
every  branch  of  finishing  manufacture  and  largely  influence  the 
production-cost  of  focnl,  show  how’  far  this  devaluation  has  gone. 
The  biggest  jumps  upward  in  price,  often  at  a  time  exceeding  by 
several  hundred  per  cent,  the  whole  price  of  1914,  have  taken 
place  in  the  last  few  months.  The  figures  for  coal  (best  Puhr, 
so-called  Xusskohle  I.  and  II.)  are  : — 


Marks. 

1914  . 

.  13 

1918,  January  . 

.  15 

1918,  April  . 

. .  29-40 

1919,  January  . 

.  46-40 

1919,  October 

.  85-60 

1919,  December . 

.  97 

1920,  January  . 

.  118 

1920,  February  . 

.  160 

These  successive  rises  were  all  fought  out  between  the  Ruhr 
Coal  Syndicate  and  the  Government ;  and  in  the  end  always, 
owing  to  easily  proved  higher  cost  of  wages,  higher  cost  of  iron 
and  wood,  the  need  for  renovating  plant  which  has  deteriorated 
during  the  war,  and  other  causes  (need  for  miners’  dwellings, 
etc.),  the  Government  had  to  abandon  its  anti-price-rise  jxdicy. 
It  has  now  decided  to  raise  the  coal  tax.  This  tax  has  been  levied 
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since  1918  at  the  rate  of  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and  it  was 
yielding  at  the  end  of  last  year  about  1,500,000,000  marks;  it 
will  be  raised  until  it  yields  4,000,000,000  marks,  which  means  a 
tax  of  over  50  per  cent.  One  aim  here  is  to  get  better  value 
booked  for  the  coal  which  Germany  has  to  deliver  under  the 
Peace  conditions,  and  which  must  not  be  charged  at  higher  than 
native  prices.  The  price-rise  of  iron  is  still  greater.  The  present 
rate  for  pig-iron  (hmmatite)  is  seven  times  higher  than  it  was 
in  January,  1919,  and  twenty-seven  times  higher  than  at  the 
outbreak  of  war  : — 

1914  1.1.19  1.4.19  16.6.19  1.10.19  1.12.19  1.1.20  1.2.20 

79-60  314-60  360  60  418  60  673  60  1171-60  1718-50  2227-60 

The  price  of  the  standard  commodity  bar-iron  was  raised  last 
month  to  2,470  marks  a  ton,  and  is  now  nearly  1,000  per  cent, 
above  its  1914  level.  But  all  these  prices  remain  below  world- 
market  levels.  Further,  they  are  not  yet  fully  felt  by  the  con¬ 
suming  public.  The  manufactured  articles  now  being  purchased 
were  mostly  produced  when  iron  and  coal  were  a  fraction  of  their 
present  prices.  The  other  elements  in  production-cost — wages, 
rents,  freight  and  taxes — have  risen  relatively  little.  That  ex¬ 
plains  why  with  coal  1,100  per  cent,  and  iron  2,600  per  cent,  over 
1914  rates,  German  exporters  sell  to  foreigners  metal  goods  at 
only  300  or  400  per  cent,  over  nominal  peace  prices,  and  at  half 
or  a  quarter  of  the  peace  gold  price ;  and  that  explains  why  living 
conditions  for  Germans  are  still  bearable.  But  the  rise  in  native 
raw  materials,  and  also,  as  result  of  the  falling  mark  exchange, 
in  foreign  raw  materials,  is  every  day  becoming  more  sensible  in 
ordinary  life,  and  as  wages  always  lag  behind  rising  prices, 
adjustment  can  be  achieved  only  by  way  of  unceasing  strikes  and 
threats  of  strikes.  That  is  what  is  happening.  The  latter  half 
of  1919  saw  exceptionally  big  rises  in  the  prices  of  raw  materials; 
and  the  result  was  soon  felt  in  all  trading  transactions ;  in  Berlin 
in  the  three  weeks  around  Christmas  the  prices  of  many  neces¬ 
saries  rose  by  between  30  and  50  per  cent. ;  and  the  strike  move¬ 
ment  of  January  was  the  outcome. 

This  movement  cannot  be  explained  by  any  cause  except  the 
draining  of  Germany  of  necessary  commodities  by  sales  abroad, 
which  have  been  a  sort  of  tribute  to  foreigners  and  which  have 
therefore  aggravated  the  scarcity  caused  by  low  production.  The 
German  business  world  has  abandoned  all  hope  of  cutting  down 
prices  to  the  normal  150-200  per  cent,  over  peace  figures  which 
is  the  rate  in  the  more  fortunate  belligerent  and  in  the  neutral 
countries ;  and  naturally  with  that  has  disappeared  hope  of  any 
material  improvement  of  the  mark  exchange.  Manufacturers 
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began  last  month  to  take  formal  steps  to  register  this  conviction. 
For  years  they  kept  to  their  i)eace  price-lists,  announcing  from 
time  to  time  “price-sui)plements,”  expressed  in  a  percentage 
increase  of  the  peace  price.  As  production-cost  rose,  the  per¬ 
centage  rose  also ;  and  at  present  some  firms  are  charging  clients 
the  peace  price  plus  1,000  per  cent.  Last  month  some  manufac¬ 
turers,  led  by  the  electro-technical  concerns,  formally  abandoned 
the  i>eace  price-lists,  and  declared  for  new  price-lists  three  times 
higher,  the  new  prices,  however,  to  be  only  ground-rates  to  which 
percentage  su2>plements  would  be  added  according  to  the  varying 
degree  of  the  mark’s  devaluation.  In  this  abandonment  of  hope 
in  the  stabilisation  of  t'rices  lies  a  threat  to  the  State  Budget 
which  Herr  Erzberger  has  so  laboriously  succeeded  in  balancing. 
In  the  few  weeks  which  have  ])assed  since  the  yield  of  the  new 
taxes  was  calculated,  luices  of  all  commodities  which  the  State 
buys  and  the  wages  of  State  enudoyees  have  either  risen  enor¬ 
mously  or  threaten  to  rise ;  so  that,  unless  the  inflation  is  stopped 
and  production  greatly  increased,  the  Budget  three  months  hence 
will  not  be  worth  the  pa2)er  it  is  written  on.  The  mere  stoppage 
of  the  drain  abroad — if  it  is  stop^jed,  which  is  doubtful — will  not 
check  the  price-rise  as  long  as  Germany  consumes  far  more  than 
she  jmoduces ;  and  that  is  the  case  to-day.  It  means  Labour 
unrest ;  disorder  in  the  public  finances ;  inability  to  buy  neces¬ 
saries  abroad ;  and  a  serious  aggravation  in  the  jnesent  semi- 
starvation ;  and  it  means  in  the  end  the  Austrian,  or  Russian, 
condition  of  irremediable  pauijerism,  and  probably  in  the  end 
Bolshevism  on  toj)  of  all. 

Germany’s  i>roduction  apparatus,  human  and  material,  showed 
during  the  second  half  of  1919  only  one  promising  factor  against 
a  dozen  uniiromising  factors.  That  is  the  greater  diligence  and 
steadiness  of  workmen.  Labour  unrest  of  purely  political  and 
revolutionary  colour  practically  ceased.  The  January  railway 
strike  in  Westphalia  and  Cologne  was  entirely  a  wage  strike ; 
and  such  wage  strikes,  for  the  reasons  given,  must  continue.  But 
industrial  company  re^iorts  agree  that,  as  a  rule,  better  work  is 
being  done — there  are  even  concerns  where  per  capita  output  has 
of  late  increased  10  i^er  cent.  The  present  industrial  output  of 
Germany  is  estimated  at  only  30  per  cent,  of  peace  level.  In 
Berlin  the  figure  is  50  i>er  cent.  The  cause  of  this  is  not  Labour 
unfitness,  but  shortage  of  raw'  materials,  transport  and  fuel.  Of 
these,  shortage  of  raw  materials  is  the  least  serious.  When  the 
military  collapse  came  the  War  Ministry  had  large  reserves  of 
metals,  leather  and  textiles.  The  transport  shortage  and  coal 
shortage  are  really  one  question.  Germany’s  coal  production  is 
insufficient  for  the  country  as  a  whole;  yet  often,  owing  to  lack 
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of  rolling  stock,  large  reserves  of  coal  accumulate  at  the  pits’ 
mouths.  The  Westphalian  Coal  Syndicate  even  contracted  to 
raise  Holland’s  monthly  supply  from  50,000  to  150,000  tons  if 
only  Holland  would  send  her  own  transport.  Before  the  war 
Germany  had  17,500  locomotives  in  running  order ;  after  the 
Armistice  deliveries  she  had  only  13,200.  In  the  past  year  she 
turned  out  1,151.  But  because  the  repair  shops  could  not  keep 
pace  with  their  work,  the  number  of  locomotives  in  running  order 
steadily  decreases.  The  loss  in  the  last  three  months  is  600,  and 
the  total  now  available  is  only  12,700.  In  this  branch  German 
Labour  shows  at  its  worst.  The  Railway  Department  last  month 
closed  two  Berlin,  two  Breslau,  and  nine  other  construction  and 
re^iair  workshops  as  result  of  the  incorrigible  inefficiency  of  the 
employees.  When  peace  came,  the  men  were  physically  so  run 
down  that  the  war  standard  of  required  output  had  to  be  reduced 
by  60  per  cent. ;  but  in  some  of  the  closed  workshops  only  a 
quarter,  and  in  some  only  an  eighth,  of  the  reduced  standard 
was  reached.  One  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  repairers  are 
to-day  doing  less  work  than  70,000  did  before  the  war.  The  pro¬ 
duction  of  new  rolling  stock,  for  which  the  Government  has  a 
definite  programme,  is  checked  by  shortage  of  iron ;  the  shortage 
of  iron  is  a  result  of  the  shortage  of  coal ;  and  the  shortage  of 
coal  is  in  turn  a  result  of  the  shortage  of  rolling  stock.  From 
this  vicious  circle  there  seems  to  be  no  escape,  except  perhaps  by 
largely  increasing  the  number  of  miners ;  and  here  progress  has 
been  made.  The  number  employed  rose  from  its  1919  minimum 
of  635,000  to  710,000  men  ;  and  the  number  of  miners  of  brown 
coal  is  greater  than  in  1914.  But  before  the  number  can  be 
further  increased  a  big  scheme  of  housing  has  to  be  carried 
through ;  and  again  the  coal  shortage  hampers ;  the  cement 
industry  has  only  a  fraction  of  the  coal  it  needs ;  bricks  cannot 
be  baked ;  and  there  are  no  trains  to  carry  to  the  western  parts 
of  the  Republic  the  necessary  wood. 

How  the  coal  production  has  fallen  since  the  last  peace  year 
is  shown  by  the  following  table.  The  table  takes  no  account  of 
browm  coal,  w'hich  has  tended  to  increase,  and  which  in  1919,  with 
77,614,000  tons,  was  h  little  above  the  figure  of  the  last  peace 
year  : — 

Tons. 

1913  .  160, 61.'), 000 

1916  .  1,33, .599 ,000 

1917  139,377,000 

1918  140,990,000 

1919  95,591,000 

The  average  production  during  the  last  few  months,  at  about 
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10,500,000  tons,  is  considerably  above  the  monthly  average  for 
the  whole  of  last  year ;  but  even  this  is  threatened,  for  the  miners, 
whose  working  day  has  already  been  reduced  from  eight  and  a 
half  hour’s  to  eight  and  from  eight  hours  to  seven,  now  demand  a 
six-hour  day;  which  would  mean  a  reduction  of  1,500,000  tons 
in  the  monthly  output,  and  would  reduce  the  coal  allowance  of 
industry,  which  is  at  present  3,000,000  tons  and  less  than  half  the 
|)eace  figure  of  6,500,000  tons,  to  about  a  quarter  of  the  peace 
figure.  At  present  all  industries  are  starved  of  coal.  The  cement 
industry  is  allowed  65,000  tons  a  month  as  against  300,000  tons 
in  peace  time;  the  potash  industry  70,000  tons  as  against  250,000 
tons;  the  porcelain  industry  25,000  tons  as  against  30,000  tons. 
Of  18,000  brick  kilns  all  but  1,200  are  closed  owing  to  lack  of 
coal.  In  the  Siegerland  ore  and  smelting  district  of  Westphalia 
seven  of  the  ore  mines  have  ceased  work,  and  are  at  present  in 
danger  of  flooding.  The  blast  furnaces  in  this  district  are  still. 
The  Solingen  steel  w^orks  long  kept  themselves  going  by  trans¬ 
porting  coal  from  the  pits  in  their  ow’n  motor  trucks,  and  so 
managed  to  meet  an  unexampled  foreign  demand,  and,  as  result 
of  the  mark  collapse,  to  undersell  Sheffield  all  over  Europe. 
They,  too,  are  now  in  difficulties.  In  Berlin,  the  Siemens- 
Schuckert  and  Siemens  and  Halske  Works  both,  owing  to  coal 
shortage,  closed  entirely  for  several  days ;  Hamburg  and  Altona 
have  been  without  electrical  power ;  and  the  Rhenish-Westphalia 
Syndicate  has  declared  that  it  will  soon  be  unable  to  supply  local 
power  stations.  The  Prussian  railways  have  never  more  than 
eleven  days’  supply ;  the  Bavarian  only  three  days ;  the  domestic 
supply  is  chronically  on  the  verge  of  ceasing,  but  somehow  pre¬ 
cariously  keeps  going ;  in  Berlin  many  schools  are  closed,  and  it 
was  this  week  declared  that  within  three  weeks  they  would  all 
be  closed. 

If  for  no  other  reason  than  the  coal  shortage,  Germany’s 
prospects  of  restoring  production  would  be  small ;  as  it  is,  with 
shortage  of  iron  and  with  very  small  supplies  of  overseas  materials 
coming  in,  her  jiosition  is  desperate.  This  month  she  managed 
to  negotiate  with  Holland  a  credit  for  ten  years  of  200,000,000 
gulden,  of  which  60,000,000  gulden  are  to  be  spent  on  Dutch  and 
Dutch-Colonial  food  products  and  the  remaining  140,000,000  on 
raw  materials,  to  be  purchased  in  any  country.  The  Berlin 
Government  has  seized  at  the  straw  of  the  proi)Osed  International 
Financial  Conference,  which,  it  is  imagined,  will  help  first  those 
nations  with  depreciated  currencies,  this  though  no  international 
service  can  possibly  be  rendered  unless  the  more  prosperous 
nations  take  upon  themselves  collectively  and  officially  burdens 
and  risks  from  which  their  financiers  at  present  unofficially  shrink. 
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Meantime  Germany’s  course  lies  towards  falling  production,  a 
decreasing  stock  of  realisable  wealth,  devaluation  of  monev 
further  inflation,  and  hopeless  disorganisation  of  State,  industrial 
and  private  finance.  Already  the  ominous  movement,  which  is 
here  called  “The  Flight  from  the  Eeichsmark,”  has  begun.  It 
takes  form  of  frantic  efforts  to  get  rid  of  discredited  paper  money 
and  to  acquire  real  values  instead.  This  movement  is  at  present 
causing  on  the  Berlin  Stock  Exchange  a  boom  w'hich  is  not  justi¬ 
fied  by  anything  in  the  pros[)ects  of  the  concerns  involved,  most 
of  W'hich  are  w'orking  at  a  loss  or  are  not  working  at  all.  Native 
industrial  stocks  are  already  about  100  per  cent,  above  the  figure 
of  January,  1919 ;  the  quotations  of  stocks  whose  future  is  bound 
up  w’ith  foreign  currency  have  risen  since  September  1,000  per 
cent,  and  even  more ;  and  the  boom  last  month  reached  such 
dangerous  length  that  the  chief  banks  had  to  intervene  and  limit 
credits.  Precisely  the  same  movement  goes  on  in  German- 
Austria,  w’here  the  general  economical  collapse,  and  in  particular 
the  devaluation  of  the  crown,  which  is  practically  complete,  are 
being  registered  by  a  wild  Stock  Exchange  boom.  Germany  is 
still  far  behind  Ausiria  in  the  race  towards  ruin  and  dejwpula- 
tion,  but  she  is  doing  her  best  to  catch  up. 

Egbert  Crozier  Long. 


I5EF0RE  THE  WORLD-WAE. 


Inception  of  Triple  Entente  and  the  Algeciras  Conference. 

By  Alexander  Iswolsky.^ 

My  appointment  to  the  post  of  Minister  of  Foreign  Aifairs  took 
place  in  the  month  of  May.  1906,  and  coincided  with  the  opening 
of  the  first  Domna.  I  was  a  diplomate  de  carriere,  and,  from 
the  time  that  1  entered  the  service  of  the  State,  I  had  been 
concerned  solely  with  its  exterior  relations.  But,  in  October 
of  the  year  before,  certain  circumstances  had  led  me  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  Russia,  and  this  was  not 
without  influence  upon  the  decision  of  Emperor  Nicholas  to 
entrust  me  with  the  direction  of  my  country’s  foreign  policy. 

The  circumstances  to  which  I  have  referred  were,  in  part, 
as  follows  : — 

I  was  at  the  time  Minister  Plenipotentiary  at  Copenhagen, 
having  been  transferred  from  Tokio  in  1903,  about  a  year  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War.  This  post  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  very  desirable  one,  in  the  diplomatic  world,  by  reason 
of  the  close  relationship  of  the  Danish  royal  family  with  several 
European  courts,  and  the  long  and  frequent  visits  that  the  Tsar 
and  the  King  of  England  were  in  the  habit  of  making  at  Copen¬ 
hagen.  The  German  Emperor,  too,  was  fond  of  appearing  there 
unexi^ectedly,  and,  as  a  natural  result  of  the  presence  of  the 
rulers  of  Europe,  the  Danish  capital  became  a  centre  of  diplo¬ 
matic  activity  at  .such  times,  affording  the  foreign  Ministers 
accredited  there  a  particularly  favourable  opportunity  to  be  in 
evidence.  Two  of  my  predecessors,  Baron  Mohrenheim  and 
Count  Benckendorff,  had  been  promoted  from  Copenhagen  to 
embassies  of  the  first  rank ;  a  third.  Count  Mouravieff,  a  man  of 
the  most  mediocre  capacities,  having  succeeded  in  making  him¬ 
self  personally  agreeable  to  Emperor  Nicholas,  had  left  Copen- 
liagen  to  become  ^Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

After  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  III.,  and,  still  more, 
of  Queen  Tjouiso,  who  was  called  “the  mother-in-law  of  Europe,” 
Copenhagen  had  suffered  somewhat  in  importance,  but  it  was 
nevertheless  a  good  point  of  observation,  and  from  time  to  time, 
although  at  less  frequent  intervals,  a  visit  from  one  or  another 
of  the  royal  relatives  gave  it  again  the  prestige  of  former  days. 

(1)  Ex-Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  Russia,  and  before  and  during  the  war, 
until  the  overthrow  of  the  Monarchy,  Russian  Ambassador  at  Paris. 
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As  I  have  stated  elsewhere,  it  was  in  the  course  of  one 
of  King  Edward’s  sojourns  that  I  had  the  opportunity,  during 
long  interviews  with  him,  to  establish  the  bases  of  the  agreement 
concluded  in  1907  between  lUissia  and  England,  which  exerted 
so  great  an  influence  on  the  sequence  of  events  in  Europe, 

Personally,  however,  I  had  had  every  reason  to  consider  mv 
apix)intment  to  Coi)enhagen  as  in  the  nature  of  a  disfavour, 
because,  while  I  was  at  Tokio,  I  had  been  resolutely  opposed  to 
the  “strong  ’’  policy  adopted  by  Pussia  toward  Japan  and  inspired 
by  an  in*esponsible  coterie  which  had  gained  great  influence  over 
the  Emperor.  Without  going  at  length  into  a  relation  of  the 
events  which  led  to  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  it  will  suffice  for 
the  moment  to  say  that,  in  my  capacity  as  repre.sentative  of 
Russia  at  Tokio,  I  had  recommended  with  insistence  a  concilia¬ 
tory  attitude  towards  Japan  and  an  agreement  with  that  country 
on  the  burning  questions  of  Manchuria  and  Korea.  My  efforts 
in  that  direction  had  resulted  in  the  mission  to  Europe  of  that 
distinguished  statesman.  Marquis  Ito,  with  the  object  of  attempt¬ 
ing  a  rapprochonent  between  Russia  and  Japan.  That  mission, 
if  it  had  succeeded,  would  have  changed  the  course  of  events  and 
prevented  the  war,  but  the  poor  reception  accorded  to  the 
Japanese  emissary  at  St.  Petersburg  and  the  dilatory  answers 
given  him  by  the  Russian  Government  resulted,  unhappily,  in  its 
utter  failure.  The  clever  Minister  of  Japan  at  London  seized  the 
opportunity  to  hasten  the  conclusion  of  the  Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance. 

Convinced  from  that  moment  that  the  policy  adopted  by  my 
Sovereign,  under  the  guidance  of  M.  Bezobrazoff  and  Admirals 
Abaza  and  Alexeieff,  was  leading  us  inevitably  into  war,  and  not 
wishing  to  be  made  the  instrument  for  carrying  it  out,  I  asked 
leave  to  return  to  Europe.  On  my  arrival  at  St.  Petersburg  I 
w'as  received  very  coldly  by  the  Emperor,  and  the  advice  that  I 
tried  to  give  regarding  the  affairs  of  the  Far  East  and  our  rela¬ 
tions  with  Japan  was  systematically  disregarded.  There  was 
another  reason  for  my  cold  reception  :  I  had  the  reputation  at 
the  court  of  Tsarskoie-Selo  of  being  a  .“Liberal”  and  of  sym¬ 
pathising  with  the  movement  which  was  already,  even  at  that 
period,  making  itself  felt  in  Russia  in  favour  of  constitutional 
reform.  This  could  not  by  any  possibility  predispose  the  Tsar 
in  my  favour,  and  still  less  the  Tsarina,  who,  even  then,  mani¬ 
fested  reactionary  tendencies.  Although  she  had  not  yet  acquired 
the  influence  that  became  so  dominant  during  the  last  days  of 
the  monarchy,  her  prejudice  undoubtedly  contributed  to  deprive 
me  of  the  Emperor’s  confidence.  Under  these  conditions  there 
appeared  to  be  but  little  chance  of  my  obtaining  a  diplomatic 
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post  of  any  importance;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Dowager 
Empress,  daughter  of  King  Christian  IX.,  treated  me  with  marked 
good-will.  This  was  in  great  part  due  to  the  friendship  which 
she  felt  for  my  wife,  who  had,  so  to  say,  grown  up  under  her  eye. 
(My  wife  was  the  daughter  of  Count  Charles  Toll,  son  of  the 
famous  general  of  that  name,  and  during  many  years  the  Eussian 
Minister  at  Copenhagen.)  The  Tsar,  in  deference  to  his  mother, 
never  named  a  Minister  to  Copenhagen  without  first  consulting 
her.  So  it  happened  that,  in  conformity  with  her  wishes,  I 
received  the  post,  a  very  honourable  one,  no  doubt,  but  which 
bade  fair  to  be  void  of  any  political  importance  in  my  case  and 
in  view  of  the  circumstances. 

As  time  went  on,  however,  and  the  unhappy  events  of  the 
Russo-Japanese  War  gradually  dispelled  the  Emperor’s  illusions, 
he  seemed  inclined  to  recognise  my  foresight  and  to  be  willing 
to  entrust  me  with  a  more  active  rdle.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
campaign  he  caused  me  to  be  notified  of  his  intention  to  appoint 
me  Ambassador  to  Berlin,  a  post  which  was  soon  to  become  vacant 
by  the  retirement  of  the  aged  Count  Osten-Sacken.  I  learned 
aftenvards  that,  in  the  meantime,  the  Emperor  purposed  pulting 
to  good  use  the  special  knowledge  of  Japanese  affairs  that  I  had 
acquired  during  my  stay  in  the  East.  As  a  result  of  the  mediation 
of  President  Eoosevelt,  negotiations  were  about  to  be  opened 
at  Portsmouth  for  the  conclusion  of  peace,  and  the  Emperor  had 
hesitated  for  a  long  time  over  his  choice  of  a  plenipotentiary. 
This  post  had  been  offered  first  to  M.  Nelidoff,  Ambassador  at 
Paris,  then  to  M.  Mouravieff,  Ambassador  at  Borne.  Both  had 
refused,  the  one  giving  as  a  reason  his  incompetence  in  Far 
Eastern  affairs,  and  the  other  the  state  of  his  health.  It  appears 
that,  after  these  refusals,  the  Emperor  had  fixed  his  choice  upon 
me,  and  that,  for  forty-eight  hours,  I  had  been  considered  as  the 
chief  of  the  mission  which  was  to  be  sent  to  America ;  but  my 
candidature  was  vigorously  opposed  by  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  Count  Lamsdorff,  who  advocated  the  appointment  of 
M.  Witte,  wdth  whom  he  w^as  closely  allied,  not  only  personally 
but  politically.  Now  the  candidature  of  M.  Witte  was  particu¬ 
larly  distasteful  to  the  Emperor,  who  had  conceived  a  dislike  to 
that  eminent  statesman  and  a  distrust  of  him  that  was  no  less 
enduring  even  when  he  summoned  him  to  the  highest  duties  in 
the  Empire  at  a  later  date.  As  for  me,  I  w’as  absolutely  ignorant 
of  what  was  going  on  at  the  time  ;  since  the  beginning  of  the  war 
I  had  made  it  a  rule  not  to  meddle,  in  my  official  dispatches,  with 
matters  that  were  alien  to  my  own  special  duties,  and  to  refrain 
from  offering  any  advice  whatever  to  the  Government  concerning 
the  difficulties  that  presented  themselves.  Nevertheless,  I  was 
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SO  persuaded  of  the  enormous  imiiortance  that  the  personality  of  I « 
our  representative  would  have,  in  connection  with  the  success  I  ^ 
or  failure  of  the  peace  negotiations,  that  I  decided  to  break  mv  I  • 
silence,  and  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Count  Lamsdorff,  in  which  I 
expressed  my  conviction,  with  all  the  energy  of  which  I  was 
capable,  that  the  only  man  in  Russia  who  could  cope  with  a  task 
so  overwhelming  was  M.  Witte.  My  conviction  was  based  upon 
the  knowledge  that  I  possesse<l  in  regard  to  the  exceptional 
prestige  which  M.  Witte  enjoyed  in  Japan  and  the  kindly  feelintr 
that  the  J apanese  retained  for  him  on  account  of  the  part  he  had 
played  during  the  period  just  preceding  the  war.  My  letter 
reached  St.  Petersburg  at  the  very  moment  when  Count  Lams¬ 
dorff  w'as  at  a  loss  for  arguments  in  favour  of  M.  Witte’s  candi¬ 
dature,  and,  as  he  himself  told  me  afterwards,  it  hel|>ed  to  over¬ 
come  the  objections  of  the  Emperor. 

M.  Witte  went  to  America,  and  everyone  knows  with  what 
consummate  talent,  I  may  almost  say  with  what  genius,  he 
acquitted  himself  of  his  task.  The  Emperor,  when  yielding  to 
the  advice  of  Count  Lamsdorff,  expressed  a  desire  that  I  should 
accompany  M.  Witte  as  second  plenipotentiary,  but  at  that  time 
M.  Witte  was  so  strongly  prejudiced  against  me  that  he  insisted 
on  the  appointment  of  my  successor  in  Japan,  Baron  Rosen, 
whom  he  considered  to  be  a  more  docile  colleague.  However  that 
may  be,  not  only  have  I  never  regretted  for  a  moment  having 
intervened  in  favour  of  the  selection  of  M.  Witte,  but  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that,  if  my  intervention  really  contributed  thereto,  I 
rendered  a  veritable  service  to  my  country.  It  is  a  matter  of 
common  knowledge  that  public  opinion  in  Russia  has  shown  scant 
appreciation  of  the  remarkable  achievement  of  M.  Witte  at  Ports¬ 
mouth  ;  in  this,  as  in  other  matters,  his  compatriots  and  con¬ 
temporaries  have  done  him  little  justice.  Personally,  I  was  never 
on  intimate  terms  with  M.  Witte,  and  I  felt  obliged  to  oppose 
energetically  some  of  his  political  ideas  in  the  domain  of  foreign 
affairs,  but  I  am  in  duty  bound  to  render  him  homage  for  what 
he  did  at  Portsmouth.  Neither  I  nor  any  other  diplomat  by 
profession  could  have  done  it ;  the  task  demanded  all  the  personal 
prestige  of  that  “self-made  man”  to  make  a  proper  impression 
upon  the  great  public  of  American  democracy  and  to  obtain  for 
Russia,  in  spite  of  her  reverses,  a  moral  predominance  over  the 
representatives  of  her  adversary.  One  of  the  causes  of  this  pre¬ 
dominance  was  the  cleverness  with  which  M.  Witte  knew  how 
to  make  use  of  the  Press  in  America,  as  w’ell  as  in  England, 
thanks  to  the  devoted  and  intelligent  co-operation  of  the  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Daily  Telegraph,  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon.  That  remark¬ 
ably  talented  publicist  had  been  for  a  long  time  on  close  terms 
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of  friendly  intimacy  with  M.  Witte  and  enjoyed  his  fullest  con¬ 
fidence.  lie  accompanied  him  to  America,  and  I  have  no  hesita¬ 
tion  in  attributing  to  Dr.  Dillon  a  large  part  of  the  success 
achieved  by  the  Eussian  delegation.  In  closing  my  comment 
upon  this  episode,  I  will  add  that,  when  I  first  had  occasion  to 
address  the  Douma,  I  made  it  my  duty  to  undertake  the  defence 
of  the  Treaty  of  Portsmouth,  although  it  demanded  some  little 
courage  to  do  so  at  that  particular  time,  and  I  have  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  knowing  that  INI.  Witte,  whose-  heart  was  in  the  right 
place  in  spite  of  his  many  faults,  cherished  thereafter  a  warm 
feeling  of  gratitude  toward  me,  his  declared  political  adversary. 

While  the  negotiations  at  I’ortsmouth  were  in  progress  I 
remained  aloof  from  all  active  participation  in  i)olitics,  but  a 
little  later,  in  the  month  of  October,  1906,  I  was  pushed  suddenly 
into  a  sidiere  of  action  that  hitherto  had  been  (piite  unfamiliar 
to  me— the  domestic  affairs  of  the  Empire.  In  this  way  I  was 
brought  into  direct  contact  with  the  Tsar  and  the  leading  actors 
in  the  drama  that  was  then  playing  in  my  country. 

At  that  e[)och  of  her  history  Eussia  was  passing  through  a 
most  serious  internal  crisis.  The  revolutionary  movement,  which 
had  resulted  from  the  reverses  of  the  Eussian  Army  in  Manchuria, 
culminated  in  a  general  strike,  which  not  only  stopped  all  means 
of  coniiuunication,  hut  also  completely  paralysed  the  economic 
life  of  the  country.  Violent  disorders  broke  out  in  the  provinces, 
and  the  agitation  assumed  a  menacing  asi)ect  throughout  the 
Empire,  and  especially  in  the  capital.  The  Dowager  Empress, 
who  was  then  living  at  Copenhagen,  became  extremely  alarmed 
at  this  state  of  things,  and  in  her  conversations  with  me  fre¬ 
quently  expressed  apprehension.  I  took  advantage  of  these  con¬ 
versations  to  try  to  convince  her,  and  through  her  to  convince  the 
Tsar,  of  the  necessity  of  making  concessions,  before  it  was  too 
late,  to  the  reasonable  demands  of  the  moderate  Liberal  Party, 
80  as  to  have  the  help  of  that  party  in  resisting  the  steadily 
increasing  exactions  of  the  Eadicals  and  the  Eevolutionaries.  My 
efforts  in  this  direction  were  seconded  energetically  by  the  brother 
of  the  Empress,  King  Frederick  VIII.,  a  man  of  great  good  sense 
in  political  matters,  who  had  just  succeeded  his  father.  King 
Christian  IX.,  on  the  throne  of  Denmark.  The  Empress  con¬ 
sented  to  write  to  her  son  and  persuade  him  to  grant  Eussia  a 
constitutional  charter  of  bis  own  accord,  and  it  was  decided  at 
the  same  time  that  I  should  go  to  St.  Petersburg,  deliver  the 
letter,  and  act  as  the  interpreter  and  the  advocate,  before  the 
Emperor,  of  the  counsel  which  it  contained. 

It  was  not  an  easy  matter  to  reach  St.  Petersburg  quickly,  the 
journey  by  land  being  impracticable  by  reason  of  the  railway 
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strike,  and  there  was  no  direct  steamship  communication  between 
Denmark  and  Eussia;  but,  at  the  request  of  King  Frederick,  the 
Danish  East-Asiatic  Company  placed  at  my  di8ix)sal  one  of  their 
cargo  boats,  the  St.  Thomas,  which  had  just  discharged  freight 
at  the  port  of  Copenhagen.  I  was  able,  consequently,  to  embark 
directly  for  St.  Petersburg ;  the  voyage  was  rapid,  if  not  agree¬ 
able,  the  St.  Thomas  being  in  ballast  and  the  Baltic  most 
turbulent  at  that  season. 

At  the  moment  of  my  arrival  at  St.  Petersburg  the  crisis  was 
nearing  its  maximum.  I  do  not  wish  to  surcharge  this  part  of 
my  story  with  the  details  of  my  three  weeks’  stay  at  the  capital 
in  those  historic  days  of  the  latter  part  of  October,  1905 ;  it  will 
suffice  to  say  that,  during  the  three  w'eeks,  I  was  not  only  an 
attentive  observer  of  the  events  which  took  place  at  the  time 
that  the  Manifesto  of  October  30th  was  published,  but  I  also 
took  part  in  those  events  which  brought  me  in  frequent  contact 
with  Emperor  Nicholas,  as  well  as  with  the  principal  Ministers 
and  political  personages  of  the  moment.  Simultaneously  with 
the  promulgation  of  the  constitution.  Count  Witte,  upon  whom 
this  title  had  been  conferred  immediately  after  his  return  from 
America,  was  made  President  of  the  first  Constitutional  Cabinet, 
and  applied  himself  to  the  task  of  establishing  the  foundations 
for  the  new  organisation  of  the  Empire.  He  commenced  this 
arduous  labour  by  summoning  to  St.  Petersburg  the  leading  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Liberal  and  Moderate  Liberal  Parties,  who  were 
then  in  conference  at  Moscow  and  upon  whose  collaboration  he 
counted  for  aid  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  task.  xVmong  them 
were  Prince  Lvoff  (afterwards  head  of  the  first  Provisional 
Government  in  1917),  Princes  Ouroussoff  and  Troubetzkoy, 
.Messrs.  Goutchkoff,  Stakhevitch,  Iloditcheff  and  Kokoschkine, 
who  was  assassinated  in  prison  by  the  Bolsheviks  in  the  year 
1918.  Count  Witte’s  object  was  to  draw  up,  in  conjunction  with 
them,  a  governmental  programme  and  to  persuade  some  of  them 
to  join  his  Cabinet.  In  the  course  of  these  negotiations  I  devoted 
myself  to  an  earnest  advocacy,  before  the  Emperor,  of  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  an  homogeneous  Government,  composed  of  men  sincerely 
desirous*  and  capable  of  putting  in  practice  the  constitutional 
reforms  contained  in  the  Manifesto,  but  resolute  in  a  determina¬ 
tion  to  resist  the  ever-increasing  demands  of  the  revolutionaries. 
Among  the  personages  convoked  by  Count  Witte  I  had  some 
personal  friends,  and  I  did  my  best  to  persuade  them  to  meet  him 
half-way;  but,  unfortunately,  this  plan,  the  only  one  whose 
realisation  appeared  to  me  to  be  feasible,  was  doomed  to  failure. 
None  of  the  men  invited  by  Count  Witte  consented  to  collaborate 
with  him ;  political  passions  w'ere  too  intense  and  party  tyranny 
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too  absolute  to  permit  of  their  deciding  wisely.  I  consider  even 
now  that  their  refusal  to  sustain  Count  W  itte  was  a  grave  political 
fault  and  a  great  misfortune  for  llussia ,  for  that  refusal  left  him 
no  other  alternative  but  to  fall  back  upon  heterogeneous  and 
strictly  bureaucratic  elements  for  the  formation  of  his  Cabinet — 
elements  that  were  essentially  unjwpular  in  the  country  and 
unable  to  give  him  any  strength  with  which  to  face  the  future 
Douma. 

Toward  the  end  of  my  stay  at  St.  Petersburg,  the  situation  was 
by  no  means  favourable  :  the  publication  of  the  Manifesto  had 
been  followed  in  the  provinces  by  a  series  of  disorders  and  anti- 
Jewisb  “pogroms.”  These  events  had  taken  Count  Witte  by 
surprise,  and  provoked  an  immediate  counter-move  at  court.  The 
reactionary  party  took  occasion  to  raise  its  head  and  to  endeavour 
to  regain  its  influence  over  the  Emperor ;  a  lively  struggle  ensued 
between  that  party  and  Count  Witte,  who  had  expected,  after 
the  act  of  October  30th,  a  general  acquiescence,  but  instead  found 
himself  the  object  of  violent  attack  on  the  part  of  the  extremists 
of  both  flight  and  Left,  as  well  as  the  contempt  of  the  Moderate 
Liberals.  When  I  took  leave  of  Count  Witte  to  return  to  Copen¬ 
hagen  1  was  struck  by  the  pessimism  of  his  remarks.  “The 
Manifesto  of  October  30th,”  he  said,  “has  prevented  an  imme¬ 
diate  catastrophe,  but  it  has  brought  no  radical  remedy  to  a 
situation  which  is  still  fraught  with  peril.  All  I  can  hope  is  that 
I  may  get  along,  without  too  much  jostling,  until  the  opening  of 
the  Douma ;  but  even  that  is  only  a  hope  and  far  from  being 
a  certainty.  A  new  revolutionai'y  explosion  is  always  possible.” 
h  like  pessimism  on  the  part  of  so  energetic  a  man  could  not  but 
surprise  me ;  it  was  only  explainable  by  the  profound  disappoint¬ 
ment  that  he  had  experienced  in  the  immediate  results  of  the 
Manifesto,  and,  above  all,  the  defection  of  the  Motlerate  Liberal 
Party,  which  he  had  not  foreseen  and  to  which  he  alluded  wdth 
the  greatest  bitterness. 

The  part  that  I  had  taken  in  the  pourparlers  with  the  Moderate 
Liberals  made  it  quite  natural  that  I  should  be  the  most  probable 
choice  for  the  post  of  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  a  Cabinet 
that  might  be  formed  with  their  co-operation.  The  Emperor, 
who  at  the  time  appeared  to  be  sincerely  receptive  to  the  idea  of 
such  a  Cabinet,  looked  w'ith  favour  upon  my  candidacy.  When 
he  received  me  in  final  audience  he  told  me  that  Count  Lams- 
dorff,  a  typical  functionary  of  the  old  regime,  who  could  not  and 
would  not  accommodate  himself  to  the  new  order  of  things,  would 
retire  before  the  opening  of  the  Douma,  and  that  he  had  me  in 
view  as  Count  Tiamsdorft’s  successor. 

After  returning  to  Copenhagen,  I  maintained  a  close  watch 
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upon  the  progress  of  events  in  Russia,  and  I  was  more  and  more 
convinced  that  matters  were  drawing  to  a  crisis.  Count  Witte 
was  facing  formidable  difficulties,  and  it  was  no  secret  that  the 
Emperor,  while  recognising  his  extraordinary  capacities  as" a 
statesman,  was  unable  to  overcome  the  distrust  and  repugnance 
with  which  he  had  long  regarded  his  Minister.  Count  Witte,  as 
well,  could  hardly  disguise  his  aversion  for  the  successor  of 
Alexander  III.,  with  whom  he  had  collaborated  and  whose  fullest 
confidence  he  had  enjoyed.  I  have  tried  elsewhere  to  define  Count 
Witte’s  leading  traits  of  character ;  he  was  beyond  doubt  a  great 
^linister,  even  one  of  genius,  but  his  strong  will,  at  that  critical 
moment  of  his  country’s  history,  was  destined  to  be  bruised  and 
broken  against  a  chain  of  circumstances.  One  of  the  reasons  for 
this  check  in  his  career,  and  not  the  least,  was  the  absolute 
contrast  between  him  and  his  Sovereign.  The  fact  is  that  he 
had  been  forced  upon  the  Emperor  by  the  progress  of  events 
and  at  a  moment  when  no  other  choice  seemed  practicable.  The 
ideas  of  the  Liberals  were  in  the  ascendant  at  court  for  the  time 
being,  but  gradually  the  reactionary  party  regained  its  former 
influence  over  Nicholas  II.,  and  it  was  not  difficult  for  that  party 
to  revive  his  suspicions  of  the  Premier.  It  was  insinuated  that 
Count  Witte  was  ambitious,  ready  and  willing  to  overthrow  the 
monarchy  and  proclaim  himself  President  of  the  Russian 
Republic ;  I  had  reason  to  know,  through  information  furnished 
to  me  by  correspondents  at  home,  that  the  Emperor  was  evidently 
more  and  more  inclined  to  listen  to  such  insinuations. 

For  my  part,  I  placed  full  reliance  upon  Count  Witte’s  good 
faith  and  the  honesty  of  his  efforts  toward  a  solution  of  the 
problem  without  endangering  the  monarchical  principle  nor  the 
dynasty,  and  without,  moreover,  limiting  the  Imperial  preroga¬ 
tives  beyond  a  point  that  was  rendered  inevitable  by  the  tenor 
of  the  constitutional  charter.  .  Again,  therefore,  I  had  recourse 
to  the  friendship  of  the  Empress  Dowager,  who  was  still  living 
at  Copenhagen  ;  my  object  being  to  persuade  the  Emperor  to  trust 
himself  to  Count  Witte  and  afford  him  full  scope  for  carrying  out 
his  programme.  Several  letters  of  this  nature  were  written  by 
the  Empress  to  her  son,  but,  apparently,  with  no  lasting  effect. 
Count  Witte  himself  was  not  only  fully  cognisant  of  the  difficul¬ 
ties  of  his  task,  but  was  less  and  less  sure  of  being  able  to  finish 
it  successfully. 

The  Manifesto  of  October  30th,  had  it  been  promulgated  six 
months  earlier,  as  a  spontaneous  act  prompted  by,,  the  Tsar’s  own 
sense  of  justice,  might  have  conciliated  the  discordant  elements 
as  Count  Witte  had  expected;  but,  as  it  was,  that  act  was  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  revolutionary  party  as  having  been  forced  upon 
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the  Emperor  by  the  pressure  of  the  general  strike.  That  party 
openly  declared  that  it  would  not  be  contented  with  the  conces¬ 
sions  already  granted  by  the  Imperial  power  and  that  the  same 
method  would  be  employed  to  wrest  from  that  power  other  and 
more  sweeping  privileges. 

The  revolutionary  agitation  was  rekindled,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  it  was  countered  by  a  movement  which  arose  from  the 
sufferings  inflicted  by  the  strike  upon  the  population  of  the 
provinces.  This  counter-movement  was  cleverly  fostered  by  the 
reactionary  party,  which  had  founded  a  vast  association  called 
the  “League  of  the  Eussian  People.”  This  league,  with  the  con¬ 
nivance  of  the  local  authorities,  organised  the  so-called  “Black 
Hundreds,”  composed  of  the  dregs  of  society  and  charged  with 
the  job  of  instigating  anti-revolutionary  disturbances.  Far  from 
putting  an  end  to  the  crisis,  the  act  of  October  30th  seemed 
destined  to  create  a  new  condition  of  extreme  agitation ;  in  fact, 
the  first  three  months  following  the  granting  of  the  constitution 
were  marked  by  a  series  of  sanguinary  encounters,  beginning  with 
the  Cronstadt  revolt.  This  revolt  gave  the  signal  for  other 
military  and  naval  mutinies  at  Sebastopol  and  elsewhere ;  the 
Volga  region  and  others  were  the  theatre  of  agrarian  disorders 
and  anti-Jewish  pogroms.  These  disturbances  were  particularly 
violent  in  the  Baltic  Provinces,  where  they  assumed  the  character 
of  a  veritable  Jacquerie,  and,  finally,  in  the  month  of  December, 
came  the  armed  insurrection  of  Moscow,  which  could  only  be 
suppressed  with  the  aid  of  regiments  of  the  guard  from  St. 
Petersburg  and  at  the  cost  of  great  bloodshed. 

The  effect  of  all  these  happenings  was  to  weaken  considerably 
the  position  of  Count  Witte,  whose  influence  was  at  the  same 
time  being  undermined  systematically  by  a  member  of  his 
Cabinet,  M.  Dournovo,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  one  of  the 
bureaucrats  to  whom  he  had  been  forced  to  have  recourse,  on 
account  of  the  defection  of  the  Liberals.  M.  Dournovo  had  long 
been  a  functionary  in  the  police  service,  and  was  quite  as  un¬ 
scrupulous  as  he  was  ambitious;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was 
endowed  with  remarkable  intelligence  and  energy.  He  was 
backed  by  the  famous  General  Trepoff,  the  all-pow’erful  Chief  of 
Police  during  the  period  which  preceded  the  promulgation  of  the 
Manifesto  of  October  30th,  and,  at  the  time  with  which  we  are 
now  concerned.  Prefect  of  the  Imperial  Palaces,  a  position  which 
brought  him  in  daily  contact  with  the  Emperor  and  enabled  him 
to  play  upon  his  Sovereign’s  prejudice  and  indecision.  But  that 
which  gave  to  M.  Dournovo  still  greater  strength  was  the  pro¬ 
tection  accorded  to  him  by  the  Tsarina,  whose  reactionary  ten¬ 
dencies  were  no  secret.  Thanks  to  all  these  circumstances. 
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M.  Dournovo,  who  had  now  become  the  soul  of  the  reactionary 
party,  was  in  a  fair  way  to  acquire  a  preponderating  influence 
over  the  Emperor,  whom  he  incited  with  the  utmost  perseverance 
to  annul  the  constitutional  charter  and  to  restore  the  former 
autocratic  Government.  The  Tsar  himself  appeared  to  incline 
more  and  more  to  these  counsels ;  in  the  month  of  December 
1905,  when  receiving  a  deputation  of  reactionaries  who  came  to 
petition  for  a  re-establishment  of  the  autocracy,  he  had  still  main¬ 
tained  that  the  Manifesto  of  October  30th  was  the  ‘‘expression 
of  his  unchangeable  will  and  could  not  undergo  the  slightest 
attaint  ” ;  but  some  weeks  later  he  replied  to  another  deputation, 
wdiich  insisted  upon  the  removal  of  Count  Witte  and  protested 
against  the  emancipation  of  the  Jews,  that  he  would  “bear  alone 
the  burden  of  pow'er  ”  that  he  had  assumed  at  Moscow  and  for 
which  he  acknowledged  “responsibility  to  God  alone,”  and  he 
added  :  “The  light  of  truth  will  soon  burst  forth  and  all  will 
become  clear ;  children  of  Eussia,  unite  and  hold  yourselves 
ready.”  This  enigmatic  language,  coloured  with  mysticism,  gave 
proof  of  the  progress  attained  by  the  labours  of  the  reactionary 
party  and  seemed  to  point  to  an  anti-revolutionary  crisis  in  the 
near  future. 

In  spite  of  all  these  alarming  symptoms,  the  situation  improved 
perceptibly  at  the  beginning  of  March.  Yielding  to  the  advice 
of  Count  Witte,  the  Emperor  issued  a  new  Manifesto,  accom¬ 
panied  by  two  ukases,  defining  the  new  organisation  of  the 
Empire  in  conformity  with  the  principles  enounceS  in  the  Mani¬ 
festo  of  October  30th.  The  legislative  power  was  delegated  to 
two  Chambers  :  a  Council  of  the  Empire,  or  Upper  House,  with 
a  membership  half  nominative  and  half  elective,  and  the  Domna, 
all  of  whose  members  were  to  be  elected. 

This  organisation  endowed  Eussia  with  a  complete  constitu¬ 
tional  system,  which,  although  subject  to  criticism  as  being 
defective  an|J  insufficient  in  many  respects,  was  none  the  less 
a  decisive  step  forward,  and  for  that  reason  it  w'as  frankly 
accepted  by  all  those,  including  myself,  who  represented  the 
Moderate  Liberal  Party.  This  party,  which  had  taken  the  name 
of  “Octobrist,”  continued  to  oppose  Count  Witte  on  personal 
rather  than  political  grounds,  but  declared  itself  ready  and 
willing  to  support  any  Cabinet  sincerely  desirous  of  carrying  out 
the  above  reforms.  On  the  other  hand,  the  more  advanced 
Liberals,  called  officially  the  Constitutional  Democratic  Party,  a 
name  abbreviated  to  C.D.,  and  then,  by  a  play  of  w’ords,  trans¬ 
formed  to  “Cadet,”  remained  hostile,  and  maintained  that  the 
faculties  accorded  to  the  Douma  were  not  sufficient,  especially 
those  concerning  the  vote  on  the  Budget  and  the  right  of  inter- 
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pellation.  The  Cadets,  who  were  strongly  organised,  prepared 
for  an  active  electoral  campaign,  and  placed  at  the  head  of  their 
programme  a  demand  for  an  extension  of  the  powers  of  the 
Douma,  the  opening  of  which  was  to  take  place  on  May  10th. 
As  that  date  drew  nearer  it  became  more  and  more  evident  that 
it  would  be  the  signal  for  the  dismissal  of  Count  Witte,  who  was 
abandoned  by  the  Emperor  and  opposed  by  all  the  political 
parties.  Several  prominent  persons  were  mentioned  as  being 
likely  to  succeed  him,  all  belonging  to  the  bureaucracy,  and  a 
number  of  ministerial  slates  were  drawn  up  and  circulated,  almost 
all  of  which  contained  my  name  for  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  causing  me  no  little  disquiet,  for,  while  quite  willing  to 
join  a  Cabinet  composed  of  men  sharing  my  own  political  ideas 
and  with  whom  I  could  co-operate  in  putting  the  new  measures 
into  working  order,  I  did  not  enjoy  the  prospect  of  allying  myself 
with  a  group  of  bureaucrats,  who  would  be  sure  to  fall  foul  of 
the  Douma.  Furthermore,  having  been  out  of  all  active  diplo¬ 
matic  work  for  three  years,  I  felt  inadequately  prepared  for  the 
task  of  directing  the  foreign  affairs  of  my  country  at  so  troubled 
and  critical  a  period.  I  resolved,  then,  to  try  to  persuade  the 
Emperor  to  place  at  the  head  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
for  the  time  being,  an  older  and  more  experienced  diplomatist — 
M.  Nelidoff,  for  example — and  appointing  me,  as  he  had  at  first 
intended,  to  one  of  the  important  embassies  for  a  while,  in  order 
that  I  might  acquire  a  better  knowledge  of  the  undercurrent  of 
European  politics. 

In  the  month  of  March  I  obtained  a  three  weeks’  leave  and 
went  to  Paris  and  London,  where  I  wished  to  confer  on  the 
general  political  situation,  and  my  relation  thereto,  with  our 
Ambassadors  in  those  capitals,  M.  Nelidoff  and  Count  Bencken- 
dorff.  I  expected  also  to  rejoin  in  Paris  our  Ambassador  to  Eome, 
M.  Mouravieff,  a  near  relative.  I  was  on  terms  of  great  intimacy 
with  all  three,  besides  being  in  perfect  accord  with  them  respect- 
mg  the  leading  political  questions  of  the  day,  so  that  it  was 
highly  important  for  me  to  discuss  thoroughly  with  them  the 
international  situation  created  by  the  foreign  and  domestic  crisis 
that  Kussia  had  just  undergone.  I  hoped,  too,  to  gain  M. 
Nelidoff’s  consent  to  the  plan  that  I  intended  to  propose  to  the 
Emperor. 

My  stay  in  Paris  and  in  London  resulted  most  happily  for  me 
in  that  it  gave  me  the  chance  to  arrive  at  a  complete  communion 
of  ideas  with  M.  Nelidoff,  Count  Benckendorff  and  M.  Moura¬ 
vieff  as  to  the  policy  to  be  adopted  by  Russia.  It  was,  in  fact, 
the  identical  policy  that  I  submitted  to  the  Tsar  when,  only  a  few 
weeks  later,  I  became  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  it  finally 
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developed  into  the  arrangement  which  became  known  to  the 
world  as  the  “Triple  Entente.”  This  communion  of  ideas  endured 
throughout  the  entire  term  of  my  Ministry,  and  it  is  with  a 
sentiment  of  profound  gratitude  that  I  invoke  in  these  lines  the 
memory  of  those  three  eminent  statesmen  who  gave  me  on  every 
occasion  their  most  intelligent  and  most  loyal  co-operation,  and 
not  one  of  whom,  alas,  is  now  numbered  among  the  living. 

On  the  other  hand,  my  plan  for  bringing  about  the  appointment 
of  M.  Nelidolf  to  the  post  of  jMinister  of  Foreign  Affairs  met 
with  a  categorical  refusal  on  his  part,  and  no  other  course 
remained  open  to  me  than  to  prepare  myself,  quite  against  my 
will,  for  undertaking  a  task  that  was  rendered  peculiarly  difficult 
and  irksome  by  circumstances. 

My  sojourn  at  Paris  and  London  coincided  with  an  exceedingly 
interesting  political  phase — the  last  days  of  the  Algeciras  Con¬ 
ference.  The  debates  at  Algeciras  summed  up,  one  might  say, 
the  diplomatic  work  that  had  been  accomplished  in  Europe  for  a 
year  past,  and  it  was  of  great  interest  to  me  to  inform  myself 
of  all  that  had  taken  place  behind  the  scenes  at  the  Conference. 
M.  Nelidolf  and  Count  BcnckendorlT,  with  the  best  of  goodwill, 
initiated  me  into  all  the  details  of  the  complex  play  of  rival 
interests  that  became  manifest  during  that  memorable  meeting. 

That  period  was  marked  by  an  incident  to  which  the  historians 
of  the  Conference  have  given  but  little  attention,  but  which,  to 
my  mind,  exerted  great  influence  upon  the  relations  between 
Kussia  and  Germany,  and,  consequently,  upon  the  course  of 
events  in  Europe ;  I  allude  to  the  circular  note  of  Count  Lams- 
dorff,  directing  the  Ilussian  representatives  to  convey  to  the 
Governments  participating  in  the  Conference  the  instructions 
that  had  been  issued  to  the  Bussian  plenipotentiaries  at  Algeciras 
with  regard  to  the  crucial  question  of  the  police.  The  object  of 
that  circular  was  to  put  an  end  to  the  rumours,  started  in  Berlin, 
to  the  effect  that  Bussia  refused  to  support  France  in  that  con¬ 
troversy  and  was  ranging  herself  under  the  German  flag. 
M.  Nelidoff,  alarmed  by  those  rumours,  considered  it  necessary 
to  calm  French  public  opinion,  and,  with  tliat  end  in  view,  com¬ 
municated  the  contents  of  the  despatch  to  the  French  journalist, 
M.  Tardieu,  who  published  a  resume  in  Le  Temps.  This  pro¬ 
voked  a  violent  outburst  of  anger  on  the  part  of  the  German 
Emperor,  who  not  only  was  disa))pointed  because  of  the  assistance 
given  to  France  by  Bussia  in  the  premises,  but  felt  that  a 
personal  injury  had  been  done  him  by  the  publicity  with  which 
it  had  been  accompanied.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  criticise 
Nicliolas  II.  in  public,  and  in  most  uncomplimentary  terms,  for 
the  Tsar’s  black  ingratitude  to  Germany,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
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German  Press,  reverting  to  tlie  well-worn  subject  of  the  benefits 
heaped  upon  Eussia  by  Germany  during  the  war  wdth  Japan  and 
Russia’s  ingratitude  therefor,  commenced  a  violent  campaign 
against  Eussian  diplomacy,  pursuant,  no  doubt,  to  Government 
order.  Finally,  the  German  banks  were  directed,  under  pretence 
of  reprisals,  to  abstain  from  all  participation  in  the  Eussian  Loan 
which  was  being  negotiated  in  Paris  and  a  slice  of  which  had  been 
reserved  for  them. 

It  was  not  until  later,  when,  in  my  capacity  as  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  I  gained  full  knowledge  of  the  Kaiser’s  efforts 
to  draw  Emperor  Nicholas  into  an  alliance  with  Germany,  that  I 
was  in  a  position  to  comprehend  completely  the  underlying  causes 
of  the  German  Emperor’s  disappointment  and  chagrin.  His 
temporary  success  in  that  direction,  through  the  famous  inter¬ 
view  at  Bjorkoe,  has  since  been  fully  revealed.  At  the  moment 
of  which  I  am  speaking,  the  German  Emperor  had  not  lost  hope 
of  bolding  the  Tsar  to  the  Bjorkoe  agreement,  but  the  publication 
of  Count  Lamsdorff’s  despatch  furnished  him  with  a  tangible 
proof  that  his  plans  were  definitely  upset,  and  he  straightway 
conceived  for  Emperor  Nicholas  a  hatred  that  he  managed  to 
conceal  for  some  years,  but  which  burst  all  bounds  when  he  finally 
decided  to  throw  off  his  mask  in  the  month  of  August,  1914. 

This  incident  of  the  despatch  of  Count  Lamsdorff  had  a  curious 
epilogue  at  Berlin.  Prince  von  Biilow’,  on  being  interpellated 
concerning  the  subject  by  Bebel  in  the  Eeichstag,  rose  to  reply, 
when  he  was  seized  wdth  a  fainting-fit.  Although  his  health  was 
re-established,  he  remained  in  private  life  for  some  time  after. 
It  is  certain  that  his  reply,  if  it  had  not  been  suddenly  inter¬ 
rupted,  would  have  revealed  to  the  public  the  radical  change  that 
had  taken  place  in  Eusso-German  relations,  a  change  which, 
at  that  time,  was  not  fully  comprehended  except  by  those  con¬ 
versant  wdth  all  the  facts. 

It  was  during  my  visit  to  Paris  and  London  that  I  learned  the 
first  results  of  the  elections  for  the  Douma.  These  results  proved 
clearly  that  the  Cadets  were  about  to  wdn  a  crushing  victory,  not 
only  over  the  reactionaries  but  over  the  Octobrists  as  w^ell.  The 
supremacy  of  the  Cadets  was  due,  principally,  to  their  superior 
organisation,  but  the  Government,  or,  rather,  M.  Doumovo,  had 
contributed  to  their  success  by  a  policy  of  blind  and  brutal 
repression  that  had  exasperated  the  more  moderate  elemmits. 
This  confirmed  my  fears  that  the  new  Cabinet,  as  it  was  to  be 
constituted,  would  be  brought  into  collision  with  the  Douma  at 
the  very  start,  and  I  felt  all  the  more  repugnance  at  the  prospect 
of  belonging  to  it. 

Shortly  after  my  return  to  Copenhagen  I  w^as  summoned  to 
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St.  Petersburg  by  the  Emperor,  to  succeed  Count  Lamsdorff.  1 
had  no  choice  but  to  obey,  and  I  arrived  at  St.  Petersburg  the 
same  day  that  the  Douma  opened,  just  in  time  to  be  present  at 
that  memorable  ceremony  in  the  Winter  Palace.  The  Emperor 
accepted  the  resignation  of  Count  Witte  on  that  day,  and 
appointed  M.  Goremykine  Prime  Minister.  An  almost  complete 
change  in  the  personnel  of  the  Cabinet  followed ;  I  made  a  final 
attempt  to  stay  out,  but  the  Emperor  appealed  to  my  loyalty  in 
terms  which  made  it  quite  impossible  for  me  to  persist  in  my 
refusal,  and  a  few  days  after  my  appointment  to  the  post  of 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  was  gazetted. 


THE  BRITISH  PROTECTORATE  OF  EGYPT. 


Thr  recent  outbreak  in  Egypt,  and  the  intensity  of  the  hostility 
towards  ourselves  which  it  has  revealed,  came  as  a  considerable 
shock  to  most  people  in  this  country,  w'ho  had  hitherto  believed 
that  the  immense  benefits  which  British  administration  has  con¬ 
ferred  on  Egypt  were  generally  recognised  by  its  inhabitants. 
The  causes  of  the  outbreak  have  been  discussed  in  innumerable 
letters  and  articles  in  the  daily  Press,  and  it  is  not  my  purpose 
to  revert  to  them  here.  But  one  matter  which — to  judge  by  all 
one  reads  and  hears — has  particularly  puzzled  the  public  is  the 
bitter  opposition  to  even  the  principle  of  the  Protectorate  itself, 
which  most  Englishmen  believed  had  long  ago  been  accepted  by 
Egyptians.  This  I  hold  to  be  mainly  due  to  errors  of  judgment 
and  want  of  foresight  in  the  method  of  its  establishment  and 
declaration,  which  have  led  to  grievances  and  misunderstanding  in 
Egypt — supplemented  and  reinforced,  of  course,  by  certain  other 
grave  mistakes  by  which  they  have  been  followed.  Some  explana¬ 
tions,  therefore,  on  this  matter  may  help  to  an  understanding  of  the 
Egyptian  point  of  view,  and  be  of  interest  at  the  present  moment. 

The  Protectorate  was  established  by  a  Proclamation  of  the 
British  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Egyptian  “  Official  Journal  ”  and  placarded  on  the 
walls  of  Cairo,  on  December  18th,  1914,  and  which  stated  that, 
“in  view  of  the  state  of  war  arising  out  of  the  action  of  Turkey, 
Egypt  was  placed  under  the  protection  of  his  Majesty,  and  would 
thenceforth  constitute  a  British  Protectorate ;  that  the  suzerainty 
of  Turkey  was  terminated ;  and  that  His  Majesty’s  Government 
would  defend  Egypt  and  protect  its  interests  and  inhabitants.” 
This  was  supplemented  by  a  further  Proclamation,  on  the 
following  day,  deposing  the  Khedive,  Abbas  Hilmy  IT.,  and 
replacing  him  on  the  throne  by  his  uncle.  Prince  Hussein  Kamel 
Pasha,  under  the  style  and  title  of  Sultan  of  Egypt.  This  latter 
Proclamation  was  accompanied  by  a  despatch  from  the  acting 
British  Representative  in  Egypt,  addressed  to  the  new  Sultan, 
and  stating,  in  very  general  terms,  the  views  of  His  Majesty’s 
Government  with  regard  to  the  nature  of,  and  necessity  for,  the 
new  Protectorate. 

This  important  pronouncement  alluded  to  a  variety  of  matters 
relating  to  both  external  and  internal  sovereignty — such  as  British 
protection  for  Egyptians  abroad,  the  removal  of  restrictions  on 
the  Army  and  on  the  grant  of  honorific  distinctions,  the  privileges 
of  foreigners,  individual  liberty,  education,  agriculture,  religious 
institutions,  and  future  self-government.  But  the  only  definite 
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announcement  it  contained  was  that  the  foreign  affairs  of  the 
new  Protectorate  would  in  future  be  conducted  through  His 
Majesty’s  Representative  in  Cairo.  This  was,  in  reality,  a  super¬ 
fluous  truism,  since  it  is  the  universal  rule  in  all  Protectorates.* 
What  the  Egyptian  people,  and  more  particularly  the  ruling 
classes,  chiefly  wanted  to  know  was  the  degree  of  intervention  the 
Protecting  State  intended  thenceforward  to  exercise  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  its  dependent.  This  has  been,  indeed,  the  principal 
bone  of  contention  in  most  modern  Protectorates,  and  on  this 
point  the  official  documents  preserved  a  discreet  and,  to  the 
Egyptians,  exasperating  silence.  The  documents  in  question 
were  therefore — as  might  have  been  anticipated — the  subject  of 
much  acrimonious  comtuent.  The  critics  pointed  out  that  if, 
among  the  numerous  and  thorny  points  of  controversy  in  these 
matters,  there  is  one  question  of  principle  on  which  international 
lawyers  are  generally  agreed,  it  is  that  intervention  by  the  Pro¬ 
tecting  Power  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Protected  State  is 
permissible  only  so  far  as  may  be  indispensable  to  safeguard  the 
latter’s  responsibility  to  foreign  nations,  and  no  further.  They 
accordingly  suggested,  with  some  degree  of  plausibility,  that  in 
the  absence  of  any  definite  statement  to  the  contrary,  it  must  be 
assumed  that  this  principle  would  thereafter  regulate  ofiScial 
relations  between  Great  Britain  and  Egypt. 

Moreover,  as  legal  affairs  in  Egypt  have  for  generations  been 
mainly  conducted  on  French  lines,  and  French  law  was  adopted, 
at  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  Mixed  Tribunals  in  1875, 
as  the  basis  of  modern  Egyptian  law,  French  principles  and  in¬ 
stitutions  have  thus  become  familiar  and  congenial  to  most 
educated  Egyptians  of  the  official  classes,  and  they  are  wont 
accordingly  to  turn  to  French  precedents  in  all  such  matters. 
They  did  not,  therefore,  fail  to  observe  that  when  France  estab¬ 
lished  her  Protectorate  in  Tunis  in  1884  she  regulated  its  nature 
and  scope  with  the  utmost  nicety.  The  basis  of  Franco-Tunisian 
arrangements  was  a  formal  Treaty,  of  May  12th,  1881,  between 
the  French  Republic  and  the  Bey  of  Tunis,  and  this  was  supple¬ 
mented  by  a  long  series  of  Conventions  and  Presidential  Decrees 
of  the  President  of  the  French  Republic,  between  the  years  1882- 
1885,  w’hich  elaborately  defined  and  regulated  the  r6le  of  the 
Protectorate  and  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  French  Resident- 
General,  and  in  the  main  define  and  regulate  these  matters  to 
the  present  day.  Why,  it  was  asked,  were  there  no  similar 

(1)  Cf.  Westlake,  Intrrnntionril  Law,  (Cambridge,  1910),  Pt.  I.,  p.  22 

“  In  all  Protectorates,  it  is  arranged  that  the  Protected  State  shall  enter 
into  no  treaty  or  have  any  diplomatic  intercourse  with  outside  states,  without 
the  consent  of  the  Protecting  State.” 
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arrangements  and  conventions,  established  by  mutual  agreement  ;i 

between  the  parties  concerned,  in  the  present  instance? 

Finally,  it  was  objected  that,  inasmuch  as  the  political  status 
of  Egypt  is  the  result  of  a  number  of  International  Conventions  v 

made  between  the  Porte  and  the  Powers,  or  betw’een  the  Powers 
among  themselves,  in  the  course  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  ; 

such  status  has  been  regarded,  ever  since  the  London  Convention 
of  1840,  as  a  matter  which  cannot  be  abrogated  or  varied  without 
agreement  among  the  Signatory  Powders  of  that  Convention,  it 
was  not  competent  to  the  British  Government  alone,  by  a  uni¬ 
lateral  act  such  as  this  Proclamation  of  Protectorate,  to  modify 
such  status  fundamentally,  abolish  the  rights  of  the  Suzerain 
Power  (Turkey),  and  change  the  ruling  dynasty  in  Egypt. 

Such  were — among  others — the  principal  criticisms  levelled 
against  our  Protectorate  and  the  manner  of  its  establishment.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  they  contain  some  force,  but,  in  essen¬ 
tials,  they  may  be  answered. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Protectorate  thus  declared  was  no  new 
institution,  similar  to  other  European  or  Eastern  Protectorates 
which  at  one  time  or  another  it  has  suited  some  great  Power  to 
set  up.  The  declaration  in  question  was,  in  reality,  little  more 
than  a  formal  regularisation  of  a  de  facto  situation  arising  out  of 
the  circumstance  that  Great  Britain  had  militarily  occupied  and 
civilly  administered  the  country  for  some  five  and  thirty  years. 

Her  rights  in  Egypt  are  not  solely,  or  even  primarily,  founded 
on  vague  and  general  doctrines  of  international  law,  but  on  the 
specific  and  fundamental  fact  that  she  rescued  the  country  from 
anarchy  and  bankruptcy  in  1882,  and  saved  the  reigning  family 
from  destruction  or  exile  at  the  hands  of  a  rebel  army.  In  short, 
as  the  result  of  our  armed  intervention,  for  the  benefit  of  Egypt, 
we  had  had  a  veiled  Protectorate  in  that  country  for  upwards  of 
a  generation.  What  we  established  in  1914  was  a  formal  Pro¬ 
tectorate,  superimposed  on  the  military  occupation  of  a  country 
which,  when  such  occupation  commenced,  wms,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  conquered  territory.  To  suggest,  under  such 
circumstances,  that  the  new  name  necessarily  implied  a  grave 
and  material  restriction  of  the  powders  of  government  and  adminis¬ 
tration  theretofore  exercised — and  exercised  of  necessity  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  order  and  effecting  reforms — was  a  dialec¬ 
tical  quibble  of  a  kind  dear  to  the  hearts  of  »subtle  Oriental 
lawyers  and  politicians,  but  having  little  relation  to  political 
realities  or  the  necessities  of  practical  administration.  As  to  the 
precedent  of  Tunis,  it  is  sufficient  to  observe  that,  though  un¬ 
doubtedly  instructive,  it  is  far  from  conclusive,  because  the  local 
conditions  arg  quite  different,  as  could  be  easily  demonstrated  did 

VOL.  evil.  N.s.  0* 
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space  permit.  The  argument  concerning  the  international  status 
of  Egypt  is  more  serious.  We  have  used  it  ourselves  on  occasion 
in  discussions  with  foreign  Powers,  and  it  cannot  be  lightly  dis¬ 
missed.  But,  as  to  this,  it  is  material  to  remember  that  since 
1904,  when  we  settled  our  differences  with  France  by  the  Anglo- 
French  Convention  of  that  year,  the  British  occupation  of  Egypt 
has  been  formally  recognised  by  all  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe; 
that  the  action  taken  was  doubtless  approved,  or  tacitly  acquiesced 
in,  by  our  Allies  ;  and  that,  as  regards  our  enemies,  it  was  plainly  a 
matter  which  would  necessarily  form  part  of  the  general  settlement 
to  be  accepted  by,  or  imposed  on,  them  at  the  conclusion  of  Peace. 

In  the  main,  therefore,  a  good  answer  can  be  made  to  the 
principal  grievances  alleged  against  us.  None  the  less,  it  cannot, 
in  my  opinion,  be  denied  that  our  manner  of  proceeding  in  this 
matter  was  unfortunate  and  ill-advised.  The  more  readily  the 
obvious  objections  to  be  encountered  could  be  answered,  the  more 
injudicious  it  appears  that  no  attempt  should  have  been  made  to 
anticipate  and  refute  them.  In  view  of  the  mentality  and 
character  of  the  people  of  Egypt — and  more  especially  of  the 
Nationalist  Party,  which  at  that  time  by  no  means  included  the 
whole  nation  and  whose  ranks  it  was  important  not  to  swell— 
it  was  certain  that  such  questions  would  be  raised,  sooner  or 
later,  in  a  more  or  less  acute  form,  and  some  effort  should  there¬ 
fore  have  been  made  to  forestall  them  by  fuller  provisions  and 
explanations  at  the  time.  It  is,  of  course,  by  no  means  certain 
that  Egyptian  opposition  would  have  been  silenced,  if  we  had 
been  more  explicit.  The  Tunisian  precedent,  to  which  reference 
has  been  made,  does  not  err  on  the  side  of  modesty  in  the  rdle 
assigned  to  France  and  her  representatives  (a  circumstance,  by 
the  way,  which  our  French  friends  not  infrequently  appear  to 
forget  when  they  discuss  our  proceedings  in  Egypt  ^),  and  had  we 
followed  it  closely,  there  is  little  reason  to  suppose  that  Egyptians 
w'ould  have  been  particularly  pleased.  But,  at  any  rate,  the 
situation  would  have  been  frank  and  clearly  defined,  and  some 
limits  would  have  been  set  to  British  interference.  I  believe  that 
this  would  have  sufficed,  at  that  time,  to  satisfy  all  moderate  men 
who  formed  the  bulk  of  the  community,  for  nothing  had  then 

(1)  C/.  e.g.  a  series  of  “  Lettres  d’Egypte,”  which  has  recently  been  appearing  at 
intervals  in  the  Jowndldea  D6bats,  and  the  prejudiced  tone  of  which  towards  our 
administration  in  Egsr**'  is  characteristic  of  a  certain  typo  of  French  publicist. 
Such  writers  might  reflect  with  advantage  on  the  view  taken  of  their  own 
administration,  in  Algeria  and  Tunis,  by  very  enlightened  Egyptians,  such  as  the 
former  Grand  Muffi,  Mohammed  Abdu.  “  He  drew  a  black  picture  of  the  state  of 
things  in  French  North  Africa,  compared  to  which  he  said  the  sufferings  of  native 
Egypt,  at  the  hcuids  of  the  English,  were  as  light  to  darkness.  In  Algeria,  the 
whole  eulministration  is  directed  in  the  interests  of  the  European  colonists  at  the 
expense  of^tbe  natives  .  .  .  Nor  is  the  state  of  things  better  i{i  Tunis  than  in 
Algeria.”  (See  "  My  Diaries,”  by  W.  S.  Blunt.  Pt.  II.  p,  79), 
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been  heard — save  from  a  few  extremists — of  claims  to  “entire 
independence.”  Such  claims  are  largely  the  result  of  the  blunders 
before  referred  to  ^  and  of  appetites  whetted  by  a  more  or  less 
successful  insurrection. 

It  has  been  claimed  in  Parliament  by  the  official  spokes¬ 
man  of  the  Foreign  Office  “  that  all  these  criticisms  as 
to  the  failure  to  organise  the  Protectorate  and  define  its 
scope  are  belated  strictures,  in  the  nature  of  wisdom  after  the 
event,  of  which  nothing  was  heard  at  the  time  the  Protectorate 
was  launched,  or  indeed  until  the  outbreak  in  Egypt  occurred. 
This  is  not  the  case.  And  as  I  was  the  principal  legal  adviser  of 
the  Egyptian  Government  at  the  time  and  may  be  thought  to 
bear  some  responsibility  for  the  course  taken  and  the  results  it 
has  produced,  I  feel  justified  in  stating  that  at  a  very  early  stage 
of  the  proceedings  I  made  strong  representations  to  the  above 
effect.  In  a  memorandum  from  the  Ministry  of  Justice,  Cairo, 
dated  February  8th,  1915,  or  some  six  weeks  after  the  Protec¬ 
torate  was  launched,  addressed  to  the  British  Residency I  urged 
that  the  Protectorate  should  be  forthwith  organised  and  defined 
—though  quite  as  much,  I  admit,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
efficient  control  by  the  Protecting  Power  (under  its  increased 
responsibilities  for  the  maintenance  of  order),  as  from  that  of 
extending  the  powers  of  the  indigenous  Government  and  con¬ 
ciliating  native  opinion.  “If,”  I  wrote,  “in  the  case  of  newly- 
declared  Protectorates,  such  as  those  of  Tunis  and  Morocco,  which 
were  not  preceded  by  any  previous  military  occupation,  it  was 
considered  ^essential  to  organise  minutely  the  control  to  be  exer¬ 
cised  by  the  Protecting  Power,  not  only  over  foreign  affairs  but 
over  administration  generally,  a  fortiori  would  such  organisation 
appear  to  be  desirable  in  the  case  of  a  country  where  it  has,  in 
fact,  existed,  albeit  in  an  inchoate  and  more  or  less  unsatisfactory 
form,  for  upwards  of  thirty  years.”  I  even  ventured  to  predict 
what  would  happen  if  no  such  steps  were  taken ;  and  in  the  light 
of  subsequent  events  it  may  not  be  without  interest  to  reproduce 
the  passage  here  :  “  At  the  present  moment  the  necessity  for  such 
a  change  of  policy  (i.e.,  a  more  or  less  precise  definition  of  the 

(1)  Perhaps  the  worst  and  the  most  fatal  of  these  was  the  original  refusal  of  the 
Foreign  Office  to  allow  Egypt  any  opportunity  of  explaining  her  views  and 
upirations  in  London  or  Paris,  while  the  representatives  of  the  ^new  Kingdom 
of  Arabia  (Hedjaz)  were  received  with  open  arms. 

(2)  See  Statement  by  the  Foreign  Secretary  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Times, 
Nov.  26th,  1919. 

(3)  This  document  presumably  still  reposes  in  the  archives  of  that  establish¬ 
ment.  The  Residency  was,  at  that  time,  in  the  charge  of  an  Anglo-Indian 
ofScial  whom  the  Foreign  Office  had  sent  out,  in  the  preceding  December,  as 
High  Commissioner  to  Egypt,  to  which  country,  its  men  and  its  problems,  he 
vae  a  total  stranger. 
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r6le  of  the  Protecting  Power)  is,  perhaps,  less  apparent  than  it 
has  been,  at  most  times,  in  the  course  of  the  last  few  years 
With  war  actually  within  our  borders,^  martial  law  proclaimed 
throughout  the  country,  great  anxiety  in  financial  matters  and 
general  uneasiness  as  to  the  future,  the  more  turbulent  elements 
of  the  community  are  temporarily  cowed  or  quiescent,  and  order 
has — so  far — been  maintained  with  little  difficulty.  But,  once 
all  these  checks  are  removed,  and  should  the  country  emerge 
triumphant  from  its  present  perils,  the  more  disquieting  features 
recently  observable  in  local  politics,  during  the  first  session  of  the 
new  Legislative  Assembly,  will  reappear,  and  probably  in  an 
accentuated  form.  If  no  steps  are  taken  to  place  British  control 
upon  a  more  definite  basis,  it  is  probable  that  the  government  of 
the  country,  far  from  becoming  easier  under  the  new  Protectorate, 
will  become  increasingly  difficult.  It  is  inqx>ssible  to  ignore  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  profound  and  growing  tendency  on  the  part 
of  the  more  enlightened — or,  rather,  of  the  better  educated- 
classes  of  the  population  to  demand  increased  powers  for  existing 
representative  institutions,  and  further  and  constant  eliminations 
of  all  the  foreign  elements  in  the  Administration.  At  times, 
indeed,  the  clamour  for  increased  administrative  liberty  and  full 
representative  government  becomes  very  loud  and  insistent.  .  .  . 
It  must  further  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  impending  abolition 
of  the  Capitulations — in  itself  a  most  desirable  and  indeed  indis¬ 
pensable  measure — will  nevertheless  tend  to  increase,  rather  than 
diminish,  the  difficulties  of  the  situation.  No  scheme  for 
replacing  the  present  Mixed  Tribunals,  which  contains  what  the 
British  and  other  European  colonies  will  regard  hs  adequate 
securities  for  an  efficient  administration  of  justice,  will  be  likely 
to  commend  itself  to  the  classes  above  referred  to.®  .  .  .  More¬ 
over,  if  the  Capitulations  are  abolished,  Egypt  will  acquire  not 
only  full  legislative,  but  also  full  fiscal,  liberty.  And  it  is  especially 
in  fiscal  affairs  that  a  mere  moral,  vague  and  unorganised  control 
w'ould  be  entirely  inadequate.”  ® 

(1)  The  Turks  were  then  actually  attacking,  or  about  to  attack,  on  the  Canal. 

(2)  It  would  appear,  now  that  it  is  proposed  to  preserve  the  mixed  Tribunala— 
which  are  the  outcome  of  the  Capitulations  and  their  principal  bulwark — and 
even  to  strengthen  their  position  by  transferring  to  them  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Consular  Courts  (see  Times,  January  24th,  p.  11).  This,  if  true,  would  denote  the 
failure  in  essentials  of  the  too  sweeping  policy  in  Judicial  affairs  which  has 
characterised  the  efforts  of  certain  administrators  in  Egypt  latterly.  Some  Com¬ 
mittee  was  formed  at  the  Foreign  Office,  in  1917,  for  tho  furtherance  of  such  schemes, 
but  no  report  of  its  proceedings  or  opinions  has,  I  believe,  ever  been  published. 

(3)  Finall3%  as  regards  this  question  of  warning,  I  may  mention  that  I  took  an 
early  opportunity,  after  my  retirement,  of  endeavouring  to  draw  public  attention 
to  the  dangers  of  this  imdefined  and  unorganised  Protectorate — upwards  of 
a  year  before  any  outbreak  in  Egjqit — in  the  pages  of  our  leading  organ  of  inter¬ 
national  law.  See  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Comparative  Legislation,  h®''- 
1917,  pp.  23&-269. 
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[  In  referring  to  these  views  of  five  years  ago,  I  am  not  endeavour- 
i  ing  to  lay  claim  to  any  particular  political  prescience.  It  seems 
I  to  me  that,  given  the  general  conditions,  it  was  tolerably  easy 
}  to  foresee  what  would  happen,  once  the  strain  of  war  was 
i  removed,  even  if — perhaps  especially  if — we  were  completely 
;  triumphant.  Nevertheless,  events  proved  that  the  authorities  in 
!  Cairo  were  taken*  completely  by  surprise  when  the  outbreak 
I  occurred,  shortly  after  the  Armistice,  in  March,  1919,  and  had 
j  evidently  made  no  adequate  preparation  to  deal  with  it. 

However,  no  attention  was  paid  to  the  above  representations,  and 
we  persisted  in  a  course  which  was,  no  doubt,  the  most  convenient 
to  ourselves  at  the  moment,  since  it  left  practically  everything 
open  for  future  discussion,  but  which  was  fraught  wuth  grave 
and  obvious  dangers.  How^  far  the  course  in  question  was  due 
to  the  views  of  the  Foreign  Office  itself,  or  is  to  be  attributed  to 
the  advice  of  certain  officials  then  in  Egypt,  I  am  unable  to  say. 
But  the  destinies  of  the  country  at  that  crucial  moment  of  its 
fate  were,  locally,  in  the  sole  charge,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
of  d,  locum  tenens  at  the  British  Agency.  This,  indeed,  invjtriably 
happened  in  Egypt,  before  the  war,  during  the  summer  and  early 
autumn,  and — in  view  of  the  very  great  responsibilities  involved 
—it  was  one  of  the  least  defensible  features  of  our  system  of 
government.  That  a  country  of  some  twelve  or  thirteen  million 
inhabitants  should  be  habitually  governed — so  far  as  the  real 
authority  was  concerned — for  some  three  or  four  months  every 
year  by  a  Counsellor  of  Embassy,  or  even  a  First  Secretary  in  the 
Diplomatic  Service,  was  little  short  of  a  scandal.  There  should 
at  least  have  been  associated  with  him  a  Commission  of  Advisers, 
or  other  e.xperienced  officials,  whom  he  should  have  been  bound 
to  consult.^  But  the  circumstances  being  what  they  were,  it  is 
evident  that  the  Foreign  Office  must  bear  the  full  responsibility 
for  all  that  occurred  and  its  results.  These  questions  of  personal 
or  collective  responsibility  for  past  errors,  and  to  whom  it  belongs, 
are  obviously  invidious  and  disagreeable,  and  I  am  loth  to  refer 
to  them ;  but  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  do  so  if  any  attempt 
is  to  be  made — as  surely  it  should  be — to  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  similar  errors  in  future.  I  hold  very  strongly  the  conviction — 
after  nearly  twenty  years’  experience  of  Foreign  Office  rule  in 
Egypt — that  the  control  of  the  destinies  of  that  important  country 
ought  not  to  be  entrusted  mainly,  or  even  largely,  to  the  Diplo- 

(1)  The  French,  in  Tunis,  set  up  a  Board  of  Civul  Comptrollers,  composed 
entirely  of  French  officials,  to  assist  the  Resident-General  in  exercising  his  func¬ 
tions  of  government.  See  the  French  Presidential  Decree  of  Oct.  4th,  1884. 
This,  however,  is  connected  with  the  whole  problem  of  the  English  Civil  Service 
in  Egypt,  which  requires  tliorough  overhauling.  It  is  one  of  the  numerous 
matters  which  is,  doubtless,  engaging  the  attention  of  the  Milner  Mission. 
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matic  Service.  The  talents  of  the  members  of  that  distinguished 
Corps,  brilliant  as  they  are  in  many  respects,  do  not  ordinarily 
lie  in  the  field  of  administration,  for  which  they  are  manifestly 
not  intended  and  not  trained,  and  for  which,  in  Egypt,  they 
have  been  too  largely  used.  Under  Lord  Cromer,  the  defects  of 
a  system,  which  had  grown  up  haphazard,  were  rarely  noticed 
because  his  own  prestige  and  authority  early  btcame  so  great  that 
he  was  seldom  interfered  with  by  the  Foreign  Office,  and,  in 
Egypt,  he  worked  in  close  personal  touch  with  the  English  heads 
of  departments  (whom,  for  all  important  posts,  he  chose  himself), 
confining  his  chancery  to  diplomatic  routine  and  allowing  them 
little  influence  in  the  actual  government  of  Egypt.  But  under 
lesser  men,  and  as  the  volume  of  the  work  increased,  the  defects 
and  dangers  of  the  system  became  at  once  apparent  and  acute. 
Yet  we  are  such  creatures  of  habit  that,  unless  public  opinion  is 
enabled  to  understand  Egyptian  affairs,  and  demands  a  change, 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  we  shall  continue  in  the  same  groove 
for  another  twenty  years  to  come. 

My  submission  is  that,  in  view  of  the  peculiar  complexity  of 
Egyptian  affairs,  which  are  quite  as  difficult  as  those  of  India 
and  necessitate  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  country  for 
their  comprehension,  the  Government  Department  responsible 
in  future  for  whatever  degree  of  control  is  retained  over  the 
Egyptian  Government — and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be 
substantial — should  be  assisted  by  some  independent  council  or 
body  of  expert  advisers,  without  whose  co-operation  it  should  not, 
in  matters  of  importance,  be  at  liberty  to  act. 

Malcolm  McTlwraith. 

PosUcri'ptum. — While  this  Brview  is  passing  through  the 
Press,  the  outlook  is  still  further  darkened  by  the  unfavourable 
news  from  Cairo  concerning  the  result  of  the  Milner  Mission. 
It  is  stated  {Times,  February  9th)  that  its  members  have  scattered 
in  various  directions  in  Egypt,  that  its  work  appears  to  have 
terminated,  and  that  it  is  believed  that  it  will  shortly  return  to 
London. 

So  far  as  it  is  ixissible  to  judge,  at  this  distance,  from  the 
ordinary  sources  of  information  available,  it  has,  indeed, 
seemed  tolerably  evident  for  some  time  that  the  Mission  had 
not  succeeded  in  getting  into  close  touch  with  any  important 
section  of  native  opinion,  or  enlisting  any  considerable  body  of 
support  in  favour  of  an  understanding.  The  truth  is  that,  in  this 
matter,  as  in  so  many  others  during  and  since  the  war,  we  have 
been,  once  more,  “too  late.”  One  seems  to  be  reading  over  again 
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the  history  of  Gallipoli — an  abortive  start,  followed  by  months  of 
delay,  affording  the  enemy  time  to  organise  his  forces  for  defence, 
an  ineffective  campaign,  and  finally  retreat. 

If  the  Mission  had  been  sent  to  Egypt  last  spring,  or  even 
gumnier,  shortly  after  its  dispatch  had  been  publicly  announced, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  would  have  been  well  received 
on  all  sides.  All  the  evidence  points  to  the  fact  that,  at  that 
time,  even  the  extremists  were  willing  to  recognise  it  and 
negotiate  with  it.  Their  spirits  had  been  damped  by  the  sub¬ 
sidence  of  the  general  effervescence,  as  a  result  of  the  more 
energetic  measures  taken  by  the  authorities,  and  they  were  ready 
for  a  compromise.  But  as  time  went  on  and  the  Mission  failed 
to  appear,  they  plucked  up  courage  again,  resumed  their  agita¬ 
tion,  and  demanded,  this  time,  a  boycott  of  the  Mission  and  a 
general  attitude  of  complete  irreconcilability.  It  would  seem 
that  they  have  largely  achieved  their  object. 

Various  causes  have  been  assigned  for  the  apparently  inex¬ 
plicable  delay  in  the  dispatch  of  the  Mission.  Chief  among  them 
are  the  (alleged)  inability  of  Lord  Milner  to  leave  England  at 
that  time,  and  the  express  wish  of  the  then  Egyptian  Prime 
Minister  (Mohammed  Said  Pasha)  that  the  Mission  should  not 
arrive  till  the  autumn.  As  regards  the -first  reason,  if  it  was  true, 
some  other  suitable  chairman  could  doubtless  have  been  found. 
Regrettable  as  the  change  would  have  been,  the  essential  thing 
was  that  there  should  be  no  inordinate  delay  between  the 
announcement  of  the  Mission  and  its  actual  arrival  in  Egypt. 
This  was  plain  to  everyone  with  any  knowledge  of  the  country. 
Letters  from  Egypt  at  that  time  w-ere  filled  with  expressions  of 
astonishment  and  angry  comment  at  this  deplorable  procrastina¬ 
tion.  As  to  the  views  of  the  Egyptian  Prime  Minister,  on  a  matter 
of  this  kind,  and  under  all  the  circumstances,  they  should  have 
been  disregarded.  The  small  degree  of  reliance  to  be  placed  upon 
this  personage  was  demonstrated,  later,  by  the  fact  that,  as  soon 
as  he  was  subjected  to  pressure  by  a  deputation  of  schoolboys, 
he  hastened  to  assure  them  that,  if  the  Mission  came  at  all,  he 
should  at  once  resign — a  declaration  of  intention  which  it  is 
nimoured  that  he  would  subsequently  have  been  very  willing  to 
withdraw,  but  was  very  properly  compelled  to  carry  out. 

However,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Mission  has  succeeded  in 
collecting  sufficient  data  and  information,  of  various  kinds,  on 
the  spot,  to  enable  it  to  pursue  its  deliberations  with  profit  in 
London,  and  to  formulate  a  scheme, — M.  McI. 


GLIMPSES  OF  THE  RUSSIAN  THEATRE.^ 


“Les  acteurs  merveilleux  du  theatre  imp(5rial  de  Moscou,  qui 
nous  4tonneraient,”  wrote  Antoine  in  1907,  and  wdien  the  fortune 
of  war  called  me  five  years  ago  to  Russia  one  of  my  chief  desires 
was  to  see  something  of  the  acting  that  had  received  so  high  a 
compliment  from  this  fine  judge.  The  coming  of  the  Russian 
ballet  had  shown  us  of  what  mimic  art  was  capable  under  the 
inspiration  of  the  painters  and  musicians  who  had  seen  its  possi¬ 
bilities  in  Eastern  as  no  one  in  Western  Europe.  Vague  tales  of 
the  wonderful  Moscow  Artistic  Theatre  had  penetrated  to 
England.  Gordon  Craig  had  produced  Hamlet  there.  Beerhohm 
Tree  had  journeyed  thither  only  to  see  it,  and  came  back  with  a 
characteristically  witty  answer  to  everyone’s  question  :  “Gordon 
Craig?  Very  good  indeed.  Shakespeare?  I  didn’t  notice  him 
during  the  performance.”  And  had  not  Bernard  Shaw',  on  seeing 
Gorky’s  The  Lower  Depths  produced  by  a  Russian  actress, 
threatened  to  destroy  all  his  plays  and  begin  to  study  his  art 
again  ab  initio?  Then,  too,  Russians  in  England  spread  the  glory 
of  the  recently-founded  “miniature”  theatres,  tiny  music-halls, 
one  made  out,  where  a  stream  of  wit  and  exotic  beauty  was  poured 
into  the  lap  of  eclectic,  intellectual  audiences.  ^Madame  Nazi- 
mova  had  conquered  America,  and  here  the  thrill  caused  by 
Orlenev  in  a  Russian  company  playing  Chirikov’s  The  Jews  at 
the  Avenue  Theatre  was  not  forgotten.  Ex  Oriente  lux.  If 
Antoine’s  realist  judgment  might  be  questioned,  it  was  hard  to 
resist  it  when  backed  by  that  of  the  director  of  the  classic  Comt^ie 
Fran9aise,  Jules  Claretie,  who  addressed  Madame  Yavorska  In 
the  memorable  words  :  “  Vous  etes  venue  de  loin  nous  rdveler  un 
art  nouveau.”  Obviously  a  chance  to  see  the  Russian  theatre 
w’ith  one’s  owm  eyes  was  one  to  be  highly  prized. 

My  first  impression,  I  must  confess,  was  not  encouraging. 
And,  indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  my  experience  was  too  frag¬ 
mentary  throughout  to  enable  me  to  form  a  steady  opinion. 
Refugee  relief  work,  concerning  which  I  communicated  some 
notes  to  The  Fortnightly  Review  later  in  1915,  was  too 
strenuous  an  occupation  to  leave  regular  time  free  for  the  theatre, 
and  the  most  T  can  claim  is  to  have  had  glimpses  of  it.  Even 
when  the  exigencies  of  the  Bolshevik  Revolution  forced  me  into 
the  theatre  as  to  sanctuary,  circumstances  precluded  my  making 

(1)  Unless  special  mention  is  made  to  the  contrary  the  conditions  described  are 
those  that  existed  before  the  Bolshevik  revolution  of  October,  1917. 
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it  a  systematic  study.  Nevertheless,  I  was  enabled  to  see  many 
interesting  performances  and  to  be  the  witness  of  the  curious 
phase  of  the  stage  after  all  life  in  Kussia  had  passed  under  the 
voke  of  the  Bolsheviks. 

The  organisation  of  the  Russian  theatre,  which  is  dictated  by 
the  immense  size  of  the  country,  is  not  quite  like  anything  else 
we  know  in  Euroi>e.  Similar  geographical  conditions  in  America 
have  there  led  to  a  gigantic  extension  of  the  touring  system, 
sometimes  as  many  as  five  conumnies  going  “on  the  road”  with 
plays  that  have  been  successfully  produced  in  New  York.  In 
Russia,  on  the  other  hand,  a  regular  touring  system  does  not 
exist.  Retrograd  and  Moscow  have  each  their  State  (formerly 
Imperial)  Opera  House  and  Theatre,  supplemented  by  a  special 
popular,  State-supported  theatre,  known  from  before  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  as  the  People’s  House.  Petrograd  has  also  the  Musical 
Drama,  which  corresponds  to  the  Paris  Opera  Comique,  and  the 
Mihailovsky  Theatre,  where  French  comedy,  performed  by  a 
re.sident  French  company,  alternated  with  classical  drama 
of  various  nations  given  by  the  company  of  the  State 
Theatre.  Beyond  these  the  two  capitals  count  hardly  more  than 
three  sizeable  private  theatres  each,  which  seems  distinctly  few' 
for  such  large  cities.  This  is  said  to  be  partly  the  result  of  very 
strict  building  laws,  and  is  probably  one  cause  of  the  existence 
of  numerous  small  houses  where  short  plays  or  composite  enter¬ 
tainments,  often  of  much  merit,  are  given.  Variety,  or,  in  the 
.\merican  sense.  Vaudeville  Theatres  on  the  modern  scale  are 
unknown,  but  to  make  up  Petrograd  and  Mo.scow  both  support 
large  and,  so  long  as  normal  life  lasted,  highly  successful  per¬ 
manent  circuses. 

The  State  Theatres  have  permanent  companies ;  so  has  the 
Artistic  Theatre  of  Moscow  ;  other  private  theatres  in  the  capitals 
renew  their  companies  each  season,  and  this  is  the  practice 
followed  by  provincial  theatres.  The  season  lasts  from  September 
till  Lent ;  Lent  and  Easter  constitute  a  separate  short  sea.son,  for 
which  theatres  are  frequently  taken  by  different  managers ;  and 
after  Easter  life  stops  altogether  in  those  known  as  “winter” 
theatres,  and  in  Petrograd  and  Moscow  and  all  over  the  country 
freshly  combined  companies  appear  before  the  public  in 
“summer  ”  theatres,  which  are  frequently  buildings  of  wood  in 
gardens  offering  as  further  attractions  variety  entertainers  and 
divers  side-shows,  besides  restaurants  and  tea-houses  where 
citizens  may  disport  themselves  on  the  warm  light  evenings. 
There  is  one  house  in  Petrograd  where  the  summer  abuts  on  the 
winter  theatre,  the  same  stage  being  used  for  both,  but  tbe  back 
wall,  of  brick,  being  taken  down  after  Easter  and  rebuilt  whete 
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the  footlights  stand  in  winter.  In  the  provinces  every  town  haa 
one  summer  and  one  w’inter  theatre,  and  the  larger  cities,  like 
Kiev,  two  or  three.  In  the  capitals,  except  in  the  subsidised 
theatres,  the  long-run  system  is  coming  into  practice,  but  in  the 
provinces  repertory  work  is  universal.  The  bill  is  changed  every 
night,  Sunday  is  the  chief  theatre-going  day,  when  every 
manager  looks  to  have  his  house  full.  Matinees  are  only  given 
during  Christmas  and  on  other  holidays.  It  might  be  thought 
that  the  immense  size  of  Russia  and  the  length  of  travel  from 
one  town  to  another  w'ould  make  for  complete  independence  of 
theatres  and  encourage  the  development  of  local  theatrical  and 
dramatic  talent ;  but  in  practice  this  is  not  so.  Unity  is  main¬ 
tained  by  the  strong  Actors’  Union  of  Moscow,  which,  in  addition 
to  protecting  the  interests  of  its  members,  acts  as  agent  for 
obtaining  them  employment  and  as -a  sort  of  clearing-house  for 
managers,  and  by  the  almost  autocratic  Union  of  Dramatic 
Authors,  which  has  a  representative  in  every  town  in  Russia,  and 
is  the  sole  agent  for  collecting  royalties.  Except  in  the  case  of 
productions  of  unprinted  plays,  these  consist  of  a  fixed  fee  per 
act,  and  throughout  the  provinces  managers  have  the  right,  with¬ 
out  any  negotiation,  to  perform  plays  that  have  been  produced 
and  printed. 

The  importance  of  the  provinces  in  the  Russian  theatrical 
system  can  thus  be  seen  at  a  glance.  To  authors  it  is  hardly 
to  be  exaggerated.  A  play  is  successfully  produced  in  Petrograd. 
It  is  immediately  printed  and  acted,  say,  ten  times  during  the 
season  in  each  of  a.  hundred  provincial  theatres.  This  gives  in 
the  course  of  six  months  the  equivalent  of  nearly  three  years’ 
continuous  touring  by  a  single  company.  Royalties  are  low, 
and  there  are  probably  no  Russian  dramatists  who  make  the  for¬ 
tunes  amassed  by  their  lucky  English  confreres ;  but  there  are 
undoubtedly  far  more  than  among  us  who  make  a  respectable 
living  out  of  writing  or  translating  for  the  stage.  For  the  actor, 
too,  the  Russian  provincial  system  has  great  advantages.  A  good 
actor  has  an  enormous  field  of  activity  open  to  him.  He  is  less 
dependent  upon  the  taste  or  prejudice  of  the  metropolitan 
managers.  The  wide  demand  for  talent  brings  up  salaries  to  a 
distinctly  higher  point  than  with  us,  when  the  regularity  of  work 
is  taken  into  account.  Unemployment  among  actors,  of  course, 
exists,  although,  curiously  enough,  it  occurs  more  frequently 
among  those  who  have  risen  to  the  top  of  the  profession — a  para¬ 
dox  to  be  touched  upon  later.  It  is  also  true  that  should  an  actor 
not  obtain  work  for  the  w^hole  season  when  contracts  are  being 
made  by  managers  for  their  companies,  there  is  a  good  chance 
of  his  remaining  unemployed  throughout  the  winter,  unless  a 
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stray  vacancy  occurs.  Nevertheless,  it  is  clear  that  a  Russian 
actor  of  even  mediocre  talent  has  a  much  better  chance  of  gaining 
a  regular  livelihood  than  an  English  player  without  special  advan¬ 
tages  of  talent,  appearance,  or  connections. 

Taking  this  preliminary  glance  at  the  general  system,  we  may 
now  pass  to  consider  the  results  that  are  obtained  from  it.  My 
first  view  of  these  was  at  Warsaw,  in  the  spring  of  1915,  where 
the  Imperial  Theatre  of  Petrograd  used  annually  to  play  a  short 
season  after  that  in  the  capital.  I  saw  A  Doll’s  House;  The  King, 
the  Law,  aud  Freedom,  by  Leonid  Andreev;  The  Sisters  Kedrin, 
a  new  comedy ;  and  The  Coulisses,  by  the  popular  poetess, 
Madame  Shchepkina-Kupernik,  a  drama  of  silly  sentiment  that 
had  made  a  success  with  that  heavy  middle-class  public  which 
exists  in  all  countries  and  always  has  bad  taste,  and  w'as  played 
with  the  spiritedness  of  an  old  hearse-horse  by  the  Imperial 
leading  lady.  Except  for  its  celebrated  doyen,  Davydov,  whom  I 
fortunately  often  saw  afterwards,  the  company  was  nearly  at  full 
strength.  What  struck  the  spectator  at  once  was  exactly  the 
contrary  of  what  report  of  the  Russian  stage  had  led  him  to 
expect,  namely,  an  extraordinary  want  of  unity  in  the  perform¬ 
ances.  The  effect  was  as  if  the  producer,  after  doing  his  pre¬ 
liminary  work  of  plotting  out  the  positions  and  establishing  the 
characteristics  of  the  parts,  had  fallen  ill,  and  not  been  replaced 
by  anyone,  so  that  the  actors  had  had  to  finish  rehearsals  without 
any  guidance  from  the  front.  There  were  some  brilliant  patches, 
but  no  contact  was  kept ;  each  performer  seemed  to  exist  in  an 
atmosphere  of  his  own  and  to  be  playing  only  for  himself.  The 
effect  on  A  Doll’s  House  was  distressing  in  the  extreme.  Ibsen, 
less  than  any  author,  can  be  used  in  this  way ;  and  the  perform¬ 
ance  was  execrable.  Without  a  directing  hand  the  play  seemed 
meaningless,  and  one  w’ondered  how  so  tame  and  trivial  an  affair 
had  come  to  thrill  the  w'orld  and  create  dissension  in  families.  Of 
the  four  performances,  that  of  Andreev’s  play  was  the  most 
effective.  The  title,  which  is  a  quotation  from  La  Brahanqonne, 
gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  work,  not,  admittedly,  one  of  Andreev’s 
best,  but  interesting  as  an  outburst  of  patriotic  admiration  for  the 
ideals  of  the  war  as  exemplified  in  Belgium’s  heroic  resistance  to 
the  mailed  fist.  Yuriev,  the  leading  jeune  premier  of  the  theatre, 
was  helped  in  his  interpretation  of  the  leading  part  by  a  personal 
resemblance  to  King  Albert.  Just  as  many  of  our  younger  actors 
who  have  attained  success  worked  under  Mr.  Granville  Barker 
at  the  Court  Theatre,  so  in  Russia  many  such  worked  under 
Madame  Yavorska  at  the  New  Theatre  in  Petrograd  and  in  the 
provinces  at  about  the  same  time.  Evreinov,  the  producer,  Yuriev, 
and  the  leading  light  comedy  actor  of  the  Petrograd  Imperial  Com- 
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pany,  Gorin  Goryainov,  were  products  of  this  school;  but  Yuriev 
despite  his  great  popularity  with  the  Petrograd  public  and  really 
accomplished  acting,  showed  himself  on  this  occasion,  as  always 
when  I  saw  him  afterwards,  cold  and,  from  a  professional  point  of 
view,  selfish.  He  was  cold  in  Charles  V.  in  Hernani,  and  cold  in 
Chatsky  in  Griboyedov’s  The  Folly  of  Wisdom.  The  Russian 
public  appears,  in  art  as  in  ix)litics,  to  be  strangely  under  the 
influence  of  the  fait  accompli.  With  them  it  is  a  case  of  omne 
notum  pro  magnifico ;  and  if  a  man  succeeds  in  establishing  him¬ 
self  in  a  good  position  in  whatsoever  institution,  the  public  will 
continue  to  accept  him  until  the  end  of  time  as  dowered  with 
exceptional  qualities  that  they  must  adore.  Only  an  idde  fixe 
of  this  kind,  plus  the  favour  of  the  Commissar  of  Theatres,  a 
second-rate  actress  named  Andreeva,  Gorky’s  “wife,”  could 
have  enabled  Y^uriev  in  1918  to  play  Macbeth  and  (Edipus 
Tyrannus,  parts  that  both  require,  above  all  things,  fire. 

The  best  work  I  saw  by  the  Petrograd  Imperial  Company  was 
in  character  parts.  Here  the  company  had  the  advantage  of  a 
remarkable  actor,  who  but  for  a  certain  lack  of  breadth  might  be 
compared  to  De  Feraiuly  of  the  ComMie  Fran^aise.  Petrovsky’s 
performance  of  a  Prussian  colonel  in  Andreev’s  play,  and  of  a 
police  official  in  The  Sisters  Kedrin,  a  clever  genre  picture  of 
modern  Russian  provincial  life,  w’as  perfect.  Everything  that 
this  admirable  artist  touches  he  embellishes  wdth  rich  and  attrac¬ 
tive  detail ;  both  in  comedy  and  drama  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  his  superior,  but  he  specialises  in  small  parts,  until  he  appears 
to  have  lost  the  habit  of  constructing  a  character  on  a  large  scale, 
so  that  on  the  rare  occasions  when  he  essays  one  the  picture  is 
overloaded  with  minutiae,  and  the  general  effect  suffers.  His 
leaving  the  State  Company  in  1917  was  a  serious  loss.  For  the 
rest,  it  must  be  said  that  my  first  impression  of  the  Petrograd 
Imperial  Theatre  was  strengthened  by  subsequent  experience. 
There  was  excellent  material  in  the  company,  but  it  was  un¬ 
directed  and  did  not  produce  the  effect  it  should  have  done.  The 
women  w^ere  weak.  The  celebrated  comedy  actress,  IMadame 
Savina,  often  compared  to  Reichemberg,  died  in  1915,  after  a 
long  and  despotic  reign  that,  as  happens  in  such  cases,  reacted 
to  the  detriment  of  the  company.  To  consider  Madame 
Michurina,  to  wffiose  ponderous  talent  allusion  has  been  made, 
as  representative  of  the  best  in  the  Russian  theatre  would  be  lo 
do  it  an  injustice.  Ge,  the  leading  tragedian,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  an  actor  in  the  first  flight.  I  saw  him  give  a  very  fine  rendering 
of  Shylock,  tempestuous,  stately,  sardonic;  he  portrayed  the 
depths  of  the  Jew’s  despair  as  I  have  rarely  seen  it,  and  was 
indeed  the  only  Shylock  I  know  to  approach  in  grandeur  and 
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power  the  level  of  Irving’s;  but,  despite  the  richness  of  the 
costumes  and  the  excellent  scenery,  that  looked  as  though  it  came 
straight  from  Paul  Veronese’s  pictures,  the  performance  was 
strangely  unsatisfying.  The  reason  was  that  the  company  did 
not  act  together.  Eaoh  acted  with  his  share  of  skill,  grace  and 
understanding,  but  alone,  so  that  the  play  seemed  a  succession 
of  monologues  delivered  by  persons  waiting  to  go  on  and  do  their 
"turn”  and  without  interest  in  the  others’  proceedings.  Ge, 
whom  I  saw  in  several  other  parts,  continued  to  impress  me  with 
his  fire,  force,  and  strong  artistic  judgment ;  he  reminded  me  of 
Holdhaus  of  Dresden  and  of  Sonnenthal  of  the  Burgtheater,  but 
he  has  a  swiftness  and  also  a  power  of  immobility  that  sets  him 
above  the  German  school.  In  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  at  the 
crucial  moment  when  Shylock  realises  that  he  is  caught  in  the 
toils  he  has  woven,  Ge  stood  perfectly  still,  as  it  seemed,  for  a 
minute  or  more,  then  fell  from  his  height — being  about  6  ft.  1  in. 
—on  to  his  face,  rolling  over  and  over,  his  whole  body  racked  with 
dry  sobs  of  horror  and  despair. 

It  was  largely  as  a  protest  against  the  fundamental  lack  of  art 
of  the  Petrograd  Imperial  productions,  in  which  the  play  is 
forgotten  for  the  actors,  that  Stanislavsky  founded  the  Moscow 
Artistic  Theatre.  His  colleagues  in  the  venture,  which  is  now 
over  a  quarter  of  a  century  old,  were  friends  and,  like  him, 
amateurs ;  his  principle,  that  the  object  of  the  theatre  is  to  render 
the  spirit  of  the  play  and  not  to  give  a  performance  of  histrionic 
talent.  He  would  never  show  anything  to  the  public  that  he  was 
not  satisfied  was  as  good  as  he  could  make  it,  and  preferred  to 
spend  three  months  in  extra  rehearsals  than  to  admi^  the  least 
unevenness  or  blot.  Such  a  programme  was  evidently  impossible 
of  accomplishment  on  a  commercial  basis,  and  Stanislavsky  and 
his  business  colleague,  Nemirovich-Danchenko,  were  backed  to 
an  unlimited  amount  by  the  Maecenas  among  Moscow  mil¬ 
lionaires,  Morozov.  But  the  succeeding  years  created  for  the 
theatre  the  public  that  did  not  exist  at  the  beginning,  and  before 
1912  the  subscription  list  was  so  heavy  that  more  than  half  the 
house  w'as  permanently  abonni,  and  a  thin  audience  a  strange 
rarity.  The  Artistic  Theatre  has  become  a  cult  among  Moscow 
highbrows,  who  go  over  and  over  again  to  see  the  same  play  in 
a  spirit  of  veneration  that  does  not  brook  even  the  expression  of 
approval  by  the  familiar  medium  of  clapping  of  hands.  This 
spirit,  to  the  inculcation  of  which  was  due  the  financial  success 
of  the  theatre,  also  indicates  its  weakness.  In  the  creation  of 
such  a  clique  of  worshippers  is  always  the  danger  that  the  object 
of  their  enthusiasm  will  either  become  precious,  or  will  stagnate. 
The  latter  is  what  has  befallen  the  Artistic  Theatre.  While  its 
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scope  has  increased,  and  it  has  shot  off  two  preparatory  schoole 
known  as  Studios  of  the  Artistic  Theatre,  both  of  which  them¬ 
selves  give  performances,  and  from  being  an  enterprise  of  Stanis¬ 
lavsky  and  his  immediate  circle,  has  become  a  co-operative 
business  in  which  every  member  of  the  company  has  highly  profit¬ 
able  shares,  it  has  not  progressed  on  the  plane  from  which  it 
takes  its  name. 

Stanislavsky  made  the  great  success  of  the  theatre  by  the  plays 
of  Chehov,  and  took  as  its  symbol  the  name  of  that  delicate 
dramatist’s  best  work.  The  Seagull.  Other  of  his  famous  pro¬ 
ductions  have  been  Gorky’s  The  Lower  Depths,  Tolstoy’s  Powers 
of  Darkness,  Ibsen’s  An  Enemy  of  the  People,  and,  chief  among 
them,  Maeterlinck’s  The  Blue  Bird.  Julius  Ccesar,  of  which  it 
was  said  that  Stanislavsky  had  brought  everything  from  Eome— 
except  the  spirit  of  Shakespeare — and  Hamlet  were  failures;  it 
is  more  curious  that  Tolstoy’s  Living  Corpse  was  not  a  success. 
Stanislavsky  himself  played  Satin,  Dr.  Stockmann,  Uncle  Vanya 
(in  Chehov’s  play  of  that  name),  and  created  a  deep  impression 
by  his  sincerity  and  the  ingenuity  of  his  characterisation ;  and 
siiipe  he  has  ceased  himself  to  play  in  it.  An  Enemy  of  the  People 
has,  I  believe,  been  dropped.  But,  generally  speaking,  the  theatre 
exists  on  the  repertory  of  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago.  A  few  plays 
have  been  added,  but  Chehov  continues  to  furnish  the  pitces  de 
resistance.  This  cannot  be  healthy  for  a  theatre.  Chehov  is  not 
so  classic  or  strong  an  author  that  a  great  theatre  can  live  by 
him  alone.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  peculiarly  representative 
of  his  eppch,  and  while  depicting  the  traits  of  his  time  and  class 
with  delicious  art,  lets  go  by  much  of  the  broad  stream  of  Russian 
life,  to  say  nothing  of  problems  that  vex  the  world  beyond  its 
borders.  In  so  far  as  it  still  relies  u]X)n  Chehov,  the  Artistic 
Theatre  is  in  danger  of  becoming  a  backw^ater. 

Chehov  has  had  a  further  influence  on  the  Artistic  Theatre, 
also  not  a  good  one.  To  produce  their  perfect  effect  his  plays 
require  a  uniform,  as  it  were,  grey  quality  in  the  acting  that 
from  dialogue,  often  apparently  trivial,  creates  a  cumulative 
impression  of  deep  feeling.  If  brilliant  acting  is  devoted  to  them 
they  become  meaningless,  and,  in  fact,  we  see  that  The  Seagull 
produced  by  the  Imperial  Theatre  in  Petrograd  failed  completely  : 
Stanislavsky  made  it  a  lasting  success.  But  the  method  he  per¬ 
fected  for  (Chehov,  applied  to  most  other  plays,  results  in  mono¬ 
tony,  and  bores.  Too  much  attention  cannot  be  paid  to  detail 
in  production ;  but  it  must  not  be  at  the  expense  of  the  large 
lines  and  the  great  moments.  Now  Chehov  is  all  detail,  and  when 
the  detail  is  treated  with  such  loving,  thorough  care  as  Stanis¬ 
lavsky  gives  it,  the  large  lines  come  out  of  themselves.  Not  so 
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with  drama  of  a  robuster  stamp.  To  take  the  case  of  The  Blue 
Bird,  which  at  the  Haymaiket  was  a  pantomime  but  at  Moscow 
a  poem,  despite  the  exquisite  and  chaste  beauty  of  the  production 
and  the  high  merit  of  the  performers,  among  whom  Madame 
Halutina  as  Tyl  Tyl  deserves  special  mention,  the  play  became 
wearisome  before  the  end. 

In  these  matters  the  golden  mean  is  struck  by  the  Imperial 
Theatre  of  Moscow,  known,  in  contrast  to  the  Opera  House  or 
Big  Theatre,  as  the  Little  Theatre.  This,  in  my  judgment,  is  the 
best  theatre  in  Russia,  and  one  of  the  best  in  the  world.  For 
strength  of  company,  grand  traditions,  high  endeavour,  and  all¬ 
round  excellence  there  is  nothing  to  be  compared  to  it  but  the 
Theatre  rran5ai8  and  the  Burgtheater  of  Vienna.  As  is  natural, 
its  finest  work  is  in  Russian  classical  drama,  and  nothing  more 
perfect  could  be  seen  on  any  stage  than  the  performances  here 
of  Ostrovsky  and  Griboyedov.  The  latter’s  classical  comedy. 
The  Folly  of  Wisdom,  which  to  some  extent  resembles,  and  w^as 
probably  inspired  by.  The  School  for  Scandal,  but  is  deeper  and 
more  natively  human  in  its  appeal  than  Sheridan’s  satire,  pro¬ 
vides  the  Little  Theatre  with  an  opportunity  that  never  stales. 
It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  rendering  here  with  that  of  the 
same  play  at  the  Artistic  Theatre.  Although  the  latter  lavishes 
on  the  production  all  its  resources  of  costume,  gorgeous  decoration, 
ingenious  make-up,  and  studied  manipulation  of  large  crowds 
upon  the  stage,  and  although  Stanislavsky  himself  plays  the 
leading  part  of  Famosov,  the  old  Russian  noble  whose  feelings 
are  outraged  by  the  new  ideas  that  young  Chatsky  imports  from 
abroad,  the  effect  of  the  play  is  weak  compared  with  that  produced 
with  more  modest  means  at  the  Little  Theatre,  w'here  attention 
is  concentrated  on  the  acting.  In  such  plays  acting  is  everything  ; 
scenery  and  properties,  though  entertaining  and  useful,  are  of 
secondary  importance.  At  the  Little  Theatre  Famosov  is  played 
by  Yujin,  in  private  life  Prince  Sumbatov,  unquestionably  the 
finest  actor  of  comedy  now  alive.  Some  Russian  critics  prefer 
Davydov,  of  the  Petrograd  Imperial  Company,  to  him ;  and 
Davydov,  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  is  superior  in  subtlety  and  in  a 
naturalness  of  art  that  I  have  never  seen  equalled  on  the  stage. 
But  Yujin  is  stronger  and  wider,  and  plays  both  drama  and 
comedy  with  incomparable  authority.  Tall  and  slightly  heavy 
in  figure,  his  marked  Caucasian  features  are  illuminated  by  the 
most  expressive  and  roguish  pair  of  eyes  ever  seen,  that  in 
moments  of  strong  feeling  are  masked  by  a  kind  of  hawk-like 
lowering  of  the  lids,  which,  thus  shrouded,  throw,  as  it  were, 
the  massive  outline  of  the  actor’s  whole  head  into  relief.  Both 
actors,  to  take  a  Western  criterion,  belong  to  the  very  small  class 
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of  which  Coqueliu  aine  was  iucontestably  the  chief ;  yet  it  U 
doubtful  w'hether  Yujin  must  not  be  placed  higher  in  point  of 
breadth  and  geniality.  To  see  him  and  Pr^ivdin,  the  comedkn 
par  excellence  of  the  company,  playing  Beshenya  Dengi  (“Money 
to  Burn  ”),  by  Ostrovsky,  is  a  pure  theatrical  joy  that  could 
hardly  be  attained  elsewhere.  Yujin  is  a  fine  tragedian,  too,  and 
one  of  his  best  parts  is  held  to  be  Othello.  Owing  to  advancing 
years  he  has  now  abandoned  this  part,  but  if  one  may  judge  from 
hearing  him  deliver  the  Moor’s  speech  to  the  Senate,  he  must 
have  been  very  fine  in  it  indeed.  In  drama  he  now  chiefly 
appears  in  his  own  plays,  for  Prince  Sumbatov  is  himself  a  con¬ 
siderable  dramatist,  his  works,  frequently  compared  to  those  of 
Sudermann  and  Sir  Arthur  Pinero,  enjoying  great  popularity  with 
the  public. 

The  Little  Theatre  is  by  no  means  wedded  to  Kussian  drama, 
in  which  it  amply  justifies  its  sobriquet  of  le  thddtre  de  Molihre 
russe.  English  and  French  plays,  as  no  doubt  formerly  German, 
figure  frequently  in  the  repertory.  Un  Verre  d’Eau,  by  Scribe, 
with  its  ceaseless  movement  and  brio  affords,  despite  the  old- 
fashioned  flavour,  an  excellent  opportunity  to  the  company. 
Among  modem  English  plays  Mid-channel  has  been  played  with 
marked  success,  while  Sir  James  Banie’s  Rosalind  and  Oscar 
Wilde’s  Salome  and  A  Florentine  Tragedy  are  constant  favourites. 
Those  w’ho  on  the  strength  of  the  reminiscences  of  the  author’s 
unworthy  translator  find  unholy  suggestions  in  Salome  (which, 
be  it  remarked,  was  refused  a  licence  here  not  on  any  moral 
grounds,  but  because  it  infringed  the  rule  against  the  introduction 
of  persons  from  the  Gospel),  would  be  converted  could  they  see 
the  play  at  the  Little  Theatre.  Salome  is  popular  with  the  whole 
Russian  play-going  public.  Of  recent  years  there  have  been 
several  new'  productions  of  it  at  “  miniature  ’’  or  Kammer  theatres. 
It  is  considered  in  Russia  a  drama  of  extraordinary  beauty  and 
subtlety  on  one  of  the  most  striking  incidents  in  the  New  Testar 
ment,  depicting  the  downfall  of  viciousness  and  the  vindication 
of  the  Prophet’s  righteousness.  Not  that  the  Russian  public  is 
specially  interested  to  draw'  a  moral,  but  if  a  moral  must  be 
drawn  it  is  inevitably  this.  In  many  productions  bizarre  effects 
are  aimed  at,  either  by  strange  lighting  or  by  some  conventional 
manner  of  acting,  intended  to  consort  w'ith  the  reiterated  varia¬ 
tions  in  the  dialogue  that  give  the  play  its  melody  and  haunting 
sense.  But  at  the  Little  Theatre  a  different  method  is  adopted. 
Here  Salome  is  prcnluced  with  a  simple  and  virile  realism  that 
immensely  enhances  its  power  and,  were  any  such  question  raised, 
would  crush  once  for  all  the  idea  that  the  play,  treated  at  its 
true  value,  could  corrupt  anyone.  The  gilded  luxury  of  the 
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Romanised,  Asiatic  court  on  its  background  of  the  stubborn 
might  of  the  real  Rome ;  the  degenerate  figure  of  the  Tetrarch ; 
his  flaunting,  bedizened  wife ;  and  Salome,  an  elfin  creature  of 
undeveloped  mentality  :  these  form  a  picture  that  can  only  revolt 
and  inspire  towards  its  opposite.  At  the  Little  Theatre  there  is 
no  doubt  with  w’hom  the  audience  sympathises,  whose  appeal 
thrills  them  :  it  is  the  commanding  presence  of  John  that  rivets 
attention,  welds  the  gorgeous  phantasmagoria  into  a  drama  of 
ideals,  dominates  even  w^hen  he  has  left  the  stage,  and  points  the 
meaning  of  the  play.  It  is  certainly  not  every  theatre  that  has  a 
Maximov  to  play  John ;  but  plays  must  be  judged  when  cast  at 
their  best.  Maximov  is  the  best  jeune  'premier  at  present  on  the 
stage.  Graced  with  a  handsome  head,  lithe  figure,  and  a  beautiful 
speaking  voice,  he  has  also  rare  gifts  of  intelligence  and  quick 
feeling.  When  at  a  special  performance  he  played  Armand  in 
Lfl  Dame  aux  Camelias  to  the  Marguerite  of  Madame  Yavorska, 
he  showed  both  his  own  merit  and  much  merit  in  the  play  that 
is  often  missed.  The  usual  inferiority  of  the  Armand  to  the 
Marguerite  makes  the  story  hard  to  believe ;  when  the  actor  is 
capable  of  maintaining  the  balance  it  is  seen  as  one  of  great  truth 
and  interplay  of  interesting  emotion.  Maximov  played  the  part 
of  Armand  as  t&at  of  a  delightful  boy,  completely  unself-conscious 
and  unspoiled,  in  a  way  that  compelled  belief  :  he  was  the  Sieg¬ 
fried  of  love,  and  made  real  at  once  Armand ’s  devotion  to  Mar¬ 
guerite  and  her  infatuation  for  him.  Petrovsky  on  this  occasion 
playing  Saint-Gaudens  and  a  w'ell-known  tragedian  Duval  pkre, 
the  performance  excited  the  highest  interest,  and  the  public, 
overflowing  into  the  corridors,  w’atched  through  doors  that  could 
not  be  shut  for  the  throng. 

It  would  have  been  a  highly  meritorious  act  in  a  cinema 
manager  to  bring  to  England  the  pictures  of  Tolstoy’s  Living 
Corpse,  filmed  from  the  production  with  Alaximov  and  Vera  Holod- 
naya  as  Fedya  and  Masha.  Had  Mr.  Ainley  seen  these,  he  would 
have  surely  altered  much  in  his  production  of  the  play  (entitled 
Reparation  at  the  St.  James’s)  and  in  his  rendering  of  the  part. 
The  London  production  contained,  inevitably,  many  points  that 
competent  Russian  advice  would  have  changed  or  eliminated,  but 
the  main  lesson  of  the  Russian  performance  was  to  be  drawn  from 
the  treatment  of  the  central  figure.  Here  Maximov  brought  out 
the  inward  delicacy  of  Fedya’s  nature,  which  is  for  ever  seeking 
an  ideal  but  has  not  the  strength  to  achieve  it.  One  felt  the 
tenderness  and  the  purity  of  his  relations  with  the  gipsy  girl  whose 
passion  is  that,  as  it  might  be,  of  a  flower  for  the  wdnd,  and  the 
inspiration  that  Fedya  derives  from  the  gipsy  music,  which  Mr. 
.Mnley’s  wallowing  on  the  divan  rendered  at  once  incredible. 
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And  unless  these  traits  are  delineated,  Tolstoy’s  sketch  (for  the 
play  is  unfinished)  loses  its  sense.  Maximov,  it  may  be  noted 
played  the  gipsy  scene  in  a  frock  coat  and  with  perfect  restraint. 
Mr.  Ainley  might  also  have  learnt  that  in  the  later  scenes  it  was 
not  necessary  to  give  Fedya  the  complexion  of  a  stoker. 

Taste  in  plays  in  Eussia  is  superior  to  that  in  England  in  so 
far  as  where  subsidised  theatres  exist,  regularly  playing  classical 
and  good  foreign  pieces,  a  standard  is  kept  and  a  constant  process 
of  education  goes  on  that  spreads  far  beyond  the  walls  of  the 
actual  State  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Moscow  Art  Theatre  for 
many  years,  privately  subsidised  house.  Of  British  authors, 
Oscar  Wilde,  Pinero,  and  Bernard  Shaw,  whose  new  plays  always 
prove  an  attraction,  are  the  most  widely  known,  but  Barrie, 
Somerset  Maugham,  Sutro,  and  others  also  are  played,  and 
adaptations  from  Dickens,  with  whose  novels  every  educated 
Eussian  is  acquainted.  They  are  not,  perhaps,  always  presented 
entirely  as  their  authors  intended  them  to  be,  but  the  fact  of  their 
presentment  at  all  shows  catholicity  and  the  modern  view.  It 
would  be  good  for  us  could  we  say  we  were  as  well  instructed  in 
the  works  of  Andreev,  Artsybashev,  Kamensky,  Sumbatov,  and 
Belyaev.  There  is  also,  in  Eussia  as  elsewhere,  a  wide  taste  for 
spurious  drama  of  the  type  of  Mr.  Sheldon’s  Romance  and  The 
Coulisses  mentioned  above,  and  for  drawing-room  melodrama. 
Except  at  the  Imperial  and  Artistic  Theatres,  production  on  its 
material  side  is  far  less  studied  than  wdth  us,  and  I  have  seen  a 
backcloth  in  The  Cherry  Orchard  at  the  latter  that  would  cer¬ 
tainly  not  pass  muster  in  London.  This,  however,  w^hile  jarring 
on  the  eye  accustomed  to  London  and  Paris  x>erfection  in  this 
respect,  is  excused  by  a  livelier  interest  on  the  part  of  Eussian 
audiences  in  the  contents  of  the  play,  and  merely  magnificent 
spectacles  stand  little  chance. 

The  organisation  of  the  theatre  throughout  Eussia  in  stock 
companies,  of  which  there  must  be  two  hundred  or  more,  has 
besides  the  merit  of  providing  much  well-paid  work  for  actors 
that  of  rendering  them  remarkably  quick  at  their  work. 
Eehearsals  take  place  every  day  throughout  the  season  from 
11  to  4,  and  the  bill  is  changed  practically  every  night,  thirty  or 
forty  different  plays  being  given  in  the  season.  This  means 
immensely  hard  work,  which  could  not  be  got  through  at  all 
without  the  aid  of  much  native  quickness ;  but  it  also  spells 
almost  complete  reliance  on  the  prompter,  who  gives  the  text 
of  the  whole  play  to  the  company.  Here  is  a  defect  of  the  system. 
Except  in  the  best  theatres  the  prompter  is  seldom,  as  he  can 
quite  well  be,  inaudible ;  while  the  fact  that  actors  do  not  have  to 
rely  on  their  memory  for  the  word  tends  to  make  them  careless  of 
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their  exact  position  on  the  stage  (on  which  English  actors  largely 
rely  as  a  guide  to  memory),  and  this  in  turn  tends  to  take  the 
edge  off  the  fineness  of  acting  and  to  make  it  slipshod  and  the 
players  bad  “listeners,”  At  the  Little  and  the  Artistic  Theatres 
the  prompter  is  seldom  required  and  is  never  obvious.  With 
three  rehearsals  it  is  hardly  possible  to  give  more  than  an  approxi¬ 
mate  rendering  of  a  play,  and  if  a  play  produced  under  such 
conditions  is  one  that  you  know,  you  are  seldom  satisfied.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  variety  and  constant  application  required  by  the  work 
give  Eussian  acting,  as  a  whole,  a  more  intelligent  and  elastic 
quality  than  is  to  be  found  throughout  the  English  theatre. 

A  further  result  of  the  universality  of  the  stock  company  is 
the  creation  of  the  class  of  actor  known  as  “  gastrolers,”  from  the 
German  word  Gastrolle,  which  means  the  performance  of  a 
"star”  coming  from  outside.  There  is  a  small  number  of  actors 
who,  owing  to  racial  reasons,  such  as  the  brothers  Eaphael  and 
Robert  Adelheim,  who  have  a  large  Jewish  following,  or  to  their 
strong  liberal  opinions,  such  as  Madame  Yavorska,  or  to  reasons 
of  personality  or  temperament,  such  as  Dalsky,  Orlenev  and 
Samoilov,  for  whom  there  has  been  no  place  on  the  Imperial  stage 
or  that  of  the  Artistic  Theatre,  and  are  too  big  to  be  engaged 
even  as  leaders  of  a  big  provincial  theatre,  where  they  would 
overbalance  the  company.  These,  then,  are  engaged  to  give 
special  performances  with  local  companies,  sometimes  in  the 
capitals,  sometimes  in  large  provincial  towns,  or  sometimes  them¬ 
selves  run  isolated  seasons  with  temporary  companies  or  make 
extended  tours  through  Eussia  and  Siberia.  They  receive  very 
large  salaries,  as  much  as  a  thousand  roubles  (when  fifteen  roubles 
equalled  a  pound  sterling)  having  been  paid  to  Davydov  and 
offered  to  Madame  Yavorska  for  each  of  ten  performances.  They 
are  usually  invited  to  restore  the  finances  or  the  prestige  of  a 
theatre  in  need  of  a  fillip,  and  losses  on  a  bad  season  may  be 
entirely  recouped  by  a  week  with  a  successful  gastroler,  such  will 
be  the  business  done  at  raised  prices.  But  this  results  in  some 
of  the  best  Eussian  actors  occasionally  living  in  retirement  for 
months  together,  and  has  the  further  disadvantage  that  these 
eminent  artists  seldom  have  the  chance  to  study  new  parts,  since 
the  gastroler  is  expected  to  take  with  him  the  prompt  books  and 
parts  of  all  his  plays,  and  if  these  are  entirely  strange  to  the 
company  he  visits  he  will  have  to  produce  the  plays  himself  from 
the  beginning — an  almost  intolerable  strain.  Eaphael  Adelheim, 
who  in  youth  studied  at  Vienna  and  resembles  in  his  playing  the 
celebrated  Levinsky,  and  Madame  Yavorska  in  recent  years  added 
to  their  repertory,  but  thus  it  happens  that  Dalsky,  reputed  the 
most  passionate  tragic  actor  in  Eussia  and  hors  concours  in 
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Othello  and  Hamlet,  had  not  for  years  before  his  death  by  an 
accident  in  1918  essayed  any  new  part.  Sometimes,  too,  the 
gastroler  would  be  doing  more  valuable  work  in  a  permanent 
company,  as  in  the  case  of  Samoilov,  the  most  exquisite  actor  of 
light  and  pathetic  comedy  I  have  ever  seen ,  not  excepting  Georges 
Berr  of  the  Com^die  Fran^aise.  To  see  Samoilov  in  a  congenial 
part  is  to  lose  all  sense  that  you  are  in  a  theatre.  So  easy  and 
vivacious  is  his  art  that  you  are  transported  by  him  into  the  life 
of  the  play  and  pass  unforgettable  moments  enwrapped  in  the 
atmosphere  of  his  sensitive  emotion.  Nor  is  he  only  for  comedy. 
Hamlet  is  one  of  his  most  popular  parts,  and  he  is  held  the  best 
Fedya  yet  seen  in  The  Living  Corpse. 

Such  was  the  Russian  theatre  as  I  learnt  to  know  it  in  glimpses 
down  to  the  summer  of  1918.  The  Revolution  and  the  first  six 
months  of  the  Bolshevik  regime  affected  it  but  little;  but  when 
the  new  tyrants  felt  strong  enough  to  extend  their  grasp  to  the 
theatre,  following  the  State  and  the  Church,  it  rapidly 
deteriorated.  Practically  no  new  j)lays  were  written  or  pro¬ 
duced  ;  favourites  of  the  Councils  or  Soviet!  began  to  push  tMr 
way  to  the  front ;  outstanding  ability  in  actors  was  frowned  upon 
as  an  offence  against  the  Bolshevik  axiom  that  no  one  is  better 
than  the  worst.  Of  creative  power  in  the  theatre  there  was  no 
sign.  Revolutionary  plays  were  eagerly  sought,  but  not  found, 
for  the  French  Revolution  with  its  throbbing  patriotism  was  con¬ 
demned  as  “counter-revolutionary.”  Performances  had  to  be 
delayed  or  cancelled  at  the  caprice  of  the  rulers,  and  on  one 
occasion  at  the  Moscow  Artistic  Theatre  the  company  was  forced 
to  give  Act  I.  over  again  for  the  pleasure  of  a  Conciliar  bigwig 
coming  in  late.  Kachalov,  the  jeune  premier  of  this  theatre,  being 
on  a  visit  to  Harkov  when  the  latter  town  was  captured  by 
Denikin  and  taking  part  in  a  performance  in  honour  of  the 
General,  Stanislavsky  and  others  of  the  company  were  seized  by 
the  Conciliar  power  in  Moscow  and  thrown  into  prison  as  hostages. 
Theatres  grew  unkempt,  moral  and  intellectual  leadership  in  them 
declined.  The  one  notable  achievement  in  the  theatre  under 
Bolshevik  control  was  the  introduction  into  a  pretentious  play  by 
Anatole  Kamensky  at  Moscow  of  a  lady  totally  nude  except  for 
her  slippers.  For  the  credit  of  the  profession  let  it  be  said  that 
the  principal  part  was  played  not  by  an  actress,  but  by  a  cocotte. 
Such  is  the  Bolshevik,  not  the  Russian,  theatre.  When  the  base 
pseudo-Socialist  mask  has  disappeared,  under  cover  of  which 
Germany  is  striving  to  turn  Russia  into  a  Teutonic  appanage, 
the  Russian  theatre  will  in  all  probability  have  to  reconstruct 
itself  anew  from  the  foundations. 
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OxE  of  the  most  striking  things  in  the  world  to-day  is  the  triumph 
of  Bolshevism ;  the  triumph  may  be  temporary,  perhaps  very 
temporary,  but  there  it  is.  At  the  moment  practically  all  Eussia, 
including  Siberia  to  the  Pacific,  but  excluding  the  “Border 
States”  and  the  “Government  of  North  Russia,”  is  under  Red 
rule.  The  ell'ort  of  Yudenitch  failed  disastrously,  and  the 
“Government  of  North-West  Russia,”  which  that  general  helped 
into  being,  has  gone.  Denikin  has  been  beaten  back  to  the  Black 
Sea,  and  his  position,  if  not  hopeless,  is  most  precarious;  yet  as 
late  as  last  autumn  his  advance,  rapid  and  apparently  irresistible, 
had  carried  him  to  a  point  about  two  hundred  miles  from  Moscow. 
Reports  were  current  that  Lenin  and  Trotsky  were  preparing  to 
abandon  their  capital  and  move  farther  east.  The  Koltchak 
regime,  which  up  to  last  spring  was  full  of  the  promise  that  Russia 
would  be  redeemed  from  Bolshevism,  has  disappeared.  In  the 
overthrow  of  Koltchak,  as  in  the  defeats  and  retreat  of  Denikin, 
economic  and  political  factors  have  played  a  large  part,  but  the 
main  cause  of  the  great  change  that  has  taken  place  during  the 
past  few  months  has  evidently  been  the  efficiency  of  the  Red 
armies,  who  have  a  capable  Generalissimo  in  Kameneff,  formerly 
a  colonel  in  the  old  Russian  Army.  Koltchak  and  Denikin  w^ere 
the  two  chief  opponents  in  the  field  of  the  Bolshevist  forces,  and 
militant  Bolshevism  has  overcome  them,  in  spite  of  the  aid,  which 
was  by  no  means  small,  though  principally  in  the  shape  of  muni¬ 
tions  and  advice,  given  by  the  Allies  both  in  Europe  and  Asia. 
The  unpalatable  truth  is  that  not  only  Koltchak  and  Denikin,  but 
the  Allies,  have  been  beaten,  whether  in  South  Russia  or  in 
Siberia.  The  success,  moreover,  of  the  Bolshevists  in  these  areas, 
where  they  have  outfought  fairly  large  and,  to  some  extent,  well- 
equipped  forces,  cannot  but  suggest  that  the  continued  existence 
of  the  Government  of  North  Russia,  which  has  its  headquarters 
at  Archangel,  and  for  which  the  Allies,  particularly  the  British, 
did  so  much,  is  problematical  in  the  extreme.  Where  Koltchak 
and  Denikin  have  not  been  successful,  Zuboff,  who  has  replaced 
Tschaikovsky,  wdll  hardly  be  able  to  stand  if  the  Reds  make  a 
determined  drive  at  him.  The  “Border  States”  are  perhaps  in  a 
somewhat  different  category,  and  before  passing  on  to  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  situation  in  the  Far  East  that  has  been  brought 
about  by  the  triumph  of  Bolshevism,  it  may  be  well  to  devote 
some  space  to  the  present  position  of  these  States,  as  their  attitude 
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to  the  Bolshevists  and  the  attitude  of  the  Bolshevists  to  them  have 
a  bearing  on  the  whole  subject.  The  West  cannot  be  divorced 
from  the  East  where  llussia  is  concerned ;  peace  for  the  Bol- 
shevists  on  their  western  front  must  have  a  reaction  on  their 
eastern  fronts. 

The  Border  States,  which  stretch  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black 
Sea,  consist  of  Esthonia,  Latvia  (Lettland  appears  to  be  coming 
into  fashion  again  as  the  name  of  this  little  country,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  contains  the  great  port  of  Kiga), 
Lithuania,  Poland,  and  the  Ukraine — five  States,  of  which  the 
best  organised  and  most  formidable  in  a  military  sense  is  Poland. 
As  was  anticipated  by  the  writer  in  the  article  on  “The  New 
Baltic  States,”  which  was  published  in  the  December  issue  of 
this  Eeview,  Esthonia  has  come  to  terms  with  the  Bolshevists, 
a  “Permanent  Armistice  Treaty,”  as  it  is  called,  being  signed  earlv 
last  month.  By  this  treaty  the  “Workers  and  Peasants’  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Russian  Socialist  Federated  Soviet  Republic,”  as 
Lenin  terms  the  system  of  tyranny  of  which  he  is  the  head, 
recognised  unconditionally  the  independence  of  the  State  of 
Esthonia,  agreed  to  pay  to  Esthonia  the  sum  of  fifteen  million 
roubles  in  gold,  and  granted  to  her  a  concession  for  the  building 
of  a  railway  from  Moscow  to  the  Esthonian  frontier.  Thus  ends 
the  conflict  between  the  Reds  and  the  Esthonians,  the  losses  of 
the  latter  in  the  fighting,  which  at  times  was  very  severe,  being 
put  at  upw'ards  of  10,000  men.  But  it  should  be  noted  that  a 
definite  treaty  of  peace  has  not  been  negotiated,  and,  naturally,  it 
remains  to  be  seen  how  the  permanent  armistice  wdll  work  out. 
With  respect  to  Latvia,  the  struggle  between  the  Letts  and  the 
Bolshevists  was  still  going  on  while  this  article  was  being  written; 
the  Letts  had  made  such  good  progress  that  all  the  territory  to 
which  they  lay  claim  was  then  in  their  hands.  It  seems  to  be 
the  case  that  the  three  Baltic  States  have  entered  into  some  sort 
of  alliance,  and  that  Finland  and  Poland  are  parties  to  it.  The 
settlement  of  the  frontiers  of  Lithuania  and  Poland,  at  any  rate, 
is  being  undertaken  with  a  prospect  of  success.  Now  that 
Esthonia  has  come  to  an  arrangement  with  the  Bolshevist  Govern¬ 
ment,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  Latvia  and  Lithuania  will  follow 
suit. 

Lenin  seeks  peace  in  the  West,  as  the  terms  of  the  permanent 
armistice  with  Esthonia  are  sufficient  to  indicate.  But  there  is 
a  further  indication  in  his  action  regarding  Poland,  to  whom  he 
has  made  overtures  of  peace,  or,  at  least,  has  proposed  an  arinis- 
tice.  Before  these  overtures  were  made  the  Poles,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Letts,  had  strengthened  their  northern  front  by  the 
capture  of  Dvinsk,  and  their  advanced  troops  elsewhere  were 
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stauding  on  ground  which  the  Bolshevists  regarded  as  not  Polish, 
but  Russian.  It  was  generally  believed  that  Trotsky  was  bringing 
up  large  reinforcements  from  the  south  for  the  purpose  of  driving 
back  the  Poles,  and  M.  Millerand  stated  in  the  French  Chamber 
the  other  day  that  the  Allies  had  decided  to  lend  the  utmost  sup¬ 
port  to  Poland  if  she  were  attacked  by  the  Bolshevists.  In 
•  London  there  had  been  reports  in  a  contrary  sense.  Now  if  there 
is  one  thing  more  than  another  to  which  the  Allies  are  committed, 
it  is  to  the  protection  and  support  of  Poland.  And  Poland, 
besides,  is  the  principal,  the  central,  member  of  the  Border  States 
that  are  supixjsed  to  form  a  wall  between  Western  Europe  and 
Bolshevism,  and  in  every  way  it  is  to  the  interests  of  the  Allies 
to  defend  her.  But  the  policy  of  the  Allies  respecting  the  Bol¬ 
shevists  has  not  been  consistent ;  Poland  will,  no  doubt,  develop 
the  necessary  vigilance  and  look  after  herself  to  the  utmost  of  her 
power.  In  Pilsudski,  the  chief  of  her  Government,  she  has  a 
strong  and  able  leader.  If  it  depended  entirely  on  herself, 
she  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Lenin-Trotsky  gang, 
but  she  must  be  governed  by  circumstances.  Lenin  definitely 
recognised  her  independence  in  his  overtures,  and  proposed  that 
a  provisional  frontier  should  be  delimited  pending  a  final  demarca¬ 
tion.  His  tone  was  conciliatory,  and  it  is  on  the  cards  that  an 
armistice  will  be  arranged ;  it  is  quite  plain  that  that  is  his  desire. 
The  last  of  these  Border  States  between  the  Baltic  and  the  Black 
Sea  is  the  Ukraine,  and  there  the  position  is  very  obscure.  There 
have  been  rumours  that  the  Ukrainian  Government,  which  has  its 
seat  at  Vinnitza,  with  J.  Mazeppa  as  Premier,  was  negotiating 
with  the  Bolshevists,  and  even  that  a  treaty,  of  which  the  terms 
were  published,  was  under  consideration ;  but  these  rumours  have 
been  contradicted  officially.  According  to  the  Warsaw  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Times,  in  a  message  published  by  that  journal  on 
February  3rd,  the  Soviet  Government  in  the  Ukraine  is  regarded 
by  Lenin  as  “  separate  from,  but  federated  to,  the  rest  of  Soviet 
Russia.”  This  probably  means,  especially  when  the  defeat  of 
Denikin  is  taken  into  account,  that  the  Bolshevists  make  very 
little  of  the  Ukraine  as  one  of  the  Border  States — i.e.,  buffer 
States.  And  if  the  Ukraine  be  negligible  in  this  way,  the  Border 
States  would  in  that  area  be  Czecho-Slovakia,  Hungary,  and 
chiefly  Rumania.  Reviewing  the  situation  in  the  West,  the  out¬ 
look  suggests  peace  for  Bolshevism,  or,  in  other  w’ords,  wj^t  is 
i  tantamount  to  victory  in  present  conditions  for  it,  on  its  western 
I  front.  There  remain  the  Border  States  of  Caucasia  to  be  con¬ 
sidered,  but  since  Denikin  was  thrown  back  and  a  road  was  opened 
i  for  the  Red  armies  in  that  region,  there  must  be  great  uncertainty 
I  as  to  the  immediate  future  of  the  little  Republics  of  which  they 
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are  composed,  and  much  doubt  whether  they  can  be  looked  on  as 
forming  a  barrier  to  Bolshevism.  And  it  has  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  it  is  across  them  that  the  way  lies  to  the  north-western  side 
of  the  Middle  East,  the  way  into  Mesopotamia  and  Persia,  where 
the  British  now  have  great  interests. 

Still,  whatever  may  be  the  precise  position  of  any  or  all  of 
these  Border  States  vis-d,-vis  the  Bolshevist  Government,  these 
States  at  present  do  in  some  sort  constitute  what  may  be  called  a 
buffer  zone  between  that  Government  and  other  European  Govern¬ 
ments.  Apart  from  Trans-Caucasia,  a  great  natural  barrier  region, 
but  now  more  or  less  easily  penetrable  because  of  its  railways  and 
military  roads,  no  such  buffer  zone  as  may  be  found  in  the  West 
exists  in  Asia.  With  the  exception  of  doubtful  Afghanistan,  the 
Beds  stand  stark  and  menacing  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Allies 
from  the  Caspian  to  the  Pacific.  All  Turkistan  is  as  Eed  as  is 
all  Siberia.  Turkistan  with  its  railways  supplies  bases  for 
assaults,  wTiether  by  arms  or  propaganda,  on  Persia,  Afghanistan, 
and  India.  Already  our  newspapers  contain  accounts  of  the 
propagandist  activities  of  Bolshevist  agencies  in  Afghanistan  and 
India,  and  those  who  are  best  acquainted  with  the  plausibility 
and  attractiveness  of  this  propaganda,  as  well  as  with  the  energy 
and  determination,  to  say  nothing  of  the  skill,  with  which  it  is 
pushed  from  its  central  offices  at  Moscow,  maintain  that  it  is 
folly  not  to  take  it  seriously,  and  not  to  see  in  it  a  grave  threat 
to  the  British  Empire.  But  it  is  not  only  propaganda.  There  is 
the  question  whether  the  Bed  armies,  no  longer  despicable  but 
flushed  with  success,  do  not  stand  behind  .hat  prop.:ganda.  Eeports 
are  current  of  the  concentration  of  Bolshevist  forces  near  the 
frontiers  in  large  numbers,  and  a  descent  into  Persia  would  appear 
to  present  no  great  difficulty. 

It  will  not  do  to  rule  out  the  possibility  of  Bolshevist  attacks 
in  the  Middle  East.  With  peace  on  their  w^estern  front,  and 
perhaps  a  great  increase  of  supplies  owing  to  the  raising  of  the 
blockade  by  the  Allies,  the  Bed  armies  should  be  conceived  of 
by  us  as  the  really  formidable  instruments  of  policy  outside  of 
old  Asiatic  Bussia  they  can  become  in  the  unscrupulous  hands  of 
Lenin  and  Trotsky,  and  w'e  should  govern  ourselves  accordingly. 
The  threat  is  there,  and  it  is  idle  to  affect  not  to  see  it.  And 
then,  in  addition  to  the  possibility  of  an  incursion  of  militant 
Bolshevism  into  the  Middle  East,  there  is  the  possibility — if  it  is 
not  already  an  actuality — of  an  alliance,  as  against  the  Allies,  of 
the  Bolshevists  with  the  Pan-Islamic  movement,  now  manifesting 
itself  in  Asia  Minor,  Kurdistan,  and  elsewhere  in  propaganda  and 
occasional  attacks  and  outbreaks.  A  League  for  the  Liberation 
of  Islam  was  founded  a  short  time  ago  at  Moscow,  under  the 
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auspices  of  the  Bolshevist  Commissariat  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
its  activities  extend  into  India.  In  his  speech  at  the  opening  of 
the  Legislative  Council  at  Delhi  in  January  last  Lord  Chelmsford, 
after  stating  that  the  situation  in  the  Middle  East  was  painted  in 
lurid  colours  in  the  European  newspapers,  said  that  he  did  not 
desire  to  minimise  the  danger,  but  that  he  thought  the  danger 
lay  chiefly  in  Bolshevist  propaganda  and  secret  agitation, 
and  not  in  Bolshevist  military  action.  He  intimated  that  the 
Indian  Government  was  watching  matters  closely,  and  was 
setting  up  special  machinery  to  deal  with  the  Bolshevist  “pene¬ 
tration.”  This  machinery,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  be  set  up  not 
only  in  India,  but,  so  far  as  may  be,  in  the  vast  regions  that 
adjoin  it. 

What  has  happened,  and  what  may  happen,  in  the  Middle  East 
and  in  India,  as  well  as  in  Europe,  gives  added  significance  to 
the  situation  in  the  Far  East,  which  has  developed  with  aston¬ 
ishing  rapidity  in  the  most  extraordinary  and  unexpected  fashion 
during  the  last  two  or  three  months.  To  go  back  a  little.  It 
was  almost  at  the  very  time  w;hen  the  Allies  granted  to  Germany 
the  Armistice  which  brought  the  Great  War  to  a  close  that 
.\dmiral  Koltchak  established  his  “  All-Bussia  Government  ”  at 
Omsk,  with  himself  as  “Supreme  Euler.”  A  series  of  victories 
over  the  Eed  armies  in  the  winter  of  1918-19  carried  his  cam¬ 
paign  against  the  Bolshevists  beyond  the  Urals — well  into  Euro¬ 
pean  Russia,  Perm  and  Ufa  being  held  by  him.  The  Eed  armies 
were  reported  to  be  disintegrating,  and  at  the  end  of  last  April 
Koltchak  was  said  to  be  so  confident  of  complete  success  as  to 
believe  that  his  forces  were  adequate  to  the  undertaking,  without 
the  assistance  of  the  contingents  of  the  Allies.  In  May  it  was 
stated  that  Japan  had  “recognised”  Koltchak,  and  during  the 
same  month  and  the  following  the  Council  of  Four  took  some 
steps  in  the  direction  of  recognising  him.  No  one  then  suspected 
that  Koltchak  had  reached  his  apogee,  but  long  before  the  end 
of  that  month  of  May  the  Eed  armies  had  rallied,  and  Koltchak’s 
left  wing  w’as  severely  defeated,  with  heavy  loss  of  men,  equip¬ 
ment,  and  territory.  In  June-July  Koltchak’s  forces  were  in 
retreat  all  along  the  line.  August-September  showed  no  im¬ 
provement.  In  October  it  became  plain  that  Koltchak  would  be 
unable  to  withstand  the  Eed  pressure,  and  in  mid-November  the 
Bolshevists  were  in  Omsk,  the  seat  of  Koltchak’s  Government 
having  been  transferred  to  Irkutsk,  hundreds  of  miles  to  the  east. 
At  first  the  retreat  from  Omsk  of  Koltchak’s  troops,  then  gener¬ 
ally  known  as  the  Siberian  Army,  was  orderly,  but  as  it  con¬ 
tinued  eastward  it  became  more  and  more  difficult,  and  soon 
was  disastrous.  There  was  but  the  single  line  of  railway,  and 
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the  movements  of  the  troops  were  impeded  by  thousands  of 
civilians  flying  from  the  wrath  to  come  of  the  victorious  Reds. 
In  the  most  favourable  circumstances  the  retreat  would  not  have 
been  easy,  but  neither  the  railway  nor  its  rolling  stock  was  in 
the  best  condition,  the  traffic  speedily  became  disorganised,  and 
the  result  was  what  might  be  expected.  To  make  matters  worse, 
the  commanders  quarrelled  among  themselves,  and  ill-feeling 
developed  between  the  liussians  and  the  Czechs.  Away  from  the 
railway  there  were  numerous  risings  against  the  Koltchak  regime, 
and  even  in  Irkutsk  its  ix)sition  was  very  insecure.  Such  was 
the  situation  as  1919  came  to  an  end. 

As  the  present  year  opened  the  Eed  armies  had  advanced  half¬ 
way  from  Omsk  to  Irkutsk,  and  their  subsequent  march  eastward 
has  progressed  rapidly,  as  they  have  encountered  little  or  no 
opposition.  It  was  clear  that  Ivoltchak’s  power  was  broken,  and 
the  question  arose,  what  w'as  to  be  done  by  the  Allies  to  save 
what  could  be  saved  from  the  wTeck?  General  Semenoff,  the 
Hetman  of  the  Cossacks  in  the  Lake  Baikal  region,  had  been 
appointed  Commander  of  the  country  east  of  Irkutsk  by  Kolt¬ 
chak,  but  Semenoff’s  record  had  been  somewhat  spotted  by  the 
exactions  and  excesses  of  his  troops,  who  wer6  not  much  better 
than  banditti,  and  it  was  felt  that  he  was  hardly  the  man  to  cope 
with  the  emergency.  The  Great  Power  among  the  Allies  who 
was  more  directly  affected  than  the  others  by  the  tremendous 
change  in  Siberia,  especially  having  in  view  what  might  take 
place  in  Eastern  Siberia — the  llussian  Ear  East — was  Japan,  and 
conferences  were  held  in  Washington  by  Mr.  Lansing,  then 
American  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  Japanese  Ambassador,  in 
order  to  arrive  at  some  method  of  dealing  with  the  situation.  It 
was  semi-officially  announced  that  an  understanding  had  been 
reached  betw'een  the  United  States  and  Japan  by  which  the 
Japanese  were  to  move  fresh  troops  into  Eastern  Siberia  as  a 
barrier  against  the  Bolshevists.  At  that  time  Japanese  troops, 
it  was  reported,  were  holding  the  line  of  the  Angara  before 
Irkutsk,  and  were  determined  to  prevent  any  advance  of  the  Reds 
beyond  the  river.  In  reality  no  agreement  with  respect  to  action 
against  the  Reds  was  come  to  by  the  United  States  and  Japan. 
Perhaps  it  was  because  things  moved  too  fast  in  Siberia.  Irkutsk 
successfully  revolted  against  the  Koltchak  Government,  and 
Koltchak  resigned.  All  that  the  Japanese  did  was  to  help  in 
keeping  some  sort  of  order  in  Irkutsk  while  the  Allied  detach¬ 
ments  were  being  evacuated,  and  they  probably  prevented  a  good 
deal  of  bloodshed.  The  British  and  other  Allied  Missions  retired 
to  Chita.  Koltchak  was  imprisoned,  and  shortly  afterwards  was 
murdered.  In  the  end  the  Koltchak  regime  perished  in  the  most 
pitiful  manner. 
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Meanwhile  it  had  become  known  that  the  United  iStates  was 
withdiawing  its  troops  from  Siberia.  Japan  had  asked  whether 
America  intended  to  maintain  the  status  quo,  or  proceed  with  an 
eutire  or  partial  withdrawal,  or  whether  it  was  prepared  to  send 
reinforcements  in  case  of  need.  The  American  Government 
replied  that  it  deemed  it  advisable  to  withdraw,  as  the  reinforce¬ 
ment  of  its  troops  was  impracticable,  and  as  to  maintain  the 
status  quo  “might  involve  it  in  an  undertaking  of  such  an 
indehnitc  character  as  to  be  inadvisable.”  Speaking  in  the 
Japanese  Diet,  Viscount  Uchida,  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
gave  a  somewhat  different  account  of  the  matter.  After  stating 
that  the  llussian  question  was  of  great  moment  to  Japan,  he 
commented  on  the  fact  that  anti-Bolshevist  forces  in  European 
Eusbia  were  on  the  wane,  and  said  that  it  appeared  to  be  the 
case  that  both  Great  Britain  and  France  had  come  to  the  decision 
to  render  no  further  assistance  to  Eussia  (anti-Bolshevist  Eussia). 
He  then  said  that  Japan  had  approached  America  with  a  view 
to  arriving  at  an  understanding  as  to  sending  reinforcements  to 
places  on  the  Trans-Siberian  railway  where  the  forces  of  railway 
guards  had  been  more  or  less  depleted.  Before  Japan  receive<l 
a  reply  from  America  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  American 
Army  in  Vladivostok  told  the  Japanese  Commander-in-Chief  in 
Siberia  that  he  had  been  instructed  to  withdraw  his  troops  from 
that  country,  and  also  that  America  would  cease  to  participate 
iu  supervising  the  Siberian  railways — in  a  word,  that  the  United 
States  was  abandoning  Siberia  to  its  fate.  Later  the  Japanese 
Government  received  the  reply  of  the  American  Government  to 
the  same  effect.  In  his  speech  Viscount  Uchida  added  : — 

"Tbo  noed  of  seudiuy  out  reinforcements  to  our  railway  guards  Laving 
been  intenijitied,  the  Japanese  Govermnent  has  taken  steps  to  dispatch  about 
half  a  division  for  that  purpose.  At  any  rate,  the  present  plight  of  Russia 
ii  a  matter  of  grave  concern,  not  only  to  Russia  herself,  but  also  to  all  those 
interested  iu  the  general  peace  of  the  world.  The  Japanese  Government 
is  extremely  anxious  to  sec  the  speedy  establishment  of  a  stable  Govern¬ 
ment  in  Russia  and  the  achievement  of  her  complete  resuscitation.” 

There  had  been  some  idea  that  Japan  would  be  given  a  man¬ 
date  to  intervene  in  force  in  Siberia,  and  it  may  be  conjectured 
that  in  some  quarters  in  Japan  such  a  mandate  would  have  been 
received  with  satisfaction,  considering  the  spread  of  the  Eed  Peril 
to  the  Far  East.  On  the  other  hand,  as,  according  to  one  well- 
informed  observer  on  the  spot,  her  effective  intervention  to  save 
even  Transbaikalia  from  the  Bolshevists  meant  putting  at  least 
ten  divisions  into  the  field,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  the 
majority  of  her  leaders  might  well  hesitate  to  embark  on  such 
1  venture.  Besides,  the  great  majority  of  the  Japanese  people, 
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if  they  took  any  particular  interest  in  what  was  going  on  in 
Siberia  at  all,  were  against  intervention.  Part  of  the  Japanese 
Press  favoured  intervention,  part  was  much  opposed  to  it.  In 
the  Cabinet  the  only  thorough-going  advocate  of  a  strong  policy 
in  Siberia  was  apparently  General  Tanaka,  the  Minister  of  War. 
Opposition  politicians  pointed  out  that  Japan’s  intervention  in 
Pussia  had  already  cost  the  country  upw’ards  of  tw^enty  millions 
sterling — for  which  there  was  no  return  whatever,  and  they  asked 
why  the  resources  of  the  country  should  be  dissipated  on  such  an 
unprofitable  business.  At  all  events,  while  the  question  of  inter¬ 
vention  was  being  discussed  by  politicians  and  economists,  amid 
the  apathy  of  the  Japanese  generally,  things  did  not  stand  still 
in  the  Eussian  Far  East.  The  state  of  the  country  became 
chaotic. 

Senienoft’s  attempt  to  form  a  Government  at  Chita  failed,  and 
part  of  his  forces  went  over  to  the  Bolshevists.  At  Harbin 
General  Horvat,  the  managing  director  of  the  Chinese  Eastern 
Eailway,  which  has  its  headquarters  in  that  city,  issued  a  pro¬ 
clamation  stating  that  he  was  in  sole  administrative  control  of 
the  Eussians  in  the  area  traversed  by  the  line.  The  Chinese 
Eastern  is  an  integral  portion  of  the  Trans-Siberian  Eailway, 
and  passes  through  Northern  Manchuria  from  west  to  east. 
Manchuria  still  belongs  to  China,  as  she  took  care  to  remind  the 
world  some  days  ago,  and  Horvat  in  his  proclamation  was  diplo¬ 
matic  enough  to  acknowledge  China’s  territorial  sovereignty.  It 
looked  as  if  there  might  be  a  repetition  in  that  area  of  the 
situation  as  it  \vas  in  the  summer  of  1918 — Horvat  and  his  follow¬ 
ing  fighting  the  local  Bolshevists,  with  China  intervening  in  the 
end,  and  driving  the  Eeds  out  of  Manchuria.  But  in  1920  the 
Chinese  authorities,  who  again  supported  Horvat,  seenf  to  have 
matters  well  in  hand,  and  so  far  there  has  been  little  disorder 
.in  that  region.  Immediately  outside  there  was  much  confusion. 
The  tension  between  the  Czechs  and  the  Eussians  led  to  frequent 
clashes  with  losses  to  both ;  the  Czechs  had  also  to  combat  the 
Eeds  farther  west.  Towards  the  close  of  January  the  strong  east¬ 
ward  sweep  of  the  Bolshevist  mpvement  was  seen  when  Nikolsk, 
which  is  only  some  fifty  miles  north  of  Vladivostok,  and  is  the 
junction  of  the  Chinese  Eastern  and  Ussuri  (Amur)  Eailways, 
was  suddenly  occupied  by  Eed  forces.  The  important  town  of 
Blagoveshtchensk  on  the  Amur  Eailway  passed  into  the  hands 
of  revolutionaries  about  the  same  time.  Finally,  before  the 
month  ended,  Vladivostok,  the  last  stronghold  of  the  anti- 
Bolshevist  Eussians,  became  greatly  disturbed,  and  on  January 
31st  it,  too,  became  Eed,  the  change  taking  place  peacefully, 
as  order  was  maintained,  in  the  general  interest,  by  Japanese 
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troops.  The  Vladivostok  coup  was  not  the  work,  however, 
actually  of  Bolshevists,  but  of  the  local  Zemstvoists,  who  estab¬ 
lished  a  Zemstvo  Government  known  as  the  Uprava.  The 
Bolshevists  of  Vladivostok  decided  to  uphold  the  Uprava,  but  only 
on  condition  that  it  “  promptly  liquidated  the  intervention  in  the 
Far  East  ” — that  is,  got  rid  of  the  forces  of  the  Allies — and 
"effected  the  reunion  of  Soviet  Russia.”  It  is  to  be  expected, 
therefore,  that  Vladivostok  will  become  Bolshevist ;  the  Zemst¬ 
voists  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  extreme  elements,  who  will  assert 
themselves  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  Allies. 

With  all  Eastern  Asiatic  Russia  in  the  power  of  the  Bolshevists, 
both  China  and  Japan  have  the  Reds  on  their  frontiers,  and 
cannot  but  view  the  future  with  grave  concern.  China  is  open 
to  Red  pressure,  propagandist  and  military,  in  Mongolia  and 
Manchuria,  Japan  in  Manchuria  and  Korea.  Red  forces  were 
reported  to  have  reached  the  boundary  of  North-Western  Mon¬ 
golia  in  the  last  week  of  January.  In  Manchuria  there  is  a  con¬ 
siderable  body  of  Chinese  troops,  and,  as  previously  noted,  China 
is  maintaining  order  there,  but  the  province  has  been  subjected 
to  Bolshevist  propaganda,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  China  by 
herself  could  long  withstand  a  strong  Red  attack  in  that  region. 

■  The  history  of  China  during  the  last  few  years  wms  narrated  in 
brief  by  the  writer  in  an  article  entitled  “The  Sino-Japanese 
Military  Convention,”  which  was  published  in  this  Review  in 
August,  1918,  and  in  another  article,  headed  “China,  Japan,  and 
the  Peace,”  which  appeared  in  the  August,  1919,  number.  The 
predominating  feature  in  Chinese  history  since  it  became  a 
republic  is  the  struggle  between  the  North  and  the  South,  between 
Peking  and  Canton,  as  it  might  be  put.  All  attempts  to  bring 
about  a  union  have  failed,  and,  though  the  effort  is  about  to  be 
renewed,  it  hardly  seems  likely  that  it  will  be  more  successful, 
as  there  is  no  improvement  in  the  political  situation,  which  is 
still  controlled  by  the  Military  Tuchuns  or  Governors  and  their 
soldiers  rather  than  by  the  Central  Government  or  the  civil 
authorities.  The  Tuchuns  have  something  like  a  million  men 
in  their  armies,  but  only  a  small  part  of  their  forces  can  be 
reckoned  as  fairly  good  troops.  China  is  very  weak  from  the 
military  point  of  view,  and  the  Peking  Government  has  no  money 
in  its  treasury.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  considerable  por¬ 
tions  of  the  country  that  are  prosperous.  The  bulk  of  the  people 
are  industrious,  hard-w’orking,  and  most  pacific.  The  great 
majority  are  farmers,  each  with  a  bit  of  land  wdiich  he  cultivates 
intensively,  and  to  which  he  is  attached  both  for  the  living  it 
Rives  him  and  because,  having  come  down  from  his  forebears,  it 
is  associated  with  the  ancestor-worship  that  is  his  simple  religion. 
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Some  observers  think  that  Bolshevism  is  not  likely  to  appeal  to  ^ 
him,  but  he  is  extraordinarily  docile,  and  Bolshevist  propaganda  ^ 
is  extraordinarily  clever  and  elfective,  Trotsky  was  talking  non-  ^ 
sense  when  he  said  recently  that  China  was  ready  to  embrace  ^ 

Bolshevism,  but  it  certainly  is  true  that  China  lies  open  to  propa-  F 

ganda,  if  nothing  else.  Becent  Russian  papers  assert  that  ^ 
Bolshevist  propaganda  is  already  “intense”  in  China.  o 

Japan  is  the  predominant  Power  in  the  Far  East.  She  has 
great  interests  in  Manchuria,  and  she  is  bound  to  protect  them 
against  the  imminent  Bolshevist  menace.  She  holds  Korea,  and  ° 
she  is  aware  that  Moscow  regards  that  country  as  a  promising 
field  for  propaganda,  as  the  Koreans  still  hanker  after  their 
independence,  and  many  of  them  have  not  taken  kindly  to  ^ 
Japanese  rule.  It  is  on  Japan  rather  than  on  China  that  the 
incidence  of  the  Bed  Peril  must  mainly  fall,  and  it  is  Japan  that 
will  much  more  strenuously  combat  the  Bolshevist  attacks,  if  n 
they  develop.  Reports  that  Bolshevism  has  penetrated  into  Japan 
proper  may  be  disregarded,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  o' 
rumour  that  relations  have  been  established  between  the  Bol-  h 
shevists  and  Japanese  troops  in  Siberia.  The  spirit  of  Japan  is 
entirely  opposed  to  Bolshevism.  Japan  will  have  to  make  up  her 
mind  quickly  regarding  what  she  must  do.  Divided  counsels  kept  k 
her  from  doing  anything  to  stem  the  tide  of  Bolshevism  after 
Omsk  had  fallen  to  the  Beds.  For  one  thing,  she  knew  that  her  h 
Western  Allies  had  decided  to  render  no  further  assistance  to  -h 

Russia,  and  for  another  she  knew  that  she  w’as  not  popular  in  ti 

Siberia.  And,  as  has  been  said  above,  most  of  her  own  people  re 

w^re  hostile  to  intervention.  Intervention  is  no  longer  in  ques-  M 

tion ;  the  time  has  gone  past  for  it.  Japan’s  attitude  now  will  hi 
be  defensive.  She  is  much  stronger  than  ever  before,  and  almost  tc 
in  every  way.  She  has  been  most  prosperous  during  the  last  three 
or  four  years.  Many  of  her  people  grew'  rich  because  of  the  war. 
Figures  published  of  late  show  the  enormous,  literally  enormous, 
expansion  of  her  exports  and  imports.  Japan’s  share  in  the  war 
caused  only  a  small  sum  comparatively  to  be  added  to  her  National 
Debt — about  tw’enty  millions  sterling.  The  Island  Empire 
emerged  from  the  great  struggle  in  a  much  better  economic  con¬ 
dition  than  did  any  of  the  other  Allies.  She  increased  very 
largely  her  stock  of  gold,  which  is  now'  of  the  value  of  nearly 
T1B0,000,000.  Japan’s  abounding  prosperity  made  most  of  her 
people  indifferent  to  what  was  going  on  in  Siberia.  In  her  Diet 
the  Opposition,  which  is  known  as  the  Kenseikai,  and  is  led  by 
Viscount  Kato,  formerly  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain,  draws  its 
members  from  the  industrial  and  commercial  centres,  and  it 
clamoured  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  Japanese  troops  from  Siberia. 
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The  party  in  power,  the  Seiyukai,  the  leader  of  which  is  Mr. 
Hara,  the  Prime  Minister,  failed  to  formulate  a  strong  policy. 
But  with  the  Reds  on  the  borders  of  Manchuria  and  Korea  the 
whole  situation  as  it  affects  Japan  is  changed  radically,  and  the 
policy  of  her  Government  must  change  accordingly;  she  must 
keep  the  Reds  within  purely  Russian  territory.  All  this  is 
obvious,  and  in  face  of  it  the  Japanese  will  line  up  with  a  unani¬ 
mous  patriotism. 

With  regard  to  protecting  Korea  from  Bolshevist  propagandist 
or  military  attacks,  Japan  can,  of  course,  take  independent  action, 
for  Korea  is  her  own.  Her  position  in  Manchuria  is  different, 
for  that  region  is  part  of  China.  But,  as  the  Sino-Japanese  Con¬ 
vention  showed,  Japan  and  China  can  take  action  in  common. 
The  Shantung  question,  which  might  prevent  such  action,  is 
likely  to  be  settled  soon,  and  should  form  no  obstacle.  Japan  in 
mid-January  intimated  to  China  that  as  the  Peace  Treaty  had 
come  into  force,  and  as  the  German  rights  and  interests  in  respect 
of  Shantung  had  been  definitely  transferred  to  Japan  under  that 
treaty,  she  was  anxious  to  carry  out  speedily  the  restitution  of 
Kiao-Chao  and  other  measures  in  strict  conformity  with  her 
repeated  declarations  and  pledges.  The  Chinese  Government  was 
invited  to  make  the  necessary  preparations  for  the  negotiations, 
and  to  organise  a  body  of  Chinese  police,  which,  when  sufficiently 
trained,  should  take  over  the  Shantung  Railway  from  the 
Japanese  forces  now  stationed  along  that  line.  With  the  Shan¬ 
tung  controversy  out  of  the  way,  there  would  seem  to  be  no 
reason  why  China  and  Japan  should  not  co-operate  in  defending 
ilanchuria  from  Red  encroachments.  And  this  all  the  more 
because  the  Military  Tuchuns  of  the  North  are  not  unfriendly 
to  Japan. 

Robert  Machray. 


THE  HESITATION  OF  AMEEICA. 


We  have  reached  a  crisis  in  world  affairs  when  an  over-mastering  ! 
cynicism  appears  to  dominate  mankinds  The  bright  hopes  of  a 
new  international  order  are  paling  in  the  fierce  light  of  current 
events,  pregnant  with  evil.  A  fresh  call  to  courageous  endeavour 
comes  to  all  men  and  women  of  good-will.  National  boundaries 
fall  away  before  the  urgency  of  this  summons.  Unless  speedy 
action  of  the  right  kind  is  forthcoming,  terrible  days  loom  upon 
mankind. 

It  is  not  inappropriate  that  the  crisis  should  arise  out  of 
America’s  hesitation  to  enter  the  European  system.  Her  inter¬ 
vention  supplied  the  determining  factor  in  winding  up  the  old 
order ;  her  participation  is  essential  if  the  new  order  is  to  be 
established.  Before  these  words  appear  it  may  be  that  the 
willingness  of  America  to  join  the  League  of  Nations  will  have 
been  consummated.  In  either  event,  whatever  assistance  can  be 
given  towards  the  understanding  of  America’s  attitude  concern¬ 
ing  the  new  order  should  be  proffered.  The  present  writer  has 
just  returned  from  a  prolonged  stay  in  the  United  States,  where 
he  had  the  advantage  of  conferring  with  many  leaders  of  American 
opinion.  He  tenders  the  following  account  of  the  conclusions 
he  reached. 

It  must  be  said  at  the’ outset  that  the  prevailing  misunderstand¬ 
ing  between  Great  Britain  and  America  is  partly  due  to  the  action 
which  British  War  Governments,  under  bad  advice,  saw  fit  to 
take.  In  a  recent  essay  of  acute  penetration  and  an  admirable 
combativeness, ^  it  was  declared  that  “in  any  state  or  society 
where  liberty  exists  the  bad  experiments  will  fail  automatically, 
whereas  in  any  other  society  they  have  a  tendency  to  flourish 
artificially.”  Neither  the  United  States  nor  our  own  land  pro¬ 
vided  a  suitable  area  in  wdiich  to  set  up  the  experiments  of 
organised  propaganda  of  a  particular  view  of  events  engaging  the 
world’s  attention  and  of  a  censorship  prohibiting  the  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  opinion  not  shared  by  the  official  agencies  controlling  its 
machinery.  As  Edmund  Burke  said  in  his  classic  speech  on  our 
original  difficulties  with  the  American  continent  :  “First,  the 
people  of  the  colonies  are  descendants  of  Englishmen.  England, 
Sir,  is  a  nation  which  still,  I  hope,  respects,  and  formerly  adored, 
her  freedom.  The  colonists  emigrated  from  you  when  this  part 
(1)  The  Case  for  Liberty  by  E.  S.  P.  Haynes  (Grant  Biohards). 
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of  your  character  was  most  predominant ;  and  they  took  this  bias 
and  direction  the  moment  they  parted  from  your  hands.  They 
are  therefore  not  only  devoted  to  liberty,  but  to  liberty  according 
to  English  ideas,  and  on  English  principles.  .  .  .  We  cannot,  I 
fear,  falsify  the  pedigree  of  this  fierce  people,  and  persuade  them 
that  they  are  not  sprung  from  a  nation  in  whose  veins  the  blood 
of  freedom  circulates.  The  language  in  which  they  would  hear 
you  tell  them  this  tale  w'ould  detect  the  imposition ;  your  speech 
would  betray  you.  An  Englishman  is  the  unfittest  person  on 
earth  to  argue  another  Englishman  into  slavery.”  ^ 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Asquith’s  Governments  overlooked  these 
lessons  of  history,  and  their  present  successor  has  not  omitted  to 
extend  the  mischief  that  resulted.  The  American  people  found 
themselves  presented  with  an  invitation  to  enter  that  European 
system  which  they  had  never  trusted  and  from  which  with  an 
historic  decisiveness  they  had  remained  free.  The  invitation  was 
communicated  in  a  “  brief  ”  which  w’as  prepared  with  a  strict  and 
exclusive  regard  to  the  needs  of  the  petitioners.  Facts  and 
opinions  not  considered  suitable  to  the  case  were  not  only  with¬ 
held,  but  prevented  from  being  presented  from  other  sources. 
The  prepared  case  was  argued  by  a  crowd  of  advocates  of  exten¬ 
sive  and  peculiar  variety.  President  Wilson,  at  appropriate 
moments,  reinforced  the  appeal  with  compelling  eloquence.  His 
famous  Fourteen  Points  formulated  with  exactitude  the  reasons 
and  purix)8e8  for  which  alone  America  entered  the  war.  That 
formulation  was  accepted  primarily  as  a  condemnation  of  the 
old  European  order.  America  not  only  repudiated  the  pre-war 
aims  and  methods  of  the  foreign  chancelleries  of  Europe,  but 
joined  in  the  effort  to  save  Europe  from  the  natural  results  of 
their  engrossing  militarism,  only  on  the  representation  that  it 
would  be  ended  definitely  with  the  war.  “The  war  to  end  war,” 
whatever  its  use  as  a  phrase  on  English  platforms,  expressed  the 
settled  intentions  of  America. 

To  understand  the  American  hesitation  to  accept  the  Treaty 
of  Peace  with  the  embodied  Covenant  of  a  League  of  Nations,  it 
is  requisite  to  recall  these  circumstances.  To  put  the  matter 
plainly,  millions  of  Americans  believe  they  have  been  argued  into 
slavery — slavery  to  the  hated  European  system,  with  its  secret 
machinations  ostensibly  directed  to  “national”  objects,  but  used 
as  a  screen  to  cover  economic  exploitation  by  favoured  groups  in 
the  Parliaments  of  the  Great  Powers. 

We  may  reject  this  view,  but  we  are  not  thereby  absolved  from 
the  duty  of  reviewing  the  grounds  on  which  it  is  thought  to  be 
established.  Newspaper  campaigns,  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic, 

(1)  Speech  on  Conciliation  Resolutions,  House  of  Commons,  March  22,  1776. 
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which  are  conducted  with  a  regimentation  more  admirable  in 
other  circumstances,  should  not  continue  to  mislead  us.  America’s 
detestation  of  the  old  European  diplomacy  has  been  bitterly 
sharpened  by  experience  in  the  war.  It  must  be  added,  with 
particularity,  that  no  personage  associated  with  that  order  would 
be  acceptable  in  any  public  capacity  to  large  masses  of  the 
American  people. 

In  the  Fortnightly  Eeview  some  years  ago,^  the  present 
writer  dealt  with  this  attitude  of  mind  towards  the  prevailing 
European  system  which  then,  as  now,  was  assumed  by  large 
numbers  of  people,  both  here  and  in  America.  He  desires  to 
recall  briefly  some  passages  in  Mr.  W.  L.  Courtney’s  irmo- 
geddon — and  After  (Chapman  and  Hall,  1914),  which  express 
succinctly  the  facts  that  partly  explain  this  disposition.  Thus: 
“The  conclusion  of  the  French  Entente  Cordiale  in  1904,  the 
launching  of  the  Dreadnought  in  1906,  the  formation  of  the 
Russian  agreement  in  1907,  and  certain  changes  which  we  made 
in  our  own  Army  were  obviously  intended  as  warnings  to  Ger¬ 
many  that  we  were  dangerous  people  to  attack.  Germany 
naturally  sought  reprisals  in  her  fashion,  and  gradually  Europe 
was  transformed  into  a  huge  armed  camp,  divided  into  two 
powerful  organisations  which  necessarily  watched  each  other  with 
no  friendly  gaze  ”  (page  28). 

At  this  time  of  day,  no  one  will  dare  to  challenge  the  accuracy 
of  this  description  of  events.  As  the  chain  extended,  America’s 
disquiet  increased.  She  did  not  enter  the  resulting  w'ar  to  assist 
in  the  unwinding  of  a  similar  chain. 

Again  :  “Hitherto  we  have  measured  national  greatness  by 
military  strength,  because  most  of  the  European  nations  have 
attained  their  present  position  through  successful  war.  So  long 
as  we  cherish  a  notion  like  this,  so  long  shall  w'e  be  under  the 
heel  of  a  grinding  militarism”  (page  87).  These  words  exactly 
define  America’s  suspicion  of  European  militarism,  wherever  it 
may  be  found.  The  lack  of  warmth  shown  by  some  members  of 
the  British  Government  in  contemplating  a  change  in  this  respect 
corresponds  with  the  absence  of  enthusiasm  which  their  personali¬ 
ties  and  projects  inspire  in  America. 

Finally,  for  the  present  purpose,  Mr.  Courtney’s  words  must 
be  cited  as  foreshadowing  the  hope  which  brought  the  American 
people  into  the  war.  Doubt  of  the  early  realisation  of  that  hope 
is  a  large  factor  in  prevailing  American  opinion.  “When  the  new 
Europe  arises  out  of  the  ashes  of  the  old,  it  is  not  very  hazardous 
to  prophesy  that  diplomacy,  with  its  secret  methods,  its  belief 
in  phrases  and  abstract  principles,  and  its  assumption  of  a  special 
(1)  “  The  War  and  Militarism,”  March  1916. 
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professional  knowledge,  will  find  the  range  of  its  powers  and  the 
sphere  of  its  authority  sensibly  curtailed  ”  (page  31). 

It  requires  more  boldness  than  the  present  writer  can  com- 
i  maad  (but  it  seems  to  be  available  elsewhere)  to  pretend  that 
substantial  grounds  do  not  exist  for  the  American  belief  that  the 
I  old  European  order  not  only  continues,  but  is  about  to  be  ex¬ 
tended,  unless  prevented  by  public  opinion.  The  able  Times 
correspondent  at  Washington,  in  an  informative  despatch  (Feb¬ 
ruary  4th)  writes  :  “I  have  already  shown  how  one  of  the  great 
factors  making  for  American  return  to  the  policy  of  no  Euro¬ 
pean  commitments  is  due  to  the  feeling  that  Europe  is  still  at 
her  bad  old  games,  or,  rather,  not  playing  the  game  of  the  new 
democracy.  The  chief  thing  that  has  brought  the  project  of 
Central  European  relief  tumbling  to  the  ground  is  the  discovery 
of  the  fact  that  the  Polish  armies,  whom  the  Bolshevists  have 
described  as  being  gratuitously  about  to  attack,  are  stationed  in 
Eussian  territory  many  scores  of  miles  beyOnd  the  frontier  allotted 
to  Poland  by  the  Peace  Conference.  There  may  be  good  reasons 
for  this.  If  there  are,  they  should  be  promptly  revealed,  for  a 
debate  upon  the  subject  may  begin  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
any  day.” 

The  great  event  which  has  brought  this  growing  American 
suspicion  to  a  head  is  the  so-called  Treaty  of  Peace.  The  methods 
by  which  this  fateful  instrument  was  prepared  were  singularly 
ill-devised  to  promote  its  acceptance.  I  found  in  America  un¬ 
disguised  bewilderment  at  President  Wilson’s  failure  to  insist 
upon  his  primary  condition  of  “open  agreements  openly  arrived 
at.”  Indeed,  in  many  conversations  with  distinguished  Americans 
the  parts  were  frankly  reversed.  Englishmen,  I  was  not  surprised 
to  discover,  were  expected  to  be  severely  critical  of  President 
Wilson.  Frequently  it  happened  that  the  Englishman  had  to 
defend  the  President  from  his  whilom  supporters.  On  the  point 
of  the  secrecy  at  Paris  I  could  not  acquit  President  Wilson  of 
blame,  but  closer  observation  of  some  of  the  personages  he  had 
to  contend  with  inclined  me  towards  larger  allowances  than  many 
Americans  w^ere  prepared  to  make.  Whatever  the  cause,  the  result 
13  deplorable.  The  Paris  Conference  w'as  the  grave  of  some 
reputations ;  it  may  become  the  sepulchre  of  the  largest  hopes  of 
the  American  people. 

In  America  personality  counts  more  than  declarations.  A 
public  man  is  judged  by  his  performances  rather  than  by  his 
speeches.  Words  divorced  from  suitable  action  are  considered 
negligible.  I  was  frequently  led  to  speculate  upon  the  place  of 
some  prominent  performers  here  in  the  estimation  of  America. 
Newspaper  reputations  are  more  hazardous  there  than  here. 
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Perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to  counsel  caution  in  accepting  the 
pleasing  presentations  of  some  public  characters  a  friendly  Press 
supplies.  This  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  American  attitude 
towards  the  Paris  Conference.  Not  only  does  America  believe 
that  the  Paris  Conference  signalised  the  return  and  extension  of 
the  hateful  system  of  secret  diplomacy  the  war  was  supposed  to 
end,  but  it  continues  to  watch  with  deep  suspicion  the  actions 
of  the  directors  of  the  old  order. 

Politeness  can  be  over-strained  in  public  affairs,  and  frank 
discussion  is  advisable  and  desired.  However,  I  leave  others  to 
dwell  upon  the  affection  which  MM.  Clemenceau  and  Pichon 
inspired  in  the  United  States.  I  am  content  to  restrict  myself 
to  our  own  directors  and  supjMJsed  servants.  Neither  the  ‘per¬ 
sonnel  nor  the  machinery  of  the  British  Foreign  Office,  in  my 
opinion,  is  selected  for  its  usefulness  in  presenting  democratic 
intentions  and  purposes  to  other  nations.  I  cannot  affect  surprise 
at  the  doubts  this  fact  evokes,  for  instance,  among  the  American 
people.  Certainly,  the  failure  of  the  British  Foreign  Office  fully 
to  inform  the  American  Government  as  to  the  Secret  Treaties, 
while  perfectly  intelligible  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  created 
in  America  the  worst  possible  impression,  which  the  efforts  of 
British  propagandists  of  many  sorts  and  kinds  have  failed  to 
remove. 

Leaving  machinery  and  agents,  and  turning  to  the  work  done, 
the  effects  produced  in  America  by  the  Peace  Treaty  are  so 
notorious  that  little  need  be  said  now  upon  a  painful  subject.  In 
a  sentence,  America  sees  embodied  in  the  Peace  Treaty  the  worst 
excesses  of  the  European  diplomatic  system  it  has  increasingly 
detested.  The  territorial  annexations  offend  American  opinion 
not  only  by  the  wrongs  they  inflict  and  the  revenge  they  excite, 
but  by  the  use  to  which  they  will  be  put.  The  process  of  “man¬ 
dates  ”  has  ceased  to  deceive.  America  is  persuaded  that  under 
high-flying  words  these  schemes  are  designed  to  promote  exclusive 
financial  interests.  Personages  connected  with  European  Govern¬ 
ments  are  believed  to  be  directly  associated  with  these  ventures. 
It  is  also  thought  that  the  machinery  of  European  diplonaacy 
(unknown  to  the  peoples  concerned)  is  used  habitually  to  promote 
and  cover  these  designs,  and  that  American  power  and  credit  Is 
to  be  relied  upon  in  part  to  provide  international  protection. 
America  has  no  intention  of  effecting  any  such  insurance. 

The  distrust  is  carried  over  to  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of 
Nations.  The  cardinal  American  objection  to  the  present  League 
is  that  it  is  to  be  used,  primarily,  to  underwrite  the  revived 
designs  of  the  old  European  diplomacy.  It  is  certain  that  what¬ 
ever  action  the  American  Senate  may  take  in  regard  to  the 
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Treaty,  the  territorial  and  political  guarantees  contemplated  by 
Article  X.  of  the  League  Covenant  will  not  be  assumed  by 
America,  for  the  reason  here  given.  I  argued  with  American 
statesmen  that  Article  XX.,  abrogating  understandings  and  obliga¬ 
tions  inter  se  which  are  inconsistent  with  the  terms  of  the 
Covenant,  provided  a  safeguard  against  this  contingent  support 
of  territorial  annexations.  Such  efforts  failed.  America  on  no 
account  will  accept  responsibility  for  the  proposals  of  European 
Chauvinists  of  any  nationality.  For  myself,  I  applaud  this 
attitude  as  strengthening  the  hopes  of  a  world  without  further 
war. 

Then,  again,  the  failure  to  include  the  late  enemy  Powers  in 
the  original  membership  of  the  League  gives  countenance  to  the 
American  complaint  that  the  present  League  is  merely  the  old 
War  Alliance,  with  such  neutral  Powers  as  can  be  persuaded  to 
assist  in  keeping  up  appearances.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  these  Powers  is  a  profound  blunder,  dictated  by  Govern¬ 
ments  not  representing  public  opinion  in  this  respect  and  others. 
As  a  reporter  of  American  opinion ,  I  am  sure  that  their  inclusion 
is  a  condition  precedent  of  America’s  confidence  in  any  League 
of  Nations. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  provision  in  the  Covenant  requiring 
unanimity  in  the  decisions  of  the  Assembly  and  the  Council  of 
the  League  will  enable  any  recalcitrant  Power  to  suspend  the 
League’s  work  as  against  any  proposal  to  w'hich  it  may  object. 
No  one  with  any  practical  acquaintance  with  American  habits 
and  ideas  can  be  surprised  at  the  reception  which  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  clause  excites.  Its  insertion  is  clearly  the  work  of  some 
Power  or  Powers  whose  assistance  to  the  League  is  hypothetical. 
The  occasion  for  such  a  suspicion  is  much  to  be  deplored. 

Further,  the  unwisdom  of  including  the  British  Dependencies 
in  the  original  membership  of  the  League  while  excluding  great 
States  like  Germany,  Eussia  and  Austria  is  apparent  to  anyone 
not  blinded  by  prejudice.  The  consequent  support  thus  provided 
for  Great  Britain  in  the  League  was  bound  to  cause  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  situation,  which  is  not  sensibly  relieved  by  Lord  Grey’s 
suggestion  of  increasing  the  American  vote.  At  the  best,  this 
merely  removes  one  complaint  by  creating  others,  a  familiar 
device  of  the  old  diplomacy  which  is  thoroughly  discredited.  To 
prevent  misunderstanding,  the  relations  betw’een  Great  Britain 
and  her  erstwhile  Dependencies  should  have  been  recast  on  the 
basis  of  federation.  Membership  of  the  League  of  Nations  would 
then  have  followed  as  a  matter  of  course  on  the  old  Colonies 
becoming  independent  States.  Such  is  the  true  solution  of  our 
Imperial  difficulties,  as  I  have  contended  before  in  the  Fort- 
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NIGHTLY  Keview.  To  take  a  course  justified  only  by  facts  which 
do  not  exist  is  a  gratuitous  blunder.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
only  way  to  remove  the  American  objection,  which  is  even 
vehemently  expressed  on  all  hands  in  the  United  States,  is  to 
say  that  the  inclusion  of  our  Dependencies  in  the  League  is  only 
part  of  a  readjustment  of  British  Imperial  relations  which  must 
be  speedily  effected.  * 

Finally,  in  connection  with  the  composition  and  powers  of  the 
League,  the  absence  of  any  reference  to  the  freedom  of  the  seas 
is  a  serious  omission  which  is  affecting  American  opinion.  The 
failure  of  the  Paris  Conference  to  consider  the  reservation,  as 
promised  in  the  memorandum  of  the  Allied  Powers  transmitted 
through  President  Wilson  to  the  German  Government  on  Novem¬ 
ber  6th,  1918,  has  served  to  emphasise  the  contentions  advanced 
to  the  British  Government  by  President  Wilson  during  the  early 
years  of  the  war,  before  America  entered  the  conflict.  England 
must  realise  that  America,  and  other  Powers,  will  not  acquiesce 
indefinitely  in  the  postponement  of  this  question.  The  high  seas 
must  be  ensured  as  the  open  highways  of  the  world,  under  inter¬ 
national  protection,  and  no  British  interest  need  suffer  under  such 
an  arrangement  as  the  nations  will  require.  This  is  a  matter  as 
to  which  frankness  is  essential.  Until  it  is  raised  in  an  effective 
sense,  American  opinion  will  continue  to  be  greatly  exercised,  as 
the  naval  proposals  show. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  difficulties,  such  is  the  good  feeling 
which  exists  between  the  two  countries  that  no  doubt  can  be  felt 
as  to  the  ultimate  attainment  of  a  complete  solution,  linking 
America  and  Great  Britain  in  a  comradeship  wdiich  nothing  can 
sever.  I  left  ex-President  Taft,  after  a  long  discussion  of  many 
outstanding  matters,  convinced  that  in  that  eminent  statesman 
England  has  a  firm,  pow’erful,  and  affectionate  friend.  The  good¬ 
will  is  present  in  abundance,  the  unity  of  purpose  in  striving  after 
the  establishment  of  a  permanent  peace  order  is  strong  and 
enduring ;  all  that  is  wanted  to  bind  the  partnership  in  unbreak¬ 
able  bonds  is  a  mutuality  of  accommodation  which  w  ill  be  rich  in 
promise  for  the  wmrld. 

This  conviction  leads  me  to  offer  some  ijractical  suggestions 
designed  to  facilitate  this  concord.  When  I  left  America  the 
expectation  in  influential  quarters  was  that  the  Treaty  difficulty 
would  be  overcome  wuth  adequate  statesmanship  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic.  The  determination  of  America  not  to  enter  the 
European  system,  without  a  drastic  revision  of  the  old  machinery 
and  purposes,  was  conclusive  and  unyielding.  The  unqualified 
acceptance  of  the  Peace  Treaty  is  an  idle  dream  which  responsible 
people  must  disown,  if  they  ever  entertained  it,  which  I  doubt. 
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Foolish  propaganda  and  badly  informed  officials  have  led  us  into 
error.  We  must  reconsider  ourselves,  as  the  French  say. 

The  only  way  out  is  for  America  to  ratify  the  Peace  Treaty, 
coupled  with  a  declaration  of  the  principles  that  instrument  is 
expected  by  America  to  operate.  By  this  course  America  assumes 
her  rightful  part  in  the  execution  of  the  Treaty  while  safeguarding 
herself  from  participation  in,  or  responsibility  for,  arrangements 
she  cannot  accept.  This  carries  her  co-operation  in  the  League, 
before  which  at  the  earliest  moment  those  parts  of  the  Treaty  to 
which  she  objects  must  be  brought  for  revision.  On  these  terms 
I  am  convinced  that  American  aid  can  be  assured.  Otherwise  her 
abstention  is  certain. 

In  this  situation  of  unparalleled  importance  to  the  world,  a  grave 
responsibility  rests  upon  the  British  Government  and  people.  The 
suspicion  of  America  as  to  certain  Governments  is  ineradicable,  and 
can  end  only  with  their  disappearance.  Under  Providence  this 
consummation  may  come  more  speedily  than  at  present  appears, 
although  one  notable  event  has  aheady  occurred.  But,  delayed  or 
not,  the  result  can  be  largely  facilitated  by  action  which  is  open 
to  Great  Britain. 

America  looks  to  Great  Britain  to  supply  an  earnest  of  her 
intention  to  assist  in  framing,  with  American  help,  a  new  and 
permanent  international  order  founded  upon  public  right,  mutual 
accommodation,  and  non-militarist  principles.  Great  Britain  must 
make  an  effective  start  towards  this  realisation.  Above  all,  we 
must  see  that  our  own  State  arrangements  are  in  accord  with 
those  we  recommend  to  other  nations.  In  setting  out  towards  a 
new  order,  the  relics  of  the  old  order  must  be  discarded.  On  no 
other  basis  can  we  convince  America  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
of  our  sincerity. 

In  this  place  I  can  mention  only  three  steps,  but  each,  as 
my  American  experience  showed,  is  vital  for  the  peace  of  the 
world. 

Firstly,  we  must  at  once  devise  means  to  ensure  the  British 
Parliament  and  people  an  effective  control  over  the  initiation  and 
direction  of  foreign  policy.  It  is  the  merest  academics  to  argue 
that  this  condition  is  already  provided  for.  Current  events  reduce 
this  evasion  to  confusion.  At  this  moment  Parliament  remains 
uninformed  as  to  the  proposals  of  the  British  Foreign  Office.  As 
in  1914,  so  now,  policies  are  conceived  and  promoted  without  the 
knowledge  of  Parliament.  The  continuance  of  this  state  of 
affairs  is  not  consistent  with  the  intentions  which  the  Covenant 
of  the  League  of  Nations  is  expected  to  promote.  At  the  first 
meeting  of  the  League  the  present  Foreign  Secretary  was  under¬ 
stood  to  express  approval  of  open  covenants.  A  practical  illustra- 
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tion  of  this  view  would  much  impress  America.  This  attestation 
of  sincerity  is  becoming  overdue. 

The  second  matter  requiring  immediate  attention  is  raised  in  an 
acute  form  by  Mr.  Winston  Churchill’s  proposals  for  the  after¬ 
war  army.  This  force  is  to  be  embodied  for  purposes  which  the 
Secretary  for  War  has  been  good  enough  to  indicate.  I  take  leave 
to  doubt  whether  this  enumeration  meets  with  the  approval  of  the 
British  electorate.  It  is  a  singular  comment  on  the  victorious 
results  of  a  war  to  end  war.  It  seems  to  hypothecate  a  situation 
which  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  that  which  the  democracies 
of  the  world  believed  the  late  war  was  intended  to  end.  Clearly 
no  working  conception  of  a  League  of  Nations  enters  into  these 
calculations.  The  fact  is — and  plainness  of  speech  is  necessary- 
people  generally  have  no  desire  to  substitute  another  form  of 
militarism  for  the  vanquished  and  hated  German  system.  Public 
persons  who  have  other  ideas  are  out  of  place  in  present-day 
Governments.  They  should  seek,  before  being  relegated  to,  posi¬ 
tions  of  less  responsibility  and  more  leisure.  The  effect  upon 
American  opinion  of  the  continuance  in  office  of  military  and  naval 
expansionists,  with  a  talkative  chorus  of  admirals  and  generals, 
is  not  helpful  to  Anglo-American  co-operation.  A  decided  check 
upon  the  exertions  of  these  jiersons  will  have  to  be  supplied  if 
the  desires  of  the  British  people  are  to  be  assured  and  a  cause 
of  American  suspicion  removed. 

The  final  suggestion  I  tender  relates  to  a  question  on  which 
American  opinion  is  sharply  exercised.  No  principle  engaged  in 
the  late  war  affected  or  expressed  American  purposes  with  stronger 
force  than  the  principle  of  “self-determination,”  the  right  of  an 
ethnological  unit  to  a  voice  in  the  settlement  of  its  political  posi¬ 
tion  and  obligations.  In  the  winding  up  of  a  war  for  small  nations 
and  the  establishment  of  public  law,  the  effective  application  of 
this  principle  of  self-determination  could  not  well  be  excluded. 
The  Americans  are  concerned  to  observe  a  marked  disinclination 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  to  illustrate  this  principle  in  its 
relation  to  our  own  subject-nations.  I  was  invited  to  attend  a 
conference  to  discuss  proposals  for  the  institution  of  a  “League 
of  Oppressed  Peoples.”  I  expressed  surprise  that  all  the  peoples 
concerned  were  found  within  the  confines  of  the  British  Empire. 
The  concern  was  entirely  genuine,  and  we  should  do  well  to  attest 
our  sincerity  to  the  principle  of  “self-determination”  by  con¬ 
sidering  its  application  to  nations  within  our  control.  The 
problems  of  Ireland  and  Egypt  provide  suitable  opportunities, 
while  the  case  of  Eussia,  continuously  muddled  by  secret  com¬ 
mercial  and  militarist  influences,  has  shown  British  policy,  or 
want  of  policy,  in  a  strange  light  in  America. 
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These  three  matters  can  be  dealt  with  speedily  and  vigorously 
by  Great  Britain.  The  results  would  have  an  enormous  influence 
for  good  upon  American  opinion.  Our  predominant  position  and 
influence  in  the  world  enables  us  to  set  an  example  of  sincerity 
which  would  have  untold  benefits  upon  the  direction  of  world 
affairs.  The  nations  are  confronted  with  a  fateful  choice  :  either 
to  return  to  the  system  of  secrecy,  aggrandisement  and  exploita¬ 
tion  which  resulted  in  the  late  war,  or  to  set  out  upon  a  new  and 
better  way,  resolving  present  difficulties  in  the  spirit  of  accom¬ 
modation  and  mutual  obligation,  and  uniting  in  a  genuine  League 
of  All  Nations  as  the  appropriate  instrument  of  international 
comity.  The  call  comes  with  unexampled  force  to  Great  Britain 
to  set  an  example.  By  applying  ourselves  immediately  to  such 
matters  as  I  have  indicated,  we  shall  attest  our  sincerity,  win 
over  the  large  mass  of  American  doubters,  and  play  the  noblest 
part  w'hich  history  has  yet  assigned  us. 

In  the  great  task  of  assisting  the  nations  to  fashion  new  law 
to  regulate  the  affairs  of  a  better  order  of  international  society, 
a  special  agency  could  be  supplied  by  the  participation  of  the 
organised  legal  profession.  The  present  writer  has  repeatedly 
made  such  a  plea  in  the  Fortnightly  Review.^  Ex-President 
Taft  and  other  eminent  American  lawyers  expressed  themselves 
as  in  full  agreement  wdth  these  views.  Mr.  Taft,  a  few  weeks 
since,  addressed  to  the  members  of  the  New’  York  Bar  an  eloquent 
invitation  to  strengthen  the  Bar  Association  so  that  the  American 
people  might  be  helped  in  the  solution  of  national  and  inter¬ 
national  difficulties.  Would  that  some  eminent  lawyer  here  would 
make  a  similar  appeal.  The  disorganisation  of  the  English  Bar 
remains  a  deplorable  scandal,  as  the  recent  Bar  annual  meeting 
painfully  showed,  and  the  absence  of  effective  leadership  is  in 
strange  contrast  to  the  vigorous  and  active-minded  direction  to 
be  found  in  America. 

I  cannot  linger  now  to  detail  impressions  of  American  person¬ 
ages  and  activities.  One  meets  with,  in  America,  a  pulsating, 
many-sided,  questing  disposition — insistent,  direct,  vigorous,  and 
not  fearful  of  rashness.  It  shows  itself  in  a  widespread  and 
critical  examination  of  European  methods,  organisations  and 
personalities.  Reputations  ace  not  accepted  at  their  face  value, 
but  w’eighed  and  measured  by  performance.  Capacity  is  rated  at 
its  highest  appraisement.  The  career  is  open  to  the  talents,  but 
the  possession  of  talent  is  narrowly  scrutinised,  and  make-believe 
of  all  kinds  is  at  a  discount.  Internal  difficulties  are  acute,  and 
may  become  dangerous,  especially  in  the  industrial  sphere.  But 
the  disposition  to  learn  and  a  readiness  to  listen  will  aid  in  over- 

(1)  See  “The  Future  of  the  Legal  Profession,”  Fortnightly  Review,  January, 
1918,  etc.,  etc. 
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coming  trials  which  would  bewilder  us,  with  our  attachment  to  old 
courses  and  inadequate  leaders. 

America  is  eager  to  understand  the  lessons  of  the  collapse  of 
the  old  order  in  Europe  and  to  apply  itself  with  energy  to  avoid 
a  recurrence  of  such  dangers.  A  body  drawn  from  many  of  the 
States,  called  the  Committee  of  Forty-eight,  is  hard  at  work 
hammering  out  a  programme  for  the  new  time,  and  I  found  among 
its  leaders  some  of  the  most  striking  and  resourceful  individuali¬ 
ties  I  encountered.  The  cause  of  civil  liberty  has  far  wider 
support  than  misleading  newspaper  reports  would  suggest.  At 
the  universities,  in  the  women’s  colleges,  and  among  the  numerous 
and  energetic  women’s  movements,  in  the  large  public  forums 
where  one  got  into  direct  touch  with  the  electors,  one  realised 
the  accumulating  ix)wer  of  all  this  splendid  mental  alertness  and 
outlook. 

The  active  participation  of  America  in  the  new  comity  of 
nations  is  full  of  immense  possibilities  for  the  world.  Every  live 
movement  here  which  strives  after  a  non-militarist  civilisation, 
discarding  the  resort  to  force  and  based  upon  law  and  amity, 
finds  its  counterpart  in  the  United  States.  The  traditions  of  a 
common  stock  have  issued  in  a  like  disposition  to  tackle  the 
troubles  of  the  old  wnrld  and  to  re-fashion  the  safeguards  of  a  new 
order.  On  the  other  hand,  commercial  links  have  been  forged 
in  all  directions,  setting  up  occasions  of  competition  which  the 
baser  Press  of  both  lands  can  exploit. 

The  hesitation  of  America  is  not  a  settled  disposition,  but  a 
passing  and  just  pause  before  entering  upon  new  responsibilities. 
The  readiness  to  assume  them  is  strong  but  cautious.  We  must 
show  a  like  readiness  to  eschew  the  discredited  militarist  and 
exclusive  preoccupations  of  our  old  politico-diplomatic  system. 
If  we  will,  w^e  may  lead  the  nations  towards  a  better  order  in 
the  world.  America  will  advance  with  us.  Together,  we  can 
ensure  (in  President  Wilson’s  words)  “the  reign  of  law  based 
upon  the  consent  of  the  governed  and  sustained  by  the  organised 
opinion  of  the  world.” 

Holford  Knight. 
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CoDLD  this  subject  only  be  studied  in  all  its  phases,  it  would  prove 
an  extremely  complex  one,  and  would  come  under  the  various 
headings  of  theology,  literature,  history,  physical  science  and 
moral  science.  More  particularly,  we  could  not  avoid  approach¬ 
ing  it  from  the  physiological  and  pathological  points  of  view,  as 
well  as  from  that  of  inner  observation.  Still,  division  of  effort  has 
a  place  even  in  science,  and  it  may  not  be  going  beyond  the  bounds 
of  possibility — leaving  on  one  side  all  inquiry  into  the  organic 
manifestation  of  mysticism — to  recognise  some  of  its  distinguish¬ 
ing  characteristics,  alike  profitable  and  interesting. 

The  mystics  themselves  were  frequently  great  psychologists; 
observation  of  the  interior  life  has  ever  been  their  predominant 
concern.  Now,  unless  we  regard  them  all  as  diseased,  we  must 
insist  on  due  consideration  being  given  to  the  discoveries  they 
imagine  themselves  to  have  made  in  the  domain  of  the  human  soul. 

True,  the  mystics  are  sometimes  set  forth  as  being  ordinary 
diseased  persons.  Were  this  the  case,  we  should  certainly  have 
to  abandon  the  idea  of  dealing  with  the  subject  of  mysticism  with¬ 
out  studying  its  physiological  and  pathological  side,  but  if  we 
take  the  word  in  fis  broadest,  historical  acceptation,  it  scarcely 
seems  that  we  have  any  right  in  this  offhand  fashion  to  speak  of 
mystics  as  diseased  persons. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  prove  that  Socrates  was  a  diseased 
person,  because  he  was  found  to  have  a  leaning  towards  mysticism. 
Nothing  is  more  improbable ;  he  was  a  strong,  healthy-minded 
individual,  an  indefatigable  reasoner,  who  both  preached  and 
practised  self-possession  above  all  else.  Were  Francis  of  Assisi, 
Saint  Bernard,  Spinoza,  Schleiermacher,  in  whom  there  was  a 
large — even  overwhelming — element  of  mysticism,  diseased  per¬ 
sons?  One  may  bring  forward  the  case  of  Pascal  and  affirm  that 
the  pit  he  constantly  saw  by  his  side  and  the  accident  on  the 
Pont  de  Neuilly  had  affected  his  brain ;  but  these  paltry  tales  are 
groundless ;  present-day  criticism  has  eliminated  them  from  his 
biography.  As  regards  his  ecstasy  on  November  23rd,  1664, 
an  account  of  which  he  gave  in  what  may  be  called  his  memorial, 
this  phenomenon,  which  was  partially  physiological  in  its  nature, 
was  not  a  cause',  it  was  an  effect,  of  mysticism.  It  was  a  case  of 
thought  concentrated  for  whole  months  on  one  and  the  same 
object,  which,  at  a  given  moment,  sets  up  corresponding  sensations 
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in  the  organism.  Something  analogous,  though  dissimilar,  hap. 
pened  to  Descartes,  a  most  calm,  unexcitable  person. 

I. 

Plotinus  gives  a  fine  definition  of  mysticism,  which,  he  says, 
consists  in  seeing  with  closed  eyes  {fivaavra  6-^iv),  with  the  eyes  of 
the  soul  whilst  those  of  the  body  are  shut.  The  essential  pheno¬ 
menon  of  mysticism  is  what  is  called  ecstasy,  a  state  in  which, 
all  communication  with  the  exterior  world  being  broken  off,  the 
soul  feels  itself  communicating  with  an  interior  object :  infinite 
being,  God. 

Still,  we  should  form  an  incomplete  idea  of  mysticism  did  we 
confine  it  wholly  to  this  phenomenon,  which  is  rather  its  culmina¬ 
ting  point.  Mysticism  is  essentially  life,  feeling  and  development; 
it  has  a  determinate  character  and  direction.  In  reality,  how¬ 
ever,  all  the  phases  of  this  development  are  not  equally  distinct 
and  manifest  in  all  mystics;  still,  by  comparing  with  one  another 
the  accounts  of  the  greatest  of  them,  we  can  gain  a  tolerably  clear 
and  precise  idea  of  what  the  sum  total  of  mystic  development  is  in 
its  normal  complete  form.  I  will  attempt,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
reduce  life  to  formulae  and  mark  off  the  various  stages  of  this 
development. 

The  point  of  departure,  the  first  stage,  is  a  mental  state  diffi¬ 
cult  to  define,  though  tolerably  well  characterised  by  the  German 
word,  Sehnsucht.  This  is  a  condition  of  vague,  uneasy  desire, 
very  real  and  susceptible  of  being  an  intense  passion  of  the  soul, 
indeterminate  or  rather  inexplicable  as  regards  its  object  and 
cause.  It  is  an  aspiration  towards  something  unknown,  some  good 
thing  necessary  for  the  heart,  something  of  which  the  intellect  can 
form  no  clear  idea.  A  state  of  this  kind,  indeed,  may  be  found  in 
altogether  dissimilar  human  beings,  and  it  may  present  different 
meanings.  In  the  case  of  the  mystic  it  is  both  profound  and 
lasting ;  it  leaves  the  soul  no  peace,  so  that  this  latter  gradually 
comes  to  form  an  idea  of  the  object  of  its  inspiration.  This  revela¬ 
tion  is  not  a  direct  one.  But,  according  to  mystic  experience, 
with  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  suddenness  the  things  amongst 
which  we  live  and  upon  which  our  judgment  seemed  based  now 
appear  to  us  in  another  light.  That  which  charmed  us  loses  its 
attractiveness;  that  which  we  admired  becomes  indifferent  to  us; 
our  most  cherished  affections  no  longer  fill  the  heart.  The 
objects  of  the  world  cease  to  attract  us,  each  ot  them  has  the 
effect  of  awakening  within  us  the  idea  of  its  opposite.  In  every¬ 
thing  that  meets  our  gaze  we  see  only  the  perversion,  the  empty, 
dull,  dead  image  of  a  living,  perfect  and  infinite  model  which  the 
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realities  of  sense  are  powerless  to  express.  We  form  a  conception 
of  the  infinite,  the  eternal,  the  perfect,  God,  as  the  one  supreme 
object  of  our  desires.  And  as  we  reflect  on  the  feeling  that 
constituted  the  origin  of  this  conception,  we  understand  why  it 
combined  a  sense  of  uneasiness  with  one  of  necessity,  why  we 
could  neither  escape  from  this  feeling  nor  satisfy  it.  It  was  the 
idea — as  yet  unconscious — of  an  infinite  object  creating  in  our 
consciousness  an  indefinable  malaise  regarding  the  possession  of 
all  finite  objects.  In  the  transition  of  this  idea  from  the  realm 
of  the  unconscious  to  that  of  distinct  consciousness  the  first  phase 
of  mystic  development  consists. 

The  second  phase  is  the  effort  to  become  transformed  within 
oneself  in  conformity  with  this  idea.  Of  necessity  this  effort 
expresses  itself  by  struggle.  Indeed,  we  are  attached  by  innumer¬ 
able  links  to  all  those  surrounding  objects  which  we  now  look 
upon  as  unworthy  of  us ;  we  are  accustomed  to  them,  we  live  in 
them,  our  hearts  are  filled  with  them.  We  now  know  that  we 
ought  not  to  love  them,  that  God  alone  is  the  one  object  after 
which  the  soul  of  man  should  aspire.  An  idea,  however,  is  not 
a  feeling ;  our  very  problem  is  the  transformation  of  idea  into 
feeling.  Then  there  begins  an  interior  combat  between  what  we 
should  like  to  be  and  what  we  are ;  between  an  idea,  which  is  yet 
no  more  than  an  abstraction,  and  feelings,  which,  although  hence¬ 
forth  condemned  by  the  intellect,  have  lost  nothing  of  their  reality 
and  power. 

The  means  employed  by  the  mystic  to  act  upon  his  feelings 
and  transform  them  are  purification  and  asceticism  :  Kadapaii;  and 
In  his  opinion,  mortification  of  the  body  must  liberate 
the  soul  and  make  it  obedient  to  the  dictates  of  the  intellect. 

The  struggle  thus  entered  upon  becomes  more  and  more  painful 
in  proportion  as  there  is  revealed,  by  our  very  effort  to  break  it, 
the  full  force  of  our  attachment  to  the  world.  At  first  it  seemed 
as  though  we  could  do  what  w'e  pleased  with  ourselves,  that  all 
we  needed  to  do  was  to  will.  But  we  speedily  come  to  see  that 
even  inertia  is  resistance,  a  latent  force  in  which  previous  actions 
are  summed  up  and  continued ;  the  more  we  struggle,  the  more 
distant  and  difficult  seems  the  victory. 

And  so  v/e  have  an  initial  progress  in  which  the  soul  suffers 
more  and  more,  experiencing  temptations  to  discouragement. 
Soon,  however,  in  the  man  who  perseveres  with"  steadfast  faith, 
the  change  followed  out  begins  to  work,  and  the  suffering  caused 
by  the  struggle  becomes  blended  with  satisfaction  and  hope.  The 
soul  experiences  happiness  in  suffering,  conscious  that  its  suffer¬ 
ings  are  productive  of  results  and  are  bringing  it  into  a  state  of 
joy  and  rest.  By  degrees  joy  permeates  and  transforms  suffering, 
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and  finally  triumphantly  frees  itself  from  suffering.  This  is  the 
second  stage. 

The  third  is  what  is  called  ecstasy  :  the  sudden  instantaneous 
transition  from  femporal,  movable,  complex,  imperfect  life,  to 
the  one  immovable,  simple,  eternal,  perfect  and  divine  life. 
Ecstasy  is  the  union  of  the  soul  with  its  object.  Now  there  is 
no  medium  between  them,  the  soul  sees  its  object,  touches  and 
possesses  it,  is  in  it,  is  it.  No  longer  is  it  faith,  w'hich  believes 
without  seeing ;  it  is  more  than  knowledge  itself,  which  grasps 
being  only  in  its  idea ;  it  is  perfect  union  wherein  the  soul  is 
conscious  of  existing  in  all  its  fulness  from  the  very  fact  that  it 
gives  and  renounces  itself,  for  that  to  which  it  gives  itself  is  very 
being  and  life. 

The  consciousness  of  this  union  is  love.  Love  alone  possesses  the 
virtue  of  uniting  persons  without  absorbing  the  one  into  the  other, 
but  rather  increasing  their  reality  and  awareness  as  i)erson8. 
Moreover,  to  the  love  which  expresses  the  union  of  the  soul  with 
its  object  is  added  the  intuition  of  the  intellect,  pure,  complete 
light,  certainty,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  w'ord.  Love  and  light 
create  in  the  soul  a  state  of  blessedness  and  perfect  joy  in  the 
harmony  and  foreshadowing  of  eternity.  This  is  the  third  stage. 

Ecstasy,  however,  in  a  finite  temporal  creature,  cannot  be 
simply  an  accident.  Human  life  soon  begins  again  with  all  its 
restlessness  and  imperfection,  its  deceptive  struggles  and  vic¬ 
tories.  In  any  case,  the  memory  of  the  things  seen  at  the  time  of 
ecstasy  is  henceforth  to  be  the  guiding  principle  of  the  mystic’s 
intellect  and  life. 

By  the  light  of  the  truth  it  has  contemplated,  the  mind  looks 
within  itself  and  passes  in  review  its  previous  life,  which  .appears 
quite  different  from  what  it  was  seen  to  be  during  the  time  of 
stress  that  preceded  conversion.  Then  the  mind  imagined  it 
ascended  towards  God  of  itself.  The  order  in  which  the  states 
of  its  soul  seemed  to  generate  was  first,  idea;  second,  feeling; 
third,  action.  But  this  is  an  illusion  of  the  immediate  conscious¬ 
ness  ;  in  reality  all  progress  comes  from  above ;  it  is  the  perfect, 
which,  of  itself,  creates  within  us  the  disposition  to  seek  and 
desire  it. 

Goethe  said  :  “  Das  Vollkommene  muss  uns  erst  stimmen  und 
uns  nach  und  nach  zu  sich  hinauf  hehen.”  These  words  well 
express  the  mystical  point  of  view.  It  is  not  idea,  but  rather 
its  translation,  its  expression  in  clear  consciousness,  that  creates 
feeling.  Feeling,  of  itself,  desire,  aspiration,  is  not  the  principle 
of  possession  or  of  the  act  which  is  its  end.  It  is  because  the 
soul,  even  now,  in  its  inmost  depths,  is  partially  united  to  its 
object,  that  it  aspires  to  be  fully  united  to  it,  to  know  and  see 
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itself  united  to  it,  to  enjoy  this  union.  “Be  of  good  cheer,”  said 
Jesus  Christ  to  Pascal,  “thou  wouldst  not  seek  me  hadst  thou 
not  found  me.” 

Thus  the  real  order  of  events,  that  in  accordance  with  which 
they  are  created,  is  the  inverse  of  the  order  in  which  they  appear 
to  immediate  consciousness.  First  we  have  action,  the  union  of 
the  soul  with  God ;  then  comes  feeling,  a  sense  of  the  desire  to 
continue  in  this  union  or  to  restore  it  to  its  fulness  if  it  lacks  in 
this  respect ;  and,  lastly,  abstract  idea,  the  representation  objec¬ 
tively,  in  the  mirror  of  the  intellect,  of  this  feeling,  the  interior, 
might  of  the  soul.  The  end  and  object  of  our  effort  is  its  term 
and  goal  only  because  it  is  its  beginning  and  principle. 

From  this  point  of  view,  looking  upon  the  state  of  bewilderment 
in  which  he  originally  found  himself,  the  mystic  forms  a  totally 
different  conception  of  disease  and  suffering  from  that  of  the 
natural  man.  The  latter,  judging  disease  by  his  own  suffering, 
endeavours  to  free  himself  of  the  latter  and  thinks  himself  cured 
when,  in  one  way  or  another,  he  has  succeeded  in  doing  so.  In 
reality,  however,  he  was  diseased  before  he  noticed  the  fact.  We 
may  even  say  that  it  was  the  latent  character  of  this  disease  that 
constituted  its  gravity  ;  that  which,  in  our  aversion  from  suffering, 
we  call  disorder  and  disease,  is  rather  the  effort  of  the  healthy 
part  of  ourselves,  the  effort  of  the  pure  being  to  which  we  are 
linked,  to  throw  off  and  ehminate  the  germs  of  destruction 
accumulating  within  us.  What  we  call  disease  is  really  a  salutary 
crisis,  the  first  step  towards  a  cure.  Instead  of  the  knowledge 
of  our  disease  inducing  us  to  seek  the  remedy  for  it,  it  is  only  in 
proportion  as  we  are  cured  of  an  evil  that  we  discover  its  existence, 
its  nature  and  extent.  Evil  is  perceived  as  evil  only  by  the 
resistance  it  offers  to  the  good  with  which  it  is  contrasted. 

Such  is  the  fourth  phase  :  a  return  to  the  previous  life  and  a 
new  orientation  given  to  judgment  and  conduct. 

There  remains  the  fifth  and  last  phase.  The  mystic  purposes 
to  develop  and  realise  in  all  its  fulness  that  supernatural  life, 
faint  glimmerings  of  which  have  been  aroused  within  himself. 

Here  mystics  would  seem  to  be  divided  into  two  categories.  A 
certain  number  attach  themselves  exclusively  to  the  contemplar 
tion  of  perfect  being,  and  from  that  time  forward  look  upon 
earthly  life  and  temporal  things  only  as  an  obstacle  that  separates 
them  from  the  object  of  their  desires;  they  are  henceforth 
strangers,  sojourners  in  this  world.  Their  constant  preoccupation 
is  to  die  to  it  from  that  very  hour  onward.  They  represent  what 
may  be  called  ascetic  mysticism.  Nor  is  this  the  only  mysticism, 
there  is  also  one  that  may  be  called  joyous  :  this  consists  in  trans¬ 
figuring  the  natural  life  by  infusing  into  it  the  supernatural  prin- 
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ciple.  To  a  Francis  of  Assisi,  a  Jacob  Boehme,  the  world  is  evil 
only  if  regarded  with  the  eyes  of  the  body.  To  the  spirit,  how. 
ever,  it  is  given  to  perceive  the  world  as  God  himself  sees  it,  and 
how  can  that  which  has  the  divine  glance  falling  upon  it  be 
wholly  evil  and  corrupt?  Far  from  the  mystic  necessarily  being 
condemned  to  flee  from  the  world  and  to  feel  for  himself  naught 
but  scorn  and  horror,  in  the  union  of  the  soul  with  God  he  finds 
the  very  principle  that  rehabilitates  the  world  and  makes  it 
innocent  and  health-giving  to  live  in.  Omnia  sana  sanis. 

Thus,  along  divers  ways,  mystics  proceed  towards  their  goal: 
the  infinite  increase  of  that  consciousness  wherein  the  natural 
man  regards  himself  as  confined,  and,  as  it  were,  imprisoned. 
Man  is  bom  an  individual,  he  desires  to  become  a  person.  This 
he  will  achieve  by  returning  to  spirit,  the  source  of  all  personality; 
by  deriving  his  distinctive  life  from  this  universal  principle.  In 
loving  God,  he  will  love  all  creatures;  for  by  our  love  of  one 
another  we  know  that  we  love  God.  This  possibility  of  breaking 
their  material  envelope  and  permeating  one  another,  possessed  by 
different  consciousnesses ;  this  faculty,  belonging  to  beings  that 
seem  alien  to  one  another,  of  understanding  and  truly  loving  each 
other ;  the  living  of  one  common  life  without  annihilation  as  dis¬ 
tinct  beings ;  and,  finally,  union  with  God  as  the  principle  of  this 
universal  communion  :  such  is  the  idea  that  governs  the  mystic 
life. 

You  remember  Goethe’s  lines  : — 
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"Dann  geht  die  Seelenkraft  dir  auf^ 

Wie  epricht  ein  Oeist  zum  andem  Geist.” 


(“Then  there  is  developed  in  thee  the  might  of  the  soul,  and  thou  * 
liearest  spirit  speak  to  thy  spirit.’’) 

It  is  this  direct  communication  of  spirits  through  bodies,  by 
the  agency  of  God,  that  is  the  dream  of  mysticism.  Pascal  well  * 

expressed  the  idea  in  the  following  sentence,  a  very  simple  one  ® 

and  yet  pregnant  with  meaning,  unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken:  | 
“  Tout  est  un,  Vun  est  V autre,  comme  dans  les  trois  personnes.” 

The  Christian  trinity  is  the  very  expression  of  that  peculiarly 
personal  union,  wherein  distinction  of  consciousness  exists  in  a 
strict  and  perfect  community. 

II. 

Such,  according  to  the  main  representatives  of  mysticism,  is 
the  substance  of  the  mystic  life  and  doctrine.  To  determine  its 
meaning  and  value  it  is  interesting,  in  the  first  place,  to  adopt  Ihe 
point  of  view  taken  by  mystics  themselves.  Investigations  con* 
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ducted  on  this  principle  would  constitute  what  may  be  called  the 
subjective  psychology  of  mysticism. 

One  of  the  first  traits  that  such  an  inquiry  would  emphasise  is 
the  remarkable  way  in  which  mystics  interpret  interior  observa¬ 
tion  or  introspection.  By  this  mode  of  knowledge  we  frequently 
mean  observation  that  is  analogous  to  external  observation;  i.e., 
which  aims  at  grasping,  beneath  their  immediately  given  form, 
facts  of  consciousness  as  well  as  the  relations  manifested  in  them. 
Mystic  observation  is  not  of  this  nature.  It  is  not  content  with 
contemplating  the  surface  of  the  soul,  it  makes  a  thorough  ex¬ 
amination.  The  mystic  believes  that,  by  reflection,  he  can  ever 
penetrate  more  deeply  within  his  interior  nature.  He  would  like  to 
be  able  to  fathom  it.  To  him,  doing  is  but  the  phenomenon  of 
being ;  this  latter  cannot  be  grasped  by  that  superficial  conscious¬ 
ness  which  suffices  for  our  practical  and  even  our  scientific 
activity.  There  are  many  more  things  in  the  soul  than  our 
philosophy  dreams  of.  There  are  secret  failings  which,  unknown 
to  ourselves,  incline  us  to  evil ;  there  are  divine,  indestructible 
forces  that  enable  us  to  rise  after  a  fall.  In  a  wmrd,  beneath  the 
conscious  is  the  unconscious,  the  true  substratum  of  our  being, 
increasingly  accessible  to  a  consciousness  which,  methodically  and 
with  ever  growing  intensity,  investigates  the  ultimate  reasons  of 
our  thoughts,  the  most  secret  motives  of  our  actions. 

A  second  psychological  process  is  also  brought  forward  by  prac¬ 
tical  mystics  :  interior  experimentation.  The  possibility  of  this 
process  is  beyond  dispute ;  the  whole  of  the  mystic  life  is  but  a 
series  of  experiences.  Given  the  abstract  idea  of  certain  feelings 
and  mental  states,  the  general  problem  consists  in  realising  in 
the  mind  the  production  of  these  feelings  and  mental  states. 
“You  are  waiting,”  exclaims  Pascal,  “until  you  have  faith,  so 
that  you  may  give  up  pleasure.  But  I  tell  you  that  you  would 
speedily  have  faith  if  you  had  given  up  pleasure.  It  is  for  you 
to  make  a  beginning.  Give  up  pleasure  and  test  if  what  I  say 
be  not  tnie.”  Whereas  it  is  commonly  thought  that,  to  some 
extent,  we  can  control  our  actions,  though  not  our  feelings,  or  but 
slightly  so,  and  that  we  are  unable,  for  instance,  to  love  at  will ; 
the  mystic,  who  values  actions  only  in  so  far  as  they  express 
feeling,  endeavours  to  rouse  within  himself,  through  the  moral 
or  physical  conditions  at  our  disposal,  the  very  feelings  by  which 
the  true  life  of  the  soul  is  nourished. 

If  we  pass  from  the  investigation  of  method  to  that  of  results, 
we  are  at  once  struck  by  the  relation  which  the  mystic  sets  up 
between  knowledge  and  feeling  or  action.  It  is  this  latter  that  is 
primary ;  knowledge  depends  on  it  and  comes  only  after  it. 
Tantum  intelligitnr  Deus,  quantum  diligitur.  Action  is  the 
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revealer  of  power ;  love  is  vision.  It  is  the  mode  of  our  activity 
that  determines  the  standpoint  and  scope  of  our  intelligence,  for 
the  principles  of  this  latter  are  but  the  summing-up  of  our 
experience.  A  man  sees  only  what  he  knows ;  he  knows  onh 
what  he  does. 

This  conception  of  the  origin  of  knowledge  induces  the  mystic, 
in  a  general  way,  to  transform  the  apparent  relations  of  exterioritv 
and  transcendence  into  relations  of  inferiority  and  immanence. 
The  notion  of  God,  the  Creator  and  Lord,  for  whom  the  world 
cries  out  from  the  depth  of  its  emptiness,  is  resolved  into  that  of 
grace,  or  divine  action  present  within  ourselves ;  and  grace,  bv 
degrees,  becomes  no  longer  simply  the  underlying  factor  and. law 
of  our  freedom,  but  this  very  freedom  itself,  perceived  in  its  sub¬ 
stratum  of  spontaneity  which  is  superior  to  its  temporal  condi¬ 
tions  of  determination.  In  all  things  the  determined,  finite,  given 
reality  is  no  more  than  the  imperfect,  fleeting  symbol  of  the 
infinite  and  the  ideal. 

Moreover,  the  freedom  which  the  mystic  is  thus  brought  to  set 
up  as  the  true  origin  of  action  and  knowledge,  could  not,  in  his 
eyes,  be  the  abstract  form  of  a  principle  indeterminate  in  itself. 
His  inner  experience  enables  him  to  sense  in  it  the  infinite 
generosity  of  love ;  for  true  love  needs  no  motives  or  conditions 
before  giving  itself  in  utter  devotion.  It  does  not  return  like  for 
like,  nor  does  it  wait  for  its  object  to  possess  any  merit  before 
lavishing  itself.  It  gives  out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart,  from 
sheer  goodness,  without  count  or  reckoning.  This  love,  not  of 
oneself  in  another,  but  of  another  in  oneself,  a  full  and  fruitful 
love  w'herein  being  is  realised  by  giving  itself,  is,  to  the  mystic, 
the  true  moving  principle  of  the  universe.  “The  eternal  virgin," 
says  Goethe  in  a  fine  couplet  often  grotesquely  translated,  “the 
love  of  devotion  and  sacrifice  which  is  the  divine  essence  of  the 
feminine,  draws  us  above  unto  itself.” 

"  Das  Ewig-W eibliche 
Zieht  uns  hinan.” 
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This  ideal  love  is  the  root  of  being,  as  well  as  of  ourselves. 
Thus,  in  spite  of  appearances,  we  are  not  strangers  to  one  another. 
“Fool,”  said  Victor  Hugo,  “to  think  that  I  am  not  thyself!  ”  In 
vain  do  bodies,  w’hich  are  in  space,  set  up  the  imp)enetrability  and 
irreducibility  of  matter  over  against  our  desire  to  think  and  feel 
in  common.  Even  in  this  life,  souls  seek  and  find  one  another. 
Is  there  not  truth  in  Uhland’s  question,  translated  by  Long¬ 
fellow  as  follows  : — 

“Yet  what  binds  us,  friend  to  friend. 

But  that  soul  with  soul  can  blend?  ’’ 
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This  doctrine  of  an  original  community  of  souls,  a  principle  of 
life  that  is  one,  infinite  and  perfect,  in  which  we  may  each  unite, 
meet  again  and  attain  to  our  fullest  development,  not  at  the 
expense — but  by  reason  of  the  development — of  other  beings,  a 
principle  which  mankind  calls  God  .  .  .  this  doctrine  we  regard 
as  the  goal  wherein  all  the  experiences  and  reflections  of  the 
mystics  culminate. 

III. 

Such  appear  to  bo  the  rudiments  of  a  subjective  psychology  of 
mvstioism.  The  remarkable  co-ordination  of  these  ideas,  their 
power  over  intellect  and  will,  most  assuredly  demonstrate  their 
interest  and  importance.  Still,  we  cannot  help  w’ondering  what 
would  be  left  of  them  if  regarded  not  from  within,  from  a  mystical 
point  of  view,  but  from  without,  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
scientist,  an  impartial  and  unprejudiced  observer  of  human  nature. 
Do  these  marvellous  objects  wdiich  so  attract  the  mystic  really 
exist,  or  are  they  but  products  of  his  imagination,  subjective  pro¬ 
jections  of  his  mental  states?  Is  there  anything  special  or 
superior  about  these  mental  states  themselves,  as  mystics  believe, 
or  are  they  only  varieties  of  ordinary  or  even  morbid  phenomena? 
A  study  of  these  questions  would  necessitate  entering  upon  the 
objective  psychology  of  mysticism. 

If  the  mystic  himself  were  consulted  on  this  point,  I  think 
that,  from  the  outset,  he  would  declare  in  favour  of  the  most 
uncompromising  objectivism.  He  avers  that,  so  far  as  he 
is  concerned,  the  phenomena  of  mysticism,  seen  from  without, 
do  not  exist  as  such ;  that  they  assume  meaning  only  in  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  mystic,  as  the  exjjression  of  the  life  that  develops 
deep  within  his  soul.  The  mystic  believes  that  faculties  enter 
into  activity  only  in  those  who  exercise  them,  and  that  there  is 
a  mode  of  knowledge  which  is  peculiar  to  love.  In  the  case  of 
the  man,  then,  who  observes  without  loving,  this  knowledge  is 
impossible. 

To  one  who,  adopting  a  purely  objective  standpoint,  denies  the 
reality  of  spiritual  objects,  the  mystic  would  reply,  in  the  words 
'i  Faust  to  Mephistopheles  : — 

“In  deinem  Nichfa  hoff'  ioli  das  AIJ  zn  finden,” 

(‘‘In  what,  to  thee,  is  nothing,  I  hope  to  find  the  All.”) 

Now,  it  would  appear  that,  if  we  look  at  things  from  without, 
we  should  have  to  reduce  mystic  phenomena  to  two  mental 
affections  which,  indeed,  are  scarcely  compatible  with  the  reality 
of  the  objects  of  mysticism,  viz.,  auto-suggestion  and  mono- 
ideism. 

The  mystic’s  whole  life  is  auto-suggestion ;  he  knows  this  him- 
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self,  and  by  this  process  carries  out  his  method.  First,  he  pre- 
sents  to  himself  a  certain  idea  and  then  uses  all  the  means  at 
his  disposal  to  transform  this  idea  into  force  and  feeling,  desire  1 
and  act.  He  suggests  to  himself  as  despicable  the  earthly  joyg  i 
in  which  he  took  delight*  and  infinite  the  spiritual  joys  that  once 
seemed  to  him  vain  and  worthless.  He  is  satisfied  only  when 
the  idea,  which  before  was  external  to  himself,  has  become  one 
with  his  soul  and  body. 

This  idea,  likewise,  in  the  mystic’s  thought,  must  efface  all 
others  by  reason  of  its  excellence.  The  mystic’s  aim  is  to  free 
his  soul  from  all  alien  thoughts ;  he  considers  that  he  has  attained 
to  the  goal  of  his  efforts,  wdien,  in  a  state  of  ecstasy,  one  idea 
alone,  without  a  rival,  fills  the  entire  field  of  his  consciousness. 

Auto-suggestion  and  mono-ideism  :  there  is  nothing  more, 
objectively,  in  the  manifestations  of  mysticism. 

Does  this  mean  that  we  ought  to  regard  it  as  nothing  else  than 
individual  illusion,  devoid  of  all  reality  or  universal  value?  Such 
a  conclusion  w’ould  be  too  summary. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  auto-suggestion  and  mono- 
ideism  frequently  show'  themselves  as  special  abnormal  or  patho¬ 
logical  states,  though  this  is  not  always  so.  The  genius,  too,  is 
possessed  by  one  single  idea ;  he  suggests  to  himself  that  he 
regards  this  idea  as  great  and  beautiful,  and  comes  to  act  auto¬ 
matically,  as  it  were,  in  accordance  w'ith  it.  Nor  is  it  the  genius 
alone — himself  not  far  removed  from  the  mystic — who  offers 
instances  of  auto-suggestion  and  mono-ideism.  These  two  phe¬ 
nomena  are  met  wdth  in  every  man  of  action,  in  all  w'ho  devote 
themselves  to  any  cause,  to  any  mission  or  task.  I  feel  certain 
that  both,  in  short,  aie  conditions  of  existence  in  every  reflecting 
individual.  What  is  the  use  of  living  and  struggling,  toiling  and 
striving,  if  our  life  is  of  no  importance?  And  how  can  we  be 
assured  that  life  is  important,  that  the  universe  is  interested  in 
the  maintenance  of  this  fortuitous  assemblage  of  atoms  which 
constitutes  our  individuality,  if  auto-suggestion  does  not  come 
along  and  fill  up  the  gaps  in  our  know'ledge?  I  approve  of  myself 
for  holding  on  to  life,  because  I  imagine  I  am  good  for  something. 
And  is  not  the  concentration  of  our  faculties  on  a  single  idea, 
speaking  generally,  the  very  principle  of  action?  It  is  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  our  ideas  become  exclusive  that  they  cease  to  be  pure 
and  to  attract  to  themselves  the  living  forces  of  the  soul  which 
they  transform  into  volitions  and  acts. 

Thus,  by  reducing  mysticism  to  auto-suggestion  and  mono- 
ideism,  nothing  has  been  set  forth  that  determines  its  absolute 
value.  Everything  depends  on  the  value  of  the  idea  which  the 
mystic  places  before  the  consciousness  as  his  supreme  and  excli> 
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sive  aim.  Is  this  idea  the  more  or  less  symbolical  expression  of 
a  reality,  inaccessible,  it  may  be,  though  evident  by  reason  of 
its  powerful  and  beneficent  results,  somewhat  like  the  idea  of 
the  ever-present  and  ever-acting  divinity  to  which  a  Beethoven 
I  might  ascribe  his  sublime  creations,  or  should  it  be  placed  in  the 
I  same  category  as  the  vain  illusions  in  which  morbid  imaginations 
delight? 

It  would  appear  that  the  mystic  idea,  in  its  essential  meaning, 
belongs  to  those  ideas  that  cannot  be  regarded  as  simple  mental 
states  altogether  relative  and  subjective.  The  very  fact  that  it 
exists,  with  the  characteristics  we  have  pointed  out,  the  fact  that 
a  great  number  of  men,  men  of  the  highest  endowments,  have 
interested  themselves  in  and  lived  by  it,  places  before  both 
psychologists  and  philosophers  the  two  following,  among  other, 
problems : — 

Firstly,  is  there,  for  ourselves  as  conscious  beings,  and  apart 
from  individual  life,  a  possible  universal  life,  one  that  is  even  now 
real,  in  some  measure?  Is  our  reflective  and  separate  conscious¬ 
ness,  according  to  which  we  are  external  to  one  another,  an  absolute 
reality,  or  is  it  a  simple  phenomenon  beneath  which  lies  concealed 
the  universal  permeation  of  souls  in  one  single  principle? 

Secondly,  if  we  thus  have  two  existences,  one  developed  and 
immediately  visible  :  the  individual  existence ;  the  other,  still 
almost  unconscious,  though  superior  :  the  universal  existence ; 
what  is  the  relation  between  these  two,  and  what  method  ought 
we  to  adopt  in  order  to  bring  the  latter  existence  to  full  reality  ? 

Many  mystics  confine  themselves  to  the  ascetic  method,  i.e., 
they  consider  the  two  existences  as  mutually  contradictory  and 
regard  the  abolition  of  the  one  as  the  condition  of  the  other’s 
development.  In  this  system  there  is  no  community  whatsoever 
except  by  the  destruction  of  individuals,  no  divine  city  except  by 
the  annihilation  of  the  human  and  natural  city. 

Mysticism,  however,  suggests  the  idea  of  another  method.  If, 
from  now  henceforth,  the  individual  selfish  life  is  not  the  only 
one  that  exists  in  us,  if  w'e  are  actually  united  secretly  to  one 
another  by  our  common  participation  in  the  life  of  the  universal 
spirit,  there  is  no  occasion  to  set  up  the  plea  of  incompatibility 
between  the  individual  life  and  the  universal  life.  They  are 
reconcilable,  for  in  essence  they  are  already  reconciled  to  some 
extent.  In  that  case  it  would  be  possible  to  transcend  Nature 
without  departing  therefrom.  Individual  consciousnesses  might, 
without  crushing  each  other,  expand  and  become  penetrable  by 
one  another.  And  mankind  would  be  privileged  to  become  one, 
without  the  individuals,  families,  nations  and  groups  which 
already  possess  a  unity  and  whose  existence  is  worthy  and  good 
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being  thereby  destined  to  disappear.  Pascal’s  idea  would  be 
capable  of  realisation  :  “The  unit  and  the  multitude  :  we  may  not 
exclude  either  of  these  two.” 

If  there  is  any  basis  for  these  reflections,  an  extensive  and 
complete  study  of  mysticism  would  appear  to  be  interesting,  not 
only  as  a  matter  of  curiosity — even  scientific  curiosity— but 
because  of  the  very  direct  bearing  it  has  on  the  life  and  destinj 
both  of  individuals  and  of  mankind  as  a  whole. 

Emile  Bodtroux. 

Authorised  translation  hy  Fred  Rothwell. 
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The  January  number  oT  this  Eeview  contained  articles  upon 
three  important  aspects  of  the  Middle  Eastern  Problem — “The 
.hab  Question,”  “The  New  Poland,”  and  “The  Turkish  Tangle  ” 
—articles  which,  however,  included  practically  no  reference  to  the 
momentous  subject  of  the  new  situation  in  the  Eastern  Mediter¬ 
ranean.  That  situation  will  be  of  even  greater  significance  in 
the  future  than  it  has  been  in  the  past,  for,  whatever  may  have 
been  our  hopes  at  the  time  of  the  signature  of  the  Armistice,  or 
even  during  the  earlier  stages  of  the  Peace  Conference,  it  must 
now  be  admitted  that  the  world-war  and  its  after-elfects  are  not 
even  really  over,  that  the  recent  conflagration  has  not  in  fact 
been  terminated  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  the  last  of  all  wars, 
and  that.  League  of  Nations  or  no  League  of  Nations,  the  peace 
of  the  future  can  hardly  be  ensured  by  world  disarmament.  Thus, 
to  mention  only  one  or  two  of  the  at  present  inevailing  condi¬ 
tions,  we  are  compelled  to  recognise  that  the  spread  of  Bolshevism 
must  make  the  position  in  Bussia  and  in  the  Middle  East  uncer¬ 
tain  for  years  to  come.  Whatever,  too,  may  be  the  destinies  of 
the  Straits  and  of  the  tSultan  at  Constantinople,  the  whole  future 
of  what  was  Turkey  in  Asia  is  hanging  so  completely  in  the 
balance  that  it  must  be  watched  with  the  closest  attention  by  the 
civilised  world  for  an  indefinite  period.  And  last,  but  far  from 
least,  the  fact  that  the  United  States  does  not  seem  prepared 
to  accept  res])onsibilities  and  to  undertake  burdens,  which  would 
have  materially  furthered  the  settlement  of  many  features  of  the 
Eastern  p'roblem,  forces  us  to  admit  that  Europe  will  be  compelled 
to  fall  back  ui)on  methods  more  or  less  dependent  upon  “balance 
of  power”  and  UTvon  “compensations,”  methods  which  for  a 
moment  happily  almost  appeared  destined*  to  disappear  into 
liistory. 

It  seems  superfluous  to  remind  my  readers  that  the  conditions 
affecting  the  situation  in  the  Mediterranean  have  been  materially 
changed  by  the  war.  On  the  one  hand,  Austria  is  no  longer  a 
maritime  Power  at  all,  and  for  the  present  there  are  no  German 
or  Russian  Fleets  to  influence  the  international  equilibrium. 
Likewise,  whereas  Italy,  whose  naval  strength  had  formerly  to 
be  counted  to  the  credit  of  our  enemies,  has  changed  sides,  no 
States  w'hich  have  now  been  enlarged  or  con.c  into  existence 
need  be  considered  in  themselves  as  formidable  from  the  naval 
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standpoint.  On  the  other  hand,  even  were  it  certain  that  some 
of  the  above-mentioned  conditions  constituted  a  permanency 
there  is  no  doubt  that,  in  many  respects,  our  problems  bound  up 
with  the  Mediterranean  are  of  even  more  weight  than  was  the 
case  in  1914.  Thus,  whilst  the  establishment  of  our  Protectorate 
over  Egypt  has  not  in  any  way  modified  the  position  of  the  Suez 
Canal,  it  is  obvious  that  the  general  development  of  the  Near  and 
Middle  East,  including  Egypt,  will  make  the  Mediterranean,  as 
a  means  of  communication,  of  greater  significance  than  was  the 
case  in  pre-w’ar  days.  The  expansion  of  new  States,  constituted 
in  parts  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  will  depend,  too,  particularly  so  far 
as  the  Allies  be  concerned,  largely  upon  connection  maintained 
by  means  of  water  highways.  Once  more,  although  the  Baghdad 
Eailway  will  probably  be  completed  as  a  through  line  from  Con¬ 
stantinople  to  the  Persian  Gulf  now  that  the  fettering  clauses  of 
the’  Turco-German  Agreements,  intended  to  prevent  competition 
with  Germany,  are  done  away  with,  it  seems  certain  either  that 
this  railway  will  have  an  important  feeder  starting  from  the 
Mediterranean,  or  that  an  independent  line  will  be  constructed 
directly  from  Beirut  or  some  other  port  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  And, 
finally,  the  almost  undoubted  opening  and  internationalisation  of 
the  Straits  and  the  present  and  future  situations  prevailing  in  the 
territories  bordering  upon  the  Black  Sea,  w'ill  make  the  .Jlgean 
a  naval  and  commercial  highway — the  importance  of  which  must 
be  vastly  greater  than  has  been  the  case  heretofore.  Conse¬ 
quently,  whilst  the  disappearance  of  the  German  North  Sea  Fleet 
may  enable  us  to  revert  to  the  policy  existing  prior  to  1912,  when 
concentration  in  home  waters  became  a  necessity,  even  a  dis¬ 
tribution  of  British  naval  strength  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  us 
actually  paramount  in  the  Mediterranean  will  not  suffice  to  safe¬ 
guard  the  interests  of  the  Empire  should  the  territorial  appor¬ 
tionment  be  such  as  to  place  or  to  leave  all  the  most  advantageous 
bases  in  alien,  even  if  at  present  friendly,  hands. 

The  object  of  this  article,  therefore,  is  to  examine  some  of  the 
still  unsettled  problems  of  the  Mediterranean  from  the  national 
and  international  standpoints,  and  in  particular  to  discuss  quite 
openly,  for  open  discussion  is  now  desirable,  certain  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  which  must  be  realised  if  the  safety  of  the  British 
Commonwealth  is  to  be  assured.  These  questions  should,  I  think, 
be  considered  under  tw’o  headings— those  connected  respectively 
w  ith  the  Adriatic  and  the  iEgean.  In  the  first  of  these  areas,  so 
far  as  we  are  concerned,  the  questions  involved  are  diplomatic 
rather  than  strategic.  In  other  w’ords,  diplomacy  may  here  be 
allowed  to  shape  its  normal  course,  and  this  because  the  import- 
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auce  of  a  satisfactory  settlement  is  due  to  the  desirability  for  the 
establishment  of  permanent  peace,  rather  than  to  any  fear  of 
adverse  consequences  for  British  sea  power.  The  problem  is  com¬ 
plicated  by  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  ethnological  conditions 
with  Allied  treaty  obligations  and  of  preventing  the  commercial 
liberty  of  the  one  party  from  interfering  with  the  realisation  of 
the  strategic  requirements  of  the  other.  But  even  so,  and  much 
as  we  hope  that  our  Allies — Italy  and  Jugo-Slavia — will  come  to 
a  fair  agreement — an  agreement  recognised  as  essential  by  all 
that  is  best  in  both  countries — the  value  of  such  an  agreement 
is  more  momentous  to  the  parties  concerned  than  it  is  to  us.  For 
instance,  were  it  possible  for  Jugo-Slavia  to  claim  and  to  secure 
Fiuine,  all  the  Dalmatian  coast  and  islands  and  the  northern  part 
of  Albania  in  unlimited  and  unrestricted  possession,  her  conse¬ 
quent  possession  of  bases,  such  as  the  Bocchi  di  Cattaro,  w'ould 
not  seriously  endanger  British  safety  in  that  that  country  will 
not  be  in  a  position  to  build  or  to  maintain  a  fleet  of  world 
importance.  On  the  other  hand,  were  Italy  to  obtain  the  whole 
of  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Adriatic  from  Fiume  to  Avlona,  unfair 
as  this  would  be  to  Jugo-Slavia,  it  would  not  really  constitute  a 
menace  to  our  interests.  Indeed,  whilst  there  is  no  need  even 
to  discuss  the  question  of  war  with  our  great  southern  ally, 
towards  whom  we  are  drawn  by  links  of  friendship  and  of  senti¬ 
ment,  the  conversion  of  the  Adriatic  into  an  Italian  land-locked 
sea,  even  in  the  unfortunate  eventuality  of  such  hostilities,  would 
Dot  be  disadvantageous  to  us.  Thus,  in  such  a  case,  instead  of 
having  to  consider  the  rights  of  neutrals,  as  we  were  compelled 
to  do  in  the  Baltic  during  the  war,  we  should  be  in  a  poosition 
completely  to  blockade  the  whole  Adriatic,  the  domination  in 
which  would  then  be  of  minor  consequence  to  us.  So  far  as  this 
section  of  the  problem  under  discussion  be  concerned,  therefore, 
there  is  little,  if  anything,  to  be  feared  from  the  precedence  of 
diplomatic  considerations  over  naval  requirements — a  precedence 
which  in  the  past  has  sometimes  been  possessed  of  disastrous 
consequences. 

When  we  come  to  the  Island  of  Crete  and  beyond,  however, 
that  is  to  say,  to  the  extreme  Eastern  Mediterranean  and  to  the 
^gean,  the  situation  is  entirely  different,  for  in  these  areas 
strategical  requirements  must  be  accepted  on  an  equality  with, 
if  not  in  priority  to,  diplomatic  and  commercial  considerations. 
Here  we  have  not  an  enclosed  sea,  to  which  naval  access  is  com¬ 
paratively  immaterial,  but  two  maritime  areas  in  which  the 
strategic  position  constitutes  the  foundation  of  British  power  i«i 
the  Near  East.  Consequently,  whilst  endeavours  should  be  made 
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to  arrive  at  a  settlement,  likely  to  result  in  permanent  peace  and 
to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  areas  involved,  every 
precaution  must  be  taken  to  safeguaid  British  interests  and  to 
make  sure  that  w’e  are  not  placed  at  a  disadvantage  in  peace,  or 
still  more  in  the  unfortunate  contingency  of  renewed  war.  On 
this  account  it  follows  that,  however  reasonable  may  be  the  claims 
of  several  countries  closely  concerned  in  the  territorial  future  of 
Eastern  Mediterranean  lands,  British  statesmanship  must  look 
not  only  to  the  present,  but  to  the  future.  Whatever  diplomatic 
concessions  might  be  forthcoming  elsewhere,  it  is  therefore  vital 
that  there  should  be  no  repetition  of  such  mistakes  as  that  by 
which  Heligoland  was  ceded  to  Germany  in  1890  or  that  bound  up 
with  the  acceptance  of  the  Spanish  Protectorate  in  IS’orthern 
Morocco,  whereby  the  southern  part  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar 
became  Spanish  territorial  waters — mistakes  evidently  made  with¬ 
out  proper  forethought  as  to  the  consequences  in  regard  to  the 
free  exercise  of  our  sea  power. 

For  the  moment  we  can  pass  over  the  Eastern  Meiliterrauean, 
and  this  because,  although  British  interests  in  that  zone  have 
been  enlarged  during  the  war,  those  interests  are  safeguarded  by 
the  possession  of  Egypt  and  by  the  faet  that  that  country,  and 
particularly  Alexandria,  can  be  used  as  a  base  for  any  operationg 
which  may  be  necessary  in  those  waters.  We  then  come  to  the 
.^Egean,  the  strategical  imjwrtance  of  which  will  be  greatly 
increased  by  the  almost  certain  opening  and  internationalisation 
of  the  Straits.  That  sea,  which  extends  from  Crete  on  the  south 
to  the  Balkan  coast  on  the  north,  and  from  Greece  on  the  west  j 
to  Asia  Minor  on  the  Pjast,  contains  several  islands  the  possession  ' 
of  which  is  of  vital  significance  from  the  standpoint  of  naval 
power.  In  order  to  understand  the  problem  of  the  /Egean  and 
of  its  control  aright,  it  therefore  becomes  necessary  to  consider 
some  of  the  more  recent  developments  which  have  taken  place 
in  connection  with  these  islands  and  to  refer  to  the  situation 
existing  in  regard  to  them  prior  to  the  European  War. 

At  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Turco-Italian  campaign  in 
1911  all  the  w'estern  islands  belonged  to  Greece.  The  remainder 
of  the  Archipelago,  including  the  Southern  Spora^es  or  Dode- 
kanese  Islands  formed  part  of  Turkey,  Crete  and  Samos  enjoying 
special  positions  under  the  protection  of  the  Great  Powers.  After 
some  delay,  due  largely  to  the  attitude  of  the  other  members  of 
the  then  Triple  Alliance,  who  prevented  Italy  from  extending  her 
campaign  in  such  a  manner  as  to  include  the  Balkans  or  any  vital 
portions  of  the  Asiatic  dominions  of  the  Sultan,  that  country 
effected  a  landing  at  Rhodes  in  April,  1912,  subsequently  occu- 
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pying  the  remaining  eleven  Dodekanese  Islands — Carpathos, 
Cassos,  Tilos,  Nisyros,  Syinri,  Cos.  Calymnos,  Leros,  Patmos, 
Halki  and  Stampalia.  Nevertheless,  even  then,  presumably 
owing  to  the  continued  opposition  of  the  Powers,  and  particularly 
to  that  of  Austria  and  Germany,  many  of  the  more  important 
Turkish  islands  were  left  untouched,  and  when  Turkey  was  forced 
to  accept  the  inevitable,  owing  to  the  outbreak  of  the  first  Balkan 
War,  it  was  only  the  Dodekanese  group  which  figured  in  the 
Peace  terms.  By  the  Treaty  of  Lausanne,  signed  on  October 
18th,  1912,  Italy  agreed  to  evacuate  these  islands  immediately 
after  Turkey  had  withdrawn  her  officers,  troops  and  functionaries 
from  the  north  coast  of  Africa.  They  were,  therefore,  to  be  held 
as  sort  of  guarantees  for  the  fulfilment  of  Turkish  obligations,  as 
no  formal  claim  was  put  forward  at  this  time  to  their  permanent 
retention. 

The  next  historical  stage  is  that  connected  with  the  Balkan 
Wars.  At  that  time,  as  the  Ottoman  Navy  was  not  sufficiently 
|io\verful  to  maintain  the  command  of  the  iEgean,  the  Greek 
Fleet  naturally  swept  the  Archipelago,  and  all  the  islands,  not 
already  in  Italian  occupation,  fell  into  Hellenic  hands.  Crete  and, 

1  believe,  Samos  also  went  definitely  to  Greece.  Notwithstanding 
this,  both  during  the  abortive  negotiations  which  took  place  in 
London  in  the  winter  of  1912-1913  and  throughout  the  Peace 
Conference  held  here  in  the  spring  of  the  latter  year,  the  Turks 
refused  to  agree  to  the  cession  of  the  /Egean  Islands  to  their 
conquerors,  and  in  the  end  their  future  assignment  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  London  Ambassadorial  Conference.  That 
body  in  its  turn  found  itself  beset  by  countless  national  and  inter¬ 
national  difficulties,  and  it  was  only  after  a  delay  of  many  months 
that  a  decision  was  taken  to  the  effect  that  Imbros,  Tenedos  and 
Castellorizzo,  situated  as  they  are  close  to  the  outer  entrance  of 
the  Dardanelles,  were  to  be  returned  to  Turkey,  but  that  all  the 
other  islands,  including  Mitylene,  Chios  and  Lemnos,  were  to 
remain  Greek,  I  believe  with  the  sole  proviso  that  none  of  the 
newly-acquiretl  Hellenic  possessions  were  to  be  fortified  or  used 
for  naval  or  military  purposes.  Even  then,  however,  whilst 
Greece  thus ‘secured  as  good,  if  not  a  better,  settlement  than  she 
can  have  anticipated,  the  question  was  by  no  means  closed,  for 
Turkey  refused  to  acknowledge  the  Ambassadorial  award,  and,  in 
spite  of  continued  negotiations  between  the  two  Governments, 
normal  relations  were  never  re-established.  The  outbreak  of  the 
European  War,  which  found  Italy  in  what  was  nominally  the 
temporary  possession  of  the  Dodekanese,  therefore  occurred  when 
the  future  of  the  remainder  of  the  formerly  Ottoman  islands  was 
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uncertain,  and  when  the  decisions  arrived  at  by  the  Ambassadorial 
Conference  had  not  been  consummated.  Since  that  time  two 
principal  developments  have  taken  place.  Firstly,  by  the  so- 
called  Pact  of  London,  signed  on  April  26th,  1915,  it  was  definitely 
recognised  by  England,  France  and  Eussia  that  Italy  should 
obtain  all  the  twelve  islands  occupied  by  her  in  full  possession. 
Secondly,  when  the  situation  in  the  East  became  critical,  I  think 
soon  after  the  entrance  of  Turkey  into  the  war,  the  Allies,  headed 
by  Great  Britain,  occupied  certain  of  the  disputed  iEgean  Islands, 
including  Lemnos  and,  I  believe,  Mitylene.^ 

The  above  remarks  prove  that  there  are  two  more  or  less 
distinct  problems  for  settlement  in  the  ^gean.  Firstly,  there  is 
the  future  of  the  Dodekanese  Islands,  where  the  maintenance  or 
abrogation  of  the  Pact  of  London  constitutes  the  vital  factor. 
Unwelcome  as  may  be  its  realisation  to  Great  Britain  or  to  Franco, 
and  unpopular  as  are  its  terms  in  America,  who  will  never  really 
accept  its  provisions,  that  document  is  undoubtedly  binding,  and 
must  be  considered  as  binding  by  the  British  and  French  Govern¬ 
ments,  unless  they  are  relieved  of  their  responsibilities  by  Italy. 
Failing  such  relief,  therefore — relief  for  which  other  compensa¬ 
tions  could  be  found — the  Dodekanese  must  become  Italian.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  Jugo-Slavs  should  accept  the  compromise 
proffered  to  them  by  the  Peace  Conference,  that  acceptance  would 
presumably  put  an  end  to  the  Pact  of  London,  not  only  so  far 
as  the  Adriatic  is  concerned,  but  also  in  its  relation  to  the  islands 
and  to  the  future  of  Turkey  in  Asia.  If  this  be  so,  although  it 
must  be  anticipated  that  Italy  would  maintain  a  claim  to  certain 
of  the  islands — probably  at  least  to  Rhodes  aud  Stampalia — the 
allotment  of  the  remainder  would  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Peace 
Conference.  In  that  case,  considering  the  facts  that  the  popula¬ 
tions  concerned  are  preponderatingly  Hellenic  by  race  and  senti¬ 
ment,  and  that  these  islands  would  have  actually  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  Greece  during  the  Balkan  War  had  they  not  been 
already  occupied  by  Italy,  it  would  only  be  fair  that  they  should 
now  be  allotted  to  the  former  country.  For  these  reasons,  and 
because  his  attitude  is  invariably  one  of  moderation,  destined  to 
achieve  real  Near  Eastern  peace,  it  seems  legitimate  to  suggest 
that  INI.  Venizelos,  who  has  grown  to  constitute  a  sort  of  mouth¬ 
piece  for  all  the  Balkan  States,  may  have  employed  his  influence 
with  Jugo-Slavia  to  try  to  persuade  that  country  to  agree  to 

(1)  This  occupation,  which  was  necassary  in  order  to  provide  a  base  and  other 
facilities,  especially  during  the  Dardanelles  Campaign,  did  not  constitute  an 
infringement  of  Greek  neutrality  because  effect  had  not  been  given  to  the 
decisions  of  the  Ambassadorial  Conference. 
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proix)9al8  from  which  she  herself  would  be  the  principal 
beneficiary. 

There  remain,  then,  for  discussion  the  islands  situated  in  the 
Eastern  and  North-Eastern  ^Mediterranean.  Here  there  may  be 
two  alternative  forms  of  procedure  for  arriving  at  a  decision. 
Either  all  the  islands,  which  were  in  dispute  between  Turkey  and 
Greece  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  can  be  taken  as  forming  part 
of  the  Ottoman  territories  available  for  distribution  as  a  result  of 
the  defeat  of  Turkey,  or  those  allotted  to  Greece  by  the  Ambas¬ 
sadorial  Conference  can  be  accepted  as  actually  belonging  to  her, 
which  would  leave  onl/  the  three  near  the  outer  entrance  of  the 
Dardanelles  in  the  melting  pot.  In  both  cases,  however,  and 
whatever  may  have  been  the  pros  and  cons  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
European  conflagration,  Turkey,  having  ruled  herself  out  of  court 
by  her  adhesion  to  the  cause  of  the  enemy,  Greece  has  now  the 
best  claims  to  all  the  islands,  except  Imbros,  Tenedos  and  Cas- 
tellori/./o,  which,  for  reasons  given  in  the  January  issue  of  this 
Review,  should  form  part  of  the  internationalised  Straits’  zone. 
The  gratification  of  such  claims  would  in  its  turn  become  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  question  as  to  how  this  solution  would  be  destined 
to  alfect  British  maritime  power  in  this  highly  important 
area. 

Whilst  no  official  answer  has  been,  or  is  likely  to  be,  given  to 
so  pertinent  a  question,  it  is  obvious  that,  although  such  an 
arrangement  may  not  at  present  be  actively  detrimental  to  our 
interests  in  the  East,  yet  it  would  create  a  situation  which  is  not 
the  most  satisfactory  to  British  requirements.  Arrangements  of 
this  kind  would  establish  a  Greek  or  a  Graeco-Italian  .^gean, 
and  they  would  automatically  leave  us  without  an  advanced  base 
should  operations  be  necessary  either  in  the  approaches  to  the 
Dardanelles  or  in  the  Black  Sea.  With  the  Straits  inter¬ 
nationalised,  and  therefore  w’ith  Constantinople  and  its  surround¬ 
ings  probably  unavailable  for  any  naval  or  military  purpose — a 
contingency  which  may  arise  at  any  moment — we  should  therefore 
be  comijelled  either  to  rely  upon  the  belligerent  co-operation  of 
Greece  or  to  be  prepared  to  resort  to  a  forcible  occupation  of  then 
undisputed  neutral  Hellenic  territory— occupation  which,  were 
it  not  actually  resisted,  would  be  entirely  contrary  to  international 
law  and  to  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations.  As  it  is 
impossible  to  suppose  that  this  country  could  ever  be  guilty  of 
following  the  example  set  by  Germany  in  regard  to  Belgium,  the 
question  seems  to  resolve  itself  into  whether  British  maritime 
power  is  to  become  at  least  somewhat  subject  to  the  tenure  of 
office  by  M.  Venizelos,  who  w'ould  undoubtedly  use  all  his 
influence  on  the  side  of  this  country,  or  whether  here  and  now 
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this  power  should  not  be  assured  by  measures  which  do  not 
depend  upon  the  goodwill  of  any  person  or  foreign  nation,  ho\y. 
ever  friendly  that  person  or  nation  may  appear  at  the  present 
time. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  latter  alternative  is  the  one 
acceptable  of  adoption  to  the  British  people,  and  that  steps  must 
therefore  be  taken  to  safeguard  our  interests  in  the  iEgean— 
interests  which  I  do  not  believe  can  be  assured  without  the 
possession  of  a  base  in  that  sea.  The  history  of  the  war,  and 
particularly  of  the  Dardanelles  campaign,  has  proved  that  among 
all  the  islands  under  discussion  the  one*ix)8sessed  of  the  ideal 
requirements  is  Lemnos.  Located  about  forty-three  miles  to  the 
west  of  the  outer  entrance  to  the  Dardanelles,  it  constitutes  a 
model  base  in  exactly  the  right  position.  The  island,  which  is 
fully  described  in  The  Mediterranean  Pilot,  Vol.  IV.,  measures 
about  fifteen  miles  each  way.  Divided  into  two  almost  equal 
parts  by  the  Bay  of  Purnea  on  the  north  and  that  of  Mudros  on 
the  south,  it  possesses  in  the  latter  and  in  Port  Mudros  a  spacious 
and  well-sheltered  harbour  for  capital  ships — a  harbour  the  merits 
of  which  require  no  description  here.  Moreover,  like  Plymouth, 
with  the  Hamoaze  and  the  Cattc  Water,  and  like  Malta,  with  the 
Grand  Harbour  and  also  the  Marsa  Musciet,  Lemnos  has  the 
enormous  merit  of  having  Port  Kondia,  situated  just  to  the  west 
of  Mudros  Bay,  which  can  be  utilised  as  an  auxiliary  base  for 
petrol  craft,  thus  enabling  the  main  harbour  to  be  kept  closed  j 
against  enemy  attack.  Moreover,  whilst  Lemnos  has  hills,  which 
would  enable  it  to  be  defended  against  bombardment  from  the 
air,  it  also  ix)sse8ses  suitable  landing-places  for  our  own  aero¬ 
planes  and  seaplanes.  In  short,  the  key  to  an  internationalised 
and  open  Straits,  as  Alexandria  is  the  key  to  the  Suez  Canal,  or 
the  base  for  an  attack  upon  a  still  closed  Dardanelles,  Lemnos 
appears  to  be  a  pivot  of  naval  power,  the  present  and  future 
importance  of  which  we  cannot  afford  to  ignore. 

It  remains  to  allude  to  the  diplomatic  features  of  the  problem. 
Here  it  may  be  said  at  once  that  if  all  the  islands,  of  which  the 
futures  were  not  definitely  decided  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  are  to  be  taken  as  forming  part  of  the  Turkish  settlement 
and  as  necessary  of  allotment  by  the  Peace  Conference,  then  our 
occupation  of  Lemnos  and  the  prejxmderating  rdle  which  we  have 
played  in  the  war  gives  us  as  good,  if  not  a  better,  title  to  that 
island  than  that  which  can  be  sustained  by  any  other  country, 
especially  as  Italy  will  surely  retain  a  foothold  in  the  Southern 
iHgean,  and  as  the  claims  of  France  seem  destined  to  be  very 
fully  realised  in  the  Near  East.  Alternatively,  if  Lemnos  already 
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belongs  to,  or  is  handed  over  to,  Greece,  then  the  question 
becomes  an  Anglo-Hellenic  and  not  a  European  one,  and  the 
future  of  the  island  would  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  British  and 
Greek  Governments  for  discussion.  Such  a  discussion  would  no 
doubt  be  influenced  by  the  fact  that,  whereas  Lemnos  is  an  ideal 
base  for  us,  it  would  be  of  no  positive  or  active  value  to  Greece 
for  that  j)urpose,  for  she  can  never,  under  any  circumstances, 
maintain  the  command  of  the  ^Tlgean  in  case  of  European  com¬ 
plications.  In  addition,  when  compared  with  such  islands  as 
Chios  or  Mitylene,  Lemnos  is  vastly  less  important,  in  that  whilst 
Chios  and  Mitylene  have  populations  of  respectively  over  78,000 
and  over  182,000  souls,  the  inhabitants  of  Lemnos  number  only 
about  27,000  all  told.  Considering  the  relative  positions  of  the 
two  parties  to  such  a  discussion,  therefore,  it  is  obvious  that  there 
are  many  directions — political,  financial  and  economic — in  which 
Great  Britain  is  possessed  of  the  means  amply  to  compensate 
Greece  for  any  sacrifice  to  which  she  may  consent  or  w'hich  she 
may  make  ujion  a  question  w'hich  has  never  been  one  of  primary 
importance  to  her. 

And,  finally,  should  its  acceptance  by  us  be  considered  advis¬ 
able,  there  is  a  possible  diplomatic  solution  of  the  question — a 
solution  dependent  upon  the  exchange  of  Cyprus  for  Lemnos. 
Such  an  arrangement  w'ould  certainly  entail  a  sacrifice  on  our 
part,  but  it  could  now  hardly  fail  to  be  acceptable  to  Greece.  It 
would  be  a  sacrifice  to  us  because  the  former  island  is  well  placed 
as  a  halting-place  on  the  air  route  towards  the  East,  because  it 
constitutes  a  good  base  for  aerial  observation  or  operations  in  this 
locality,  and  because  it  forms  an  offset  to  the  valuable  advantages 
promised  to  France,  in  Syria  and  Armenia,  under  the  Sykes-Picot 
agreement.  But  whereas  from  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal 
in  1869,  and  particularly  from  the  moment  when  w’e  acquired  a 
controlling  interest  in  that  undertaking  in  1876,  it  w^as  vital  that 
we  should  have  an  outpost  in  this  part  of  the  world,  the  strategic 
value  of  Cyprus  greatly  decreased  from  the  time  of  our  arrival  in 
Egypt  in  1882.  That  this  has  been  recognised  in  high  quarters 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  suggested  exchange  of  Cyprus  for 
Corfu  wms  under  consideration  before  the  war  and  by  the  offer 
of  Cyprus  to  Greece  on  October  17th,  1915 — an  offer  not  then 
entertained  because  its  acceptance  would  have  necessitated  the 
entrance  of  that  country  into  the  war — an  entrance  strongly 
opposed  by  the  anti-Venizelist  Government  which  had  been  in 
power  for  about  ten  days.  The  repetition  of  the  same  offer,  even 
in  the  form  of  an  exchange  instead  of  a  free  cession,  w'ould  now, 
however,  come  under  entirely  different  circumstances,  for,  instead 
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of  being  made  dependent  upon  the  immediate  fulfilment  of  her 
treaty  obligations  towards  Serbia,  it  would  carry  with  it  advan- 
tages  altogether  outside  and  beyond  those  in  any  case  now  to  be 
secured  by  Greece.  For  these  reasons,  the  facts  that  Cyprus  is 
the  third  largest  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  that  it  is  verv 
fertile,  and  that  for  years  there  has  been  an  almost  continual 
agitation  for  union  with  Greece  would  seem  to  mean  that  such 
a  proposal  would  be  likely  to  secure  a  favourable  reception  in 
that  country  where  the  influence  of  M.  Venizelos  is  at  present 
stronger  than  was  the  case  directly  after  our  arrival  at  Salonica 
in  October,  1915.  In  short,  if  Great  Britain  would  stand  to  gain 
strategically  and  militarily  by  the  acquisition  of  Lemnos,  Greece 
would  realise,  by  the  annexation  of  Cyprus,  political,  sentimental 
and  commercial  advantages  vastly  surpassing  those  bound  up  with 
the  possession  of  any  other  insular  territory — the  future  of  which 
is  at  present  under  discussion. 

To  summarise  and  to  recapitulate,  it  may  be  said  that  even  if 
the  defeat  of  the  Central  Empires  and  the  disappearance  of  their 
fleets  removes  a  formerly  existing  threat  to  our  sea  power,  that 
power  cannot  be  definitely  and  permanently  safeguarded  without 
adequate  forethought  as  to  the  distribution  of  territories  in  them¬ 
selves  possessed  of  weighty  strategic  significance.  The  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  the  i®gean,  the  Dardanelles  and  the  Black  Sea  are  mari¬ 
time  areas  the  situations  in  which  are  vital  to  the  safety  of  the 
British  Empire.  The  suggested  cession  of  Cyprus  may  be 
resented  by  those  who  have  not  studied  the  problem,  and  it  may 
be  resisted  by  naval  authorities,  who  are  rightly  opposed  to 
sacrifices,  however  relatively  unimportant  they  may  be.  But  if 
it  becomes  a  choice  between  the  maintenance  of  an  antiquated 
pistol,  pointing  towards  the  coasts  of  Syria  and  Southern  Asia, 
Minor,  and  the  acquisition  of  an  all-important  point  d’appui  at 
the  entrance  to  the  Dardanelles,  then  there  seems  little  doubt 
as  to  the  proper  policy  of  adoption  by  British  statesmanship. 

H,  Charles  Woods. 

February  11th,  1920. 


P.S. — Since  the  completion  of  this  article  there  have  occurred 
two  events  which  increase  the  weight  of  certain  arguments 
employed  above.  Firstly,  the  Supreme  Council,  assembled  in 
Downing  Street,  appears  to  have  decided  upon  the  maintenance 
of  the  Turks  at  Constantinople,  and  upon  the  establishment  of 
International  Control  on  the  Straits — decisions  advocated  by  me 
in  the  February  issue  of  this  Review.  This  confirms  the 
necessity  for  a  British  base  in  the  iEgean.  And,  secondly,  Mr. 
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VVilsoii  B  Note,  on  the  subject  of  the  Adriatic,  proves,  as  I  have 
said  above,  that  America  will  never  willingly  accept  the  Pact 
of  London.  Whilst  it  is  too  early  at  present  to  forecast  the 
results  of  this  development  upon  the  future  of  the  iEgean 
Islands,  its  effect  is  likely  to  tend  in  the  direction  of  placing  the 
future  of  the  Dordekanese  Islands  with  the  Supreme  Council 
rather  than  of  leaving  them  undisputed  in  the  hands  of  Italy. — 
H.  C.  W.,  February  18th,  1920. 
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From  the  earliest  ballads,  where  a  girl  followed  her  lover  to  battle 
in  the  armour  of  his  esquire,  to  that  curious  mingling  of  romance 
and  psychology,  Mademoiselle  de  Maupin,  and  numerous 
modern  instances,  literature  has  delighted  in  the  girl-page  and 
her  adventures,  and  never  more  so  than  during  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries. 

Every  Elizabethan  writer  seems  to  have  been  tempted  by  the 
possibilities  of  disguise.  The  men  and  women  in  play,  romance 
and  poem  have  to  assume  something,  if  it  is  but  an  Italian  name. 
There  are  repeated  instances  of  a  man  borrowing  a  ruff  and  a 
farthingale,  but  perhaps  the  favourite  of  all  devices  is  to  send  a 
girl  forth  in  the  apparel  of  a  boy. 

“A  brave  disguise  and  a  safe  one,”  it  gave  liberty  in  an  age 
when  freedom  was  unknown  to  women,  and  nothing  entangled  a 
plot  so  delightfully ;  possibly  it  ow^ed  its  origin  to  the  spirit  of 
adventure  so  essential  an  element  of  the  time.  Lyly,  in 
Gallathea,  where  two  girls  turn  boys  for  a  year,  wms  perhaps  the 
first  to  introduce  the  device,  but  it  began  to  be  favoured  with 
Philaster,  with  Twelfth  Night,  and  As  You  Like  It;  the  realists 
played  with  it  in  More  Dissemblers  Besides  Women,  The  Roaring 
Girl,  and  No  Wit,  No  Help  Like  a  Woman’s.  Finally,  it  de¬ 
generated  into  a  mere  conventional  figure  with  Shirley,  with 
some  of  the  later  plays  ascribed  to  Fletcher  (but  assuredly  not 
by  him),  and  reappeared,  robbed  of  some  of  its  natural  and  earlier 
vividness,  as  Fidelia  in  Wycherley’s  The  Plain  Dealer. 

Perhaps  no  ago  was  so  sensitive  to  exj>eriment  and  discovery 
as  the  Elizabethan  period.  Translations  and  foreign  literature 
between  them  poured  vitality  into  the  country  and  mingled  with 
the  stories  of  sailors  who  voyaged  not  only  to  the  half-known 
Indies,  but  East  as  well,  and  northwards  as  far  as  Eussia. 
Travelling  became  frequent.  The  world  was  open  to  a  youth, 
and  experience  bounded  only  by  the  skill  of  his  sw'ord  and  wit. 
Play  after  play  jeered  at  the  foreign  fashions  that  overran  the 
country ;  play  after  play  borrowed  its  story  from  a  foreign  source. 
Merchants  sought  stuffs  and  tapestries  for  their  wives  as  far 
abroad  as  Eagusa,  till  Lady  Cressingham’s  threat  (Anything  for 
a  Quiet  Life) — “If  I  live  another  year.  I’ll  have  my  agents  shall 
lie  for  me  at  Paris,  and  at  Venice,  and  at  Valladolid  in  Spain, 
for  intelligence  of  all  new  fashions  ” — was  rather  a  truth 
than  an  exaggeration. 
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But  a  woman,  often  more  sensitive  than  a  man  to  the  spirit 
of  an  age,  had  nothing  but  monotony  to  gratify  her  longing  for 
experience.  A  lover  was  the  one  break  in  her  seclusion,  and  he 
was  chosen  for  her.  Girls  w'ere  married,  often  at  fifteen,  to  men 
they  had  seen,  perhaps,  some  half  a  dozen  times.  Choice  of  a 
husband  was  the  privilege  of  widows,  who  alone  seem  to  have 
been  accorded  a  slight  degree  of  freedom.  For  the  most  part  the 
following  lines  express  the  life  they  had  of  necessity  to  lead  : — 

“  We  have  grown  old  together, 

As  many  ladies  and  their  women  do, 

With  talking  nothing,  and  with  doing  less; 

We  have  spent  our  life  in  that  which  least  concerns  life. 

Only  in  putting  on  our  clothes.” 

It  is  questionable  how  far  this  dullness,  unbroken  by  adven¬ 
ture,  was  beguiled  with  books.  Harebrain,  in  A  Mad  World, 
My  Masters,  says,  speaking  of  his  wife  :  “I  have  conveyed  away 
all  her  wanton  pamphlets,  as  Hero  and  Leander,  Venus  and 
Adonis”;  and,  forgetful,  perhaps,  of  the  emptiness  of  the  day, 
Imogen  spent  her  evenings  with  a  poem,  as  lachimo  noted  :  ‘‘She 
has  been  reading  late — 

"The  tale  of  Tereus;  here  the  leaf’s  turned  down 
Where  Philomel  gave  up.” 

Yet  it  is  doubtful  if  it  ever  became  the  general  diversion  of 
women ;  and  merely  to  read  romances  is  ever  but  a  poor  sub¬ 
stitute  for  reality.  More  often  the  life  women  desired  was  that 
pictured  for  them  by  Lazarillo,  in  Blurt,  Master  Constable  :  ‘‘It 
shall  be  your  first  and  finest  praise  to  sing  the  note  of  every  new 
fashion  at  first  sight,  and,  if  you  can,  to  stretch  that  note  above 
cla.”  They  are  to  pleasure  their  husbands  by  learning  music, 
“for  by  this  means  your  secret  friend  may  have  free  and  open 
access  to  you,  under  the  colour  of  pricking  you  lessons.”  They 
are  not  to  rest  until  they  procure  a  garden  a  fair  distance  from 
the  city  : — 

“Then,  in  the  afternoon,  when  you  address  your  sweet  perfumed  body  to 
walk  to  this  garden,  there  to  gather  a  nosegay — sops-in-wine,  cowslips, 
columbines,  heart’s-ease — the  first  principle  to  learn  is,  that  you  stick  black 
patches  for  the  rheum  on  your  delicate  blue  temples,  though  there  be  no 
room  for  the  rheum  :  black  patches  are  comely  in  most  women,  and  being 
well  fastened,  draw  men’s  eyes  to  shoot  glances  at  you.  Next,  your  ruff 
must  stand  in  print;  and  for  that  purpose,  get  poking-sticks  with  fair  and 
long  handles,  lest  they  scorch  your  lily  sweating  hands.  Then  your  hat  with 
s little  brim,  if  you  have  a  little  face;  if  otherwise,  otherwise.  Besides,  you 
must  play  the  wag  with  your  wanton  fan;  have  your  dog — called  Pearl,  or 
Min,  or  Why  Ask  you,  or  any  other  pretty  name — dance  along  by  you;  your 
embroidered  muff  before  you,  on  your  ravishing  hands.” 

Q*  2 
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They  are  to  seem  unwilling  if  invited  out  to  supper  and  to  eat 
little  at  table,  “because  it  may  be  said  of  you,  you  are  no 
cormorant;  yet  at  your  coming  home  you  may  counterfeit  a 
qualm,  and  so  devour  a  posset.”  If  they  have  daughters  they 
are  to  marry  them  to  gallants,  not  citizens,  and  to  ensure  this 
they  must  “go  all  the  ways  yourselves  you  can  to  be  made  ladies, 
especially  if,  without  danger  to  his  person,  or  for  love  or  money, 
you  can  procure  your  husband  to  be  dubbed.” 

It  is  not  surprising  that  with  this  as  a  common  ideal  of  a 
w’oman’s  existence  Elizabethan  girls,  in  despair,  sought  the  wider 
life  accorded  to  their  brothers,  and  were  willing  to  turn,  for  this 
freedom,  to  the  doublet  and  hose  of  a  boy. 

It  is  customary  to  assert  that  the  frequency  with  wdiich  a  page 
is  found  to  be  a  girl  disguised  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
seventeenth  century  the  women’s  parts  were  always  acted  by  boys. 
Vet  any  careful  examination  of  Elizabethan  plays  must  show 
that  this  w'as  the  least  of  many  reasons,  a  thought  of  modernity, 
neglectful  of  the  spirit  of  that  age.  If  the  motive  behind  the 
disguise  was  indirectly  love,  to  rejoin  a  husband  or  to  follow  a 
lover,  the  actual  reason  for  assuming  it  was  to  obtain  liberty, 
some  protection  from  the  dangers  inseparable  from  the  voyage. 

It  was  impossible  for  any  unprotected  w’oman  to  travel  alone 
during  the  Ijlizabethan  age.  Robberies,  outrage  of  every  kind, 
were  but  too  common.  No  girl  above  the  rank  of  a  waiting 
woman  might  cross  the  street  unattended.  It  was  a  period  of 
parental  oppression,  when  girls  were  married  to  the  man  who 
would  give  the  mo.st  land  for  them -or  claim  with  them  the 
smallest  dowry ;  youth  sacrificed  to  age  and  spent  strength  for  a 
handful  of  gold.  In  a  time  when  immorality  was  more  or  less 
expected,  jealousy  fettered  women  until  almost  the  sunlight  was 
forbidden  to  their  gaze.  It  is  little  to  be  wondered  at  that  any 
girl  with  individuality,  a  sense  of  adventure,  should  prefer  to 
trust  the  promises  of  a  young  and  obedient  lover  rather  than  stay 
to  suffer  virtual  imprisonment  at  the  tyrannical  hands  of  some 
unloved  suitor  of  her  parents’  choice. 

This  imiKDssibility  of  movement  from  place  to  place  save  as  a 
man  forced  half  the  dramatists  to  fit  their  heroines  with  doublet 
and  hose.  Viola,  wrecked  and  alone  in  Illyria,  assumes  the  dis¬ 
guise  of  necessity;  it  is  danger,  not  desire,  which  drives  Julia 
into  a  page’s  suit.  Only  as  a  boy  may  Bellario  follow  Philaster; 
only  as  a  gallant  may  Mistress  Low  water  be  revenged. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  a  girl,  born  into  an  age  of  vitality  and 
discovery,  beating  against  the  restrictions  imposed  by  an  older, 
less  sensitive  w’ofld.  Reading,  the  solitary  amusement  permitted 
her  longing  for  beauty,  would  fill  her  dreams  with  impossible 
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romances  that  took  the  colour  of  truth  beside  the  unbroken 
monotony  of  her  days.  She  would  watch  her  brothers  with  life 
at  their  own  disposal,  envious  of  their  freedom.  Then  some  boy, 
young  in  thought  as  herself,  with  a  letter,  moments  of  stolen 
meeting,  would  awaken  a  new  reality  that  itself  was  built  of 
dream.  Impetuous,  not  with  the  tranquil  protest  books  had 
aroused  against  her  existence,  but  with  actual  emotions,  actual 
rebellion,  she  would  grow,  with  a  few  weeks,  alien  to  her  sur¬ 
roundings,  eager  to  command,  unready  of  obedience.  Perhaps 
her  lover  would  be  sent  abroad  until  the  weeks  grew  barren  of 
hope,  with  the  one  taste  of  reality  to  bar  her  for  ever  from 
childish  acceptance  of  their  dreariness.  Perhaps  some  marriage 
would  be  threatened,  hateful  to  her  dreams.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  restraint  she  was  weary  of,  to  follow  merely  with  her  eyes  the 
free  birds  passing  her  window,  to  long  and  long  for  the  woods 
where  they  nested  until  the  call  of  wildness  might  be  stilled  no 
longer.  Knowing  the  liberty  of  a  boy,  she  would  think  of  her 
lover  and  the  life  he  had  promised  till,  as  the  wind  rippled  the 
rose-leaves,  she  grew  mad  with  the  bitterness  of  inaction,  and 
stole  out  in  the  summer  night,  page  in  heart  as  well  as  apparel, 
old  enough  to  love  adventure,  too  young  to  realise  its  dangers. 

Elizabethan  plays  are  full  of  pictures  of  these  girls,  from  the 
first  chance  meeting,  through  every  incident  and  peril  of  such  a 
life,  up  to  the  final  discovery  or  admission  of  their  disguise. 

Julia,  pleading  with  Lucetta  for  aid,  knows  it  is  impossible  for 
her  to  rejoin  Proteus  save  as  a  man  : — 

Lucetta.  But  in  what  habit  will  you  go  along? 

JiTLiA.  Not  like  a  woman;  for  I  would  prevent 
The  loose  encounters  of  lascivious  men; 

Gentle  Lucetta,  fit  me  with  such  weeds 
As  may  beseem  some  well-reputed  page. 

Lucetta.  Why,  then,  your  ladyship  must  cut  your  hair. 

Jui,iA.  No,  girl;  I’ll  knit  it  up  in  silken  strings, 

With  twenty  odd-conceited  true-love  knots  : 

To  bo  fantastic  may  become  a  youth 
Of  greater  time  than  I  shall  show  to  be. 

Lucetta.  What  fashion,  madam,  shall  I  make  your  breeches? 

JuuA.  That  fits  as  well  as — “Tell  me,  good  my  lord, 

What  compass  will  you  wear  your  farthingale? 

Why,  even  that  fashion  thou  best  lik’st,  Lucetta. 

Lucetta.  You  must  needs  have  them  with  a  codpiece,  madam. 

Julia.  Out.  out,  Lucetta  1  that  will  be  ill-favoured. 

Lucetta.  A  round  hose,  madam,  now’s  not  worth  a  pin. 

Unless  you  have  a  codpiece  to  stick  pins  on. 

Julia.  Lucetta,  as  thou  lov’st  me,  let  me  have 

What  thou  think  *8t  meet,  and  is  most  mannerly  : 

But  tell  me,  wench,  how  will  the  world  repute  mo 
For  undertaking  so  unstaid  a  journey? 
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1  fear  me  it  will  make  me  scandalised. 

Lccetta.  If  you  think  so,  then  stay  at  home,  and  go  not. 

JuuA.  Nay,  that  I  will  not. 

Lucetta.  Then  never  dream  on  infamy,  but  go. 

It  was  easy  to  imagine  the  journey,  easy  to  prepare  for  it,  but 
for  a  girl  accustomed  to  seclusion,  to  a  garden,  to  submit  to  the 
perils  of  Elizabethan  voyage  demanded  all  the  courage  that  would 
seem  to  have  been  a  characteristic  of  the  age.  Sometimes  her 
lover  waited  for  her  below,  as  Lorenzo  for  Jessica,  but  this  was 
rare.  Oftener  she  would  creep  out  alone  on  her  exploration, 
afraid,  half  wishful  of  discovery,  were  it  not  for  the  sharpness  of 
her  love. 

Although,  Viola,  in  The  Coxcomb  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
never  assumes  a  man’s  suit  (it  had  been  safer  for  her  if  she  had), 
her  thoughts  as  she  leaves  home,  trustful  of  her  lover,  might  echo 
the  feelings  of  Bellario  or  Julia  as  they  started  out. 

“The  night  is  terrible,  and  I  enclosed 
With  that  my  virtue  and  myself  hate  most. 

Darkness;  yet  I  must  fear  that  which  I  wish. 

Some  company;  and  every  step  I  take 
Sounds  louder  in  my  fearful  ears  to-night 
Than  ever  did  the  shrill  and  sacred  bell 
That  rang  me  to  my  prayers.  The  house  will  rise 
When  I  unlock  the  door.  Were  it  by  day 
I  am  bold  enough;  but  then  a  thousand  eyes 
Warn  me  from  going.  Might  not  God  have  made 
A  time  for  envious  prying  folk  to  sleep. 

Whilst  lovers  met,  and  yet  the  sun  hath  shone? 

Yet  I  was  bold  enough  to  steal  this  key 
Out  of  my  father’s  chamber;  and  dare  not 
Venture  upon  my  enemy,  the  night. 

Armed  only  with  my  love  to  meet  my  friend. 

Alas,  how  valiant  and  how  ’fraid  at  once 
Love  makes  a  virgin!  I  will  throw  this  key 
Back  through  a  window.  I  had  wealth  enough 
In  jewels  with  me,  if  I  hold  his  love 
I  steal  ’em  for.  Farewell  my  place  of  birth! 

I  never  make  account  to  look  on  thee  again.’’ 

This  Viola  was  more  than  usually  timorous,  perhaps  with 
reason,  for  on  reaching  the  corner  assigned  as  a  meeting-place 
by  Ricardo,  her  lover,  he  comes,  truly,  but  too  drunk  to  recog¬ 
nise  her,  and  she  is  stript  by  thieves,  plundered  of  her  jewels, 
and  forced  to  work  as  a  farm  servant  before  she  is  found  and 
rescued  by  her  father  and  repentant  lover,  whom,  with  the  weak¬ 
ness  common  to  Elizabethan  women,  she  forgives. 

Unaccustomed  to  travel  many  lost  their  way.  Martia,  in  The 
Widow,  overtakes  a  horseman,  rides  with  him  for  company  till, 
reaching  a  stretch  of  desolate  country,  the  stranger  summons 
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bis  fellow-thieves  and  robs  her  of  horse,  clothes,  and  money.  If 
they  escaped  danger  there  was  always  discomfort ;  the  mere 
exchange  of  a  bedchamber,  such  as  Imogen’s,  hung  “with 
tapestry  of  silk  and  silver,”  for  bare  ground  and  starlight,  was 
bard  enough  for  one  who  from  a  window  might  have  watched 
night  come,  but  had  never  known  its  loveliness  : — 

“I  see  a  man’s  life  is  a  tedious  one. 

I  have  tired  myself;  and  for  two  nights  together 
Have  made  the  ground  my  bed.” 

Food  was  not  always  easy  to  obtain,  and  even  inns  were  dan¬ 
gerous,  as  Theodosia  found  when,  believing  herself  alone,  her 
weeping  betrayed  her  to  her  brother,  who  had  come  to  the  room 
unobserved. 

Even  if  she  reached  her  lover  in  safety  to  be  his  page  was  to 
know  a  life  very  different  to  the  existence  pictured  in  some  of 
the  romantic  plays.  It  is  worth  while  reading  Middleton’s  More 
Dissemblers  Besides  Women,  if  only  for  the  realistic  description 
of  what  a  girl  had  to  suffer  directly  she  put  on  doublet  and  hose. 

The  Page  (throughout  the  play  she  is  given  no  other  name) 
had  run  away  from  her  friends  to  serve  Lactantio,  trustful  of 
his  promises  to  love  and  marry  her,  and  is  mocked  of  him  : — 

“If  I  should  marry  all  those  I  have  promised, 

’Twould  make  one  vicar  hoarse  ere  he  could  dispatch  us.” 

She  is  set,  not  to  the  tasks  assigned  to  pages  in  the  romantic 
plays,  but  to  wait  on  him,  clean  his  boots,  get  his  clothes  ready. 
In  the  following  passage  she  entreats  Dondolo,  Lactantio’s  other 
servant,  to  help  her  with  the  unaccustomed  duties  : — 

Page.  I  prithee,  Dondolo,  take  this  shirt  and  air  it  a  little  against  my 
msster  rises;  I  had  rather  do  anything  than  do  ’t,  i’  faith. 

Dondolo.  0  monstrous,  horrible,  terrible,  intolerable!  Are  you  not  big 
enough  to  air  a  shirt?  Were  it  a  smock  now,  you  liquorish  page,  you’d  be 
hanged  ere  you’d  part  from  it. 

Page.  Pish;  here,  Dondolo,  prithee,  take  it. 

Dondoi/).  It’s  no  more  but  up  and  ride  with  you,  then!  Allmiy  genera¬ 
tion  were  beadles  and  officers,  and  do  you  think  I’m  so  easily  entreated? 
You  shall  find  a  harder  piece  of  work,  boy,  than  you  imagine,  to  get  anything 
from  my  hands;  I  will  not  disgenerate  so  much  from  the  nature  of  my 
kindred;  you  must  bribe  me  one  way  or  other,  if  you  look  to  have  anything 
done,  or  else  you  may  do ’t  yourself :  ’twas  just  my  father’s  humour  when 
he  bore  office.  You  know  my  mind,  page;  the  song!  the  song!  I  must 
either  have  the  song  you  sung  to  my  master  last  night  when  he  went  to  bed, 
or  I’ll  not  do  a  stitch  of  service  for  you  from  one  week’s  end  to  the  other. 
As  I  am  a  gentleman,  you  shall  brush  cloaks,  make  clean  spurs,  nay,  pull  off 
strait  boots,  although  in  the  tugging  you  chance  to  fall  and  hazard  the 
breaking  of  your  little  buttocks. 

But  for  all  her  singing  Dondolo  soon  tired  of  doing  her  work  for 
her,  even  expressed  his  scorn  to  Lactantio  : — 
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"But  you  can  keep  a  little  tit-niousc  page  there, 

That's  good  for  nothing  hut  to  carry  toothpicks, 

Put  up  your  pipe  or  so,  that’s  all  he’s  good  for  : 

He  cannot  make  him  ready  as  he  should  do; 

I  am  fain  to  truss  his  points  every  morning;” 

She  could  not  even  ride  : —  ' 

“I  think  he  scarce  knows  how  to  stride  a  horse; 

I  saw  him  with  a  little  hunting  nag 

But  thus  high  t’other  day,  and  he  was  fain 

To  lead  him  to  a  high  rail,  and  get  up  like  a  butter-wench." 

Shoner  or  later  detection  was  inevitable.  Whether  they  were 
willing  or  not  to  give  up  this  perilous  liberty  is  an  interesting 
point  the  old  dramatists  leave  unanswered.  It  is  curious  to  note 
there  was  ever  a  slight  contempt,  felt  rather  than  expressed, 
visible  in  the  minds  of  the  other  characters.  Incredible  as  it 
may  seem,  the  stiff  dullness  of  Arethusa  was  nearer  the  Eliza¬ 
bethan  ideal  of  women  than  the  wild  loveliness  of  Bellario.  And 
why  did  Shakespeare  mar  Viola  and  Imogen  with  even  the  hint 
of  cowardice?  A  girl  wdio  had  suffered  shipwreck  and  the  perilous 
life  of  a  page  w’ould  never  have  shrunk  so  woefully  from  encounter 
with  Sir  Toby,  would  never  have  admitted  a  fear  of  unsheathed 
steel.  Imogen  would  have  drawn  her  rapier  boldly — 

“  and  if  mine  enemy 

But  fear  the  sword  like  me,  he’ll  scarcely  look  on’t.” 

are  the  only  unnatural  lines  she  speaks  in  Cymbeline.  Bellario 
was  ready  enough  for' fighting  if  the  chance  had  come,  and  even 
Martia  faced  the  thieves  boldly,  if  she  did  s]X)il  it  afterwards  by 
admitting  she  knew  the  pistol  was  not  loaded. 

Elizabethan  literature  is  rich  in  examples  of  these  pages, 
though  often  the  disguise  is  assumed  but  for  a  single  scene  or 
by  a  character  of  little  real  importance.  The  vivid  and  memor¬ 
able  instances  are  Imogen,  Viola,  Bosalind,  Julia  and  Jessica  in 
Shakespeare ;  Bellario,  Theodosia  and  Leocadia  in  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher;  Moll,  Mistress  Lowwater,  the  Page  and  Martia  in 
Dekker  and  Middleton ;  Gallathea  and  Phillida  in  Lyly ;  Ascanio 
in  Massinger ;  Eroclea  in  Ford. 

Perdita,  though  she  is  bidden — 

"Dismantle  you;  and,  if  you  can,  disliken 
The  truth  of  your  own  seeming;  ” 

never  actually  appears  as  a  boy.  With  Portia  and  Nerissa  one 
never  loses  the  sense  that  they  are  women,  disguised  because  the 
plot  requires  it,  not  from  any  desire  of  adventure,  nor  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  life.  They  are  a  little  solemn  with  maturity,  too  con¬ 
fident;  the  poetry  of  Imogen,  the  imaginative  seriousness  of 
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Viola,  are  alike  alien  to  their  thought.  The  few  lines  where 
Jessica,  at  the  window,  plays  with  Lorenzo  and  her  disguise  : — 

“But  love  is  blind,  and  lovers  cannot  see 
The  pretty  follies  thijt  themselves  commit; 

For  if  they  could,  Cupid  himself  would  blush 
To  sec  me  thus  transformed  to  a  boy.” 

is  far  more  valuable  a  contribution  to  the  psychology  of  the  girl- 
page,  whose  very  essence,  in  these  romantic  plays,  is  the  beauty 
of  childhood,  newly  touched  by  youth,  but  not  yet  lost  to  dream. 

Of  the  plays  ascribed  to  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Janus  in 
The  Faithful  Friends  is  so  lifeless  a  figure  that  this  alone  would 
prove  that  Fletcher  had  little  or  no  share  in  its  composition. 
Alathe  in  The  Night  Walker  is  more  vigorous,  but  too  unreal  to 
be  of  value.  The  Pilgrim  is  the  oddest  mixture  of  a  parody  of 
/Is  You  Like  It,  with  the  mad-house  scenes  so  favoured  of  Dekker 
and  Middleton.  Neither  Aliena  nor  Juletta  impress  the  reader 
once  with  a  sense  of  life.  In  Love’s  Cure  Clara  is  brought  up  as 
a  man,  her  brother  fjncio  as  a  woman,  on  account  of  their  father’s 
enemies.  He  is  pardoned,  and  Clara  struggles  in  vain  to  adapt 
herself  to  a  farthingale — “these  clothes  will  never  fadge  with 
me” — and  her  brother  to  draw  his  sword  without  flinching,  until 
love  makes  Clara  w'illing  enough  to  wear  a  skirt  and  turns  Lucio 
from  cow’ardice  to  bravery.  Luce's  Pilgrimage  is  a  more  inter¬ 
esting  play.  Both  disguised  as  men,  the  discovery  by  Theodosia 
of  Leocadia’s  sex  and  the  later  scene  where  Philippo  pleads  with 
Leocadia  for  her  love  are  vivid  and  full  of  beauty. 

But  it  is  Bellario  in  Philaster  that  is  one  of  the  loveliest,  as 
it  is  one  of  the  most  complete,  studies  of  the  girl-page  that  litera¬ 
ture  has  known.  It  is  the  poetry  and  the  spirit  and  the  tragedy 
of  adventure  caught  in  a  single  figure.  Yet — 

“The  trustiest,  loving’st  and  the  gentlest  boy 
That  ever  masters  kept.” 

possesses  a  wisdom,  a  rarity  of  intuition  wholly  unboyish,  nor  is 
she  hostage  to  mere  restlessness,  but  rather  the  embodiment  of 
that  spirit,  warm  with  longing  and  experiment  some  have  titled 
youth.  Her  very  ordering  of  the  flowers  by  the  fountain,  at  a 
moment  so  decisive  to  the  whole  current  of  her  venturing,  has  a 
tinge  of  that  immaturity  to  whom  sunset,  gold  rose  opening  upon 
a  green-leaved  sky,  the  shape  of  curving  daffodils,  were  so  fresh 
in  beauty  they  must  be  played  and  trifled  with,  in  all  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  very  young  poet,  newly  compelling  words  to  his 
obedient  hand.  Her  pleading  with  Philaster  has  the  wistful 
knowledge  of  a  vision  winter  has  not  hardened,  in  inevitable 
conflict  with  the  narrower  boundaries  of  those  for  whom  adven- 
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ture  is  a  myth.  Allegiance  may  be  transferred  at  an  express 
command,  but  only  a  young  boldness  could  imply  so  well  absolute 
denial  of  all  save  outward  surrender,  as  she  enters  Arethusa’s 
room  :  “I  wait  on  you.  To  do  lym  service.”  Yet  this  root  of 
childishness  which  sets  her  apart  from  the  others  in  the  play  has 
scarcely  the  depth  of  a  leaf.  Beneath  it  her  thought  divines  at 
once  the  strangeness  of  Philaster ;  “  she  would  fly  as  far  as 
morning”  for  his  content.  Unlike  Viola,  she  is  unsullied 
by  any  cowardice  at  the  glitter  of  naked  steel.  There  is  no  com¬ 
promise  in  her  nature ;  the  w  ish  of  all  who  will  neither  yield  nor 
obscure  their  dream,  weary  of  conflict,  broke,  as  Philaster 
wounded  her,  ‘‘Oh  death,  I  hope,  is  come.”  The  final  confession 
of  her  love  is  imperishable  as  Illyria  itself — Illyria,  that  region, 
sensitive  to  reality,  but  of  too  rare  imaginings  ever  to  be  quite 
true  even  to  an  Elizabethan  day. 

Ascanio,  in  Massinger’s  The  Bashful  Lover ;  Eroclea,  in  The 
Lover's  Melancholy,  by  Ford,  are  but  pale  copies  of  Bellario,  nor 
are  the  single  scenes  in  which  Mellida,  in  Marston’s  play,  and 
Eugenia,  in  Massinger’s  The  Duke  of  Milan,  appear  as  men  for 
the  mere  purpose  of  disguise  of  any  importance. 

‘‘Light-colour  summer  stuff,  mingled  with  divers  colours,” 
there  is  a  quaint  realism  about  Lyly’s  play,  Gallathea,  which 
makes  it  pleasant  enough  to  read.  Es|3ecially  interesting  is  the 
scene  where,  newdy  anayed  as  boys,  both  Gallathea  and  Phillida 
meet  and  are  afraid  to  .sjieak  lest  they  betray  themselves  in  the 
unaccustomed  dress. 

Gallathea  sees  Phillida,  an  apparent  shepherd,  in  the  distance — 

Gallathea.  But  wliist  1  liorc  oommetli  a  lad  :  I  will  learn  of  him  how  to 
behave  myself. 

Phillida.  I  neither  like  my  Rato,  nor  my  garments;  the  one  untoward, 
the  other  unfit,  both  unseemly.  O  Phillida! — hut  yonder  staieth  one,  and 
therefore  say  nothing.  But  O  Phillida! 

(jallathea  (aside).  I  perceive  that  boys  are  in  as  great  disliking  of  them¬ 
selves  as  maids,  therefore  though  I  wear  the  apparell,  I  am  glad  I  am  not 
the  person. 

Phillida  (aside).  It  is  a  pretty  boy  and  a  faire,  he  might  well  have  been 
a  w’oman;  but  because  ho  is  not,  I  am  glad  I  am,  for  now  under  the  colour 
of  my  coat,  I  shall  decipher  the  follies  of  their  kind. 

GauiAThea  (aside).  I  would  salute  him,  but  I  fear  I  should  make  a 
curtsie  instead  of  a  legge. 

Phillida  (aside).  If  I  durst  trust  my  face  as  well  as  I  do  my  habit,  I 
would  spend  some  time  to  make  pastime  :  for  say  what  they  will  of  a  man’s 
wit,  it  is  no  second  thing  to  be  a  woman. 

But  Shakespeare  and  Beaumont  and  Fletcher’s  Philaster  apart, 
the  most  interesting  example  of  the  disguise  is  Moll  in  The 
Roaring  Girl  of  Middleton  and  Dekker.  This  play  seems  to  have 
been  founded  upon  reality,  for  a  Mary  Frith,  commonly  known  as 
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Moll  Cutpiirse,  actually  lived,  though  with  a  far  different 
character  to  the  one  ascribed  to  her  in  the  play.  From  youth 
until  her  death  she  refused  to  wear  other  than  male  attire,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  first  woman  to  smoke  in  England, 
and  it  is  said  she  once  robbed  and  w'ounded  General  Fairfax  on 
Hounslow  Heath.  Thieving  was  the  least  of  her  vices.  She  is 
thought  to  have  died  about  1659.  There  are  many  references  to 
her  in  other  Elizabethan  plays. 

Perhaps  nothing  impresses  any  student  of  this  age  so  much  as 
the  fact  that,  with  the  conditions  of  life  such  as  are  pictured 
again  and  again  in  the  realistic  comedies,  it  produced  some  of 
the  loveliest,  most  imaginative  poetry  literature-  has  known. 
Possibly  it  w'as  sheer  escape  from  the  ugliness  of  existence  drove 
the  dramatists  to  create  for  themselves  a  new  W’orld — Illyria, 
filled  with  beauty,  wdiere  the  impossible  might  turn  to  truth ; 
possibly  it  was  this  that  drove  Dekker  and  Middleton  to  fashion 
from  the  sordid  reality  of  Mary  Frith  the  figure  of  Moll, 
expressed  most  finely  in  their  own  words:  “Here’s  brave 
wilfulness !  ’’ 

Mad,  merry  or  honest  Moll,  as  she  is  in  turn  called,  fights  a 
duel,  it  is  true,  but  for  honour,  not  money.  Instead  of  robbing 
she  discovers  thieves ;  she  is  ready  to  help  all  who  are  worthy 
of  her  aid.  There  is  no  hint  of  boyishness  about  her.  She  is  in 
thought  and  speech  a  man.  “Sh’as  the  spirit  of  four  great 
parishes,  and  a  voice  that  will  drown  all  the  city,”  is  a  true 
picture  of  her,  and  if  the  poets  gave  Moll  emotions  that  fitted 
their  imagination  they  left  untouched  the  speech  and  customs  of 
that  day. 

No  Wit,  No  Help  Like  a  Woman’s,  vivid  with  pictures  of  the 
life  of  the  time,  is  another  interesting  play.  Mistress  Lowwater, 
in  order  to  be  revengetl  on  the  widow.  Lady  Goldenfleece,  who 
has  robbed  her  of  her  land,  takes  not  only  the  dress,  but  the 
speech  and  manners  of  a  gallant,  while  her  husband  follows  her 
disguised  as  a  serving-man.  Her  boldness,  her  determination, 
are  a  curious  contrast  to  Julia,  to  romantic  Ascanio.  Happier 
in  a  riding  suit  than  ever  she  would  be  in  woman’s  clothes,  she 
is  a  fine  brother  of  Witgood’s  spoiled  by  the  mere  accident  of 
her  sex. 

Mistress  Cressingham,  Shirley’s  heroines,  are  dull  and 
weak  after  these  resolute  figures  invented  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  dramatists,  or  copied,  as  Moll  was,  from  life.  It  becomes 
a  mere  convention  in  the  hands  of  w-eaker  writers,  as  dying  as 
the  age.  Restoration  plays  bring  to  the  disguise  a  certain 
measure  of  new  vitality,  but  Bellario  differs  from  Fidelia  in 
mind  as  well  as  speech.  Much  later,  Landor’s  Aspasia,  landing 
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at  Athens  in  the  dress  of  an  Athenian  youth,  is  curiously  tniant 
in  a  century  that  lacked  both  richness  and  vitality. 

While  Lamb’s  statement  that,  “for  many  years  after  the  date 
of  Philaster’s  first  exhibition  on  the  stage,  scarce  a  play  can  be 
found  without  one  of  these  women-pages  in  it,”  is  certainly  an 
exaggeration,  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  frequency  with 
which  the  disguise  appears  in  the  literature  of  the  period.  To 
admit  the  modern  theory  that  it  was  owing  to  boys  playing  the 
women’s  parts  is  to  ignore  Cleopatra,  Bellafront,  Vittoria  Conim- 
bona.  To  portray  the  sufferings  of  the  Duchess  of  Malfi  it  was 
not  deemed  necessary  to  transform  her  into  a  man.  There  is 
Lodge’s  romance  of  Rosalyndc,  which  was  never  intended  to  be 
acted.  To  a  certain  extent  the  thought  seems  to  have  been 
borrowed  from  Italian  and  Spanish  stories,  and  it  is  possible, 
also,  that  it  was  a  convention  of  the  dramatist  to  give  the  plot 
more  liberty,  to  afford  a  larger  freedom  in  moving  the  heroine 
from  place  to  place.  Yet  all  these  reasons,  even  Elizabethan 
fondness  for  disguise,  are  no  sufficient  explanation  of  its  favour; 
they  seem  so  barren  of  meaning  beside  the  vivid  intensity  of  the 
plays. 

To  read  and  re-read  Elizabethan  poetry  is  ever  to  wonder  how 
much  of  truth  was  mingled  with  imagination,  how  much  was 
drawn  from  life,  how  much  from  dream.  Was  Moll  the  only 
woman  to  wear  a  rapier,  or  did  some  actual  girl  steal  out,  Bcllario- 
wise,  to  seize  the  world  as  her  brothers  had  seized  it,  in  the 
London  of  these  poets ;  did  meeting  with  a  living  Imogen  colour 
these  plays  with  beauty,  make  them  vital  as  the  age?  But,  what¬ 
ever  the  reality  behind  the  thought  of  these  ^irl-pages,  whatever 
the  reason  was  that  led  to  the  favour  of  this  disguise,  their  soul 
was  the  wildness,  native  to  all  poets,  that  fashioned  these  figures 
of  the  very  spirit  of  adventure ;  the  imagination  of  a  child  joined 
to  the  freedom  of  a  boy. 

W.  Bryhrk. 
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HIGH  BIRTH-RATES  AND  LOW  LIVES. 


(Being  a  Summary  of  Evidence  given  before  the  National 
Birth-rate  Commission.) 

To  proclaim  that  a  high  hirth-rate  does  not  profit  a  nation,  indeed, 
that  it  may  militate  against  its  prosperity,  requires  a  certain 
shamelessness.  To  cry  out  against  the  fall  of  our  birth-rate,  and 
to  demand  propaganda  and  money  for  the  encouragement  of 
births,  places  one  at  once  in  the  jwsition  of  a  good  and  public- 
spirited  citizen.  But  goodness  is  a  moral  quality,  and  moral 
qualities  occasionally  undergo  divorce  from  the  intellect. 

A  number  of  people  are  agitating  in  favour  of  a  high  birth-rate  : 
clerics  in  the  name  of  morals ;  Imperialists  in  the  name  of  colonial 
expansion  ;  soldiers  in  the  name  of  man-power,  and  various  people 
in  the  name  of  nothing  in  particular.  All  are  well  intentioned, 
and  all  are  deceived  by  block  figures  and  percentages.  Even  if 
we  assume  that  a  high  birth-rate  is  a  good  thing,  we  cannot 
assume  that  it  should  he  taken  as  it  stands,  disconnected  from  the 
death-rate  and  from  emigration. 

Now  it  may  he  contended  that  a  high  hirth-rate  i.s  normally, 
perhaps  inevitably,  accompanied  by  a  high  death-rate.  One  need 
not  go  back  to  the  theory  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  to  suggest 
that  this  may  he  Nature’s  way  of  amending  the  defects  brought 
about  by  her  own  fruitfulness.  Setting  aside  this  semi-scientific, 
semi-metaphorical  point  of  view,  and  considering  the  facts,  we 
find  curious  connections  betw’een  birth-rates  and  deatfi-rates. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  European  countries  with  the  lowest  birth¬ 
rate  figures  for  the  last  pre-war  year  : — 


Birth-rate  per  1,000.  Death  rate  per  1,000. 


England  and  Wales 

238 

13-9 

France  . 

18-8 

17-5 

Belgium . 

220 

ir.- 

Sweden  ... 

224 

13-2 

Compare  these  with  the 
birth-rate  : — 

three  countries  that 

had  the  highest 

Russia 

28-8 

17-7 

Italy  . 

30-9 

19-7 

Rouniania 

41-8 

22- 

The  conclusion  is  obvious.  While  it  is  true  that  in  high  birth¬ 
rate  countries  the  balance  between  births  and  deaths  is  higher 
than  it  is  in  the  countries  with  a  low  birth-rate,  it  is  impossible 
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to  deny  that  a  death-rate  of  22  in  Eoumania  compares  evilly  with 
a  death-rate  of  13’2  in  Sweden.  The  high  death-rate  of  the 
selected  countries  ix)ints  to  a  low  state  of  hygiene,  and  to  gener¬ 
ally  degraded  conditions.  With  regard  to  the  case  of  France, 
where  the  death-rate  is  almost  as  high  as  that  of  Russia,  it  is 
probably  true  that  the  Russian  figures  are  suspect  and  that  both 
the  birth-rate  and  the  death-rate  are  much  higher  than  appears; 
faulty  registration  is  the  cause,  and  one  can  fairly  confidently 
assert  that  the  birth-rate  is  probably  35  or  36,  and  the  death-rate 
21  or  22. 

Emigration  also  contributes  to  reduce  the  effects  of  a  high 
birth-rate.  The  ideal  instance  is  the  case  of  Germany,  from 
which,  in  the  'eighties,  emigration  to  the  extent  of  many  hundreds 
of  thousands  took  place  every  year,  especially  towards  North  and 
South  America.  Before  the  war  this  enormous  emigration  was 
reduced  to  a  figure  neighbouring  on  20,000.  This  decrease  in 
emigration  coincided  with  a  fall  in  the  German  birth-rate,  which 
before  the  war  was  going  down  swiftly,  to  the  accompaniment  of 
outcry  from  German  moralists.  No  doubt  the  industrial  develop¬ 
ment  of  Germany  contributed  to  keep  at  home  many  who  would 
have  emigrated,  but  this  alone  cannot  explain  the  following 
phenomenon  :  during  the  same  period  the  development  of  France, 
though  less  considerable,  was  also  very  marked  ;  the  rise  in  French 
exports  demonstrates  this ;  yet,  while  Germans  were  emigrating, 
the  French  w^ere  not  emigrating.  One  is  therefore  entitled  to 
conclude  that  Germans  were  emigrating  solely  because  they  were 
forced  out  by  their  high  birth-rate. 

These  corrections  having  been  applied,  one  must,  however, 
acknowledge  that,  where  the  birth-rate  is  high,  the  annual  balance 
of  births  does  raise  the  population,  and  so  it  is  important  to  con¬ 
sider  the  condition  of  the  people  in  countries  that  enjoy  the 
doubtful  blessing  of  abundant  births.  One  may  suggest  that  a 
high  birth-rate  is  inimical  to  social  progress,  because  large  families 
lead  to  a  division  of  effort  on  the  part  of  parents,  and  especially 
because  it  degrades  the  race  towards  the  animal  level.  Families 
find  life  hard;  they  pursue  mainly  food,  clothing  and  shelter; 
no  time  is  left  for  education  and  culture.  The  State-mind  being 
a  combination  of  millions  of  citizen  minds,  the  State  has  no 
impulse  tow'ards  its  duty.  Taking  once  more  the  figures  of  the 
four  low  birth-rate  countries,  we  find  that  illiteracy  per  1,000 
appears  as  follows  : — 

England  and  Wales  .  Under  20. 

France  .  About  25. 

Belgium  ...  '  .  02  4. 

Sweden  .  1'6  (3’1  cannot  write). 
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While  the  three  high  birth-rate  countries  yield  the  following 

results : — 

Russia  .  ...  730. 

Italy  ...  ...  ...  ...  By  district,  115  to  (iUO. 

Roumania  .  410. 

Xo  comments  are  required  on  this  startling  contrast.  It  has 
been  kept  scrupulously  fair  by  inserting  in  each  group  one  country 
practising  Roman  Catholicism,  where  interest  in  education  is  of 
a  rather  special  and  inadequate  character. 

In  the  more  material  field  it  may  be  suggested  that  a  high 
birth-rate  tends  to  coincide  with  a  low  level  of  comfort,  and  not¬ 
ably  that  a  high  birth-rate  tends  to  coincide  with  poor  foreign 
trade.  Taking  the  total  per  head  (excluding  re-exports)  we 
obtain  the  following  results  in  the  four  low  birth-rate  countries  : — 


£  s. 


England  and  Wales  . 

..  38 

0 

France  . 

..  14 

9 

Belgium . 

..  47 

0 

Sweden 

..  15 

8 

the  three  high  bu'th-rate  countries  : — 

Russia  . 

..  14 

0 

Italy  . • . 

8 

0 

Roumania  . 

6 

8 

Here,  again,  a  slight  difficulty  arises  in  the  comparison  between 
France  and  Russia.  The  Russian  records  in  this  case  are  above 
attack,  but  the  case  is  varied  by  internal  trade,  which  is  in  France 
enormous  and  deflects  manufacturing  energy  from  the  outside 
towards  the  inside.  In  Russia  this  is  not  the  case,  because  wages 
are  so  low  that  there  is  little  internal  purchasing  power. 

Against  the  claim  for  a  high  birth-rate  stands  another  argument 
which  originates  in  a  different  field  of  ideas ;  it  should  be  obvious 
that  continual  child-bearing  has,  in  the  average,  an  injurious 
effect  upon  the  physical  and  mental  condition  of  women.  If  the 
mother  of  twelve  children  (a  not  infrequent  number  abroad)  is 
well-to-do,  the  cares  that  accumulate  upon  her  are  such  that  in 
middle-age  she  shows  herself  stupid,  uneducated,  intolerant.  She 
may  be  kind,  but  kind  only  as  an  animal  is  to  its  young.  If  she 
be  poor,  and  the  modern  working-class  mother  supplies  abundant 
evidence,  lack  of  leisure  converts  her  into  an  animal  that  is 
greatly  inferior  to  the  male  of  the  species.  Physically,  the 
working-class  mother  is  ruined  by  the  time  she  is  thirty ;  not  only 
does  she  lose  the  elements  of  good  looks,  such  as  abundant  hair, 
healthy  teeth,  but  she  suffers  from  a  number  of  internal  dis- 
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orders.  Care  committees  know  very  well  that  in  London,  for 
instance,  not  one  working  woman  out  of  two  is  physically  sound. 
But  the  physical  question  might,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  solved 
by  higher  wages,  reformed  housing,  compulsory  hygiene,  etc. 
What  cannot  be  solved  is  the  mental  question  ;  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  for  the  working-class  mother  with  as  few  as  four 
children  to  give  the  slightest  attention  to  public  matters,  or  in 
any  way  to  educate  herself.  As  for  her  opportunities  to  benefit 
by  beauty,  as  represented  in  the  arts,  this,  so  long  as  a  high  birth¬ 
rate  endures,  is  not  worth  mentioning. 

Only  from  two  points  of  view  can  one  possibly  support  the 
agitation  for  a  high  birth-rate.  One  either  wants  a  sufficiency 
of  cannon  fodder,  or  one  has  in  mind  imperial  development  in 
the  shape  of  large  white  oversea  settlements.  As  regards  the  1 
cannon  fodder  point  of  view,  one  may  suggest  that  the  militarist 
is  making  a  mistake  in  demanding  enormous  armies.  Whereas 
it  is  true  that  in  isolated  cases  the  large  has  triumphed  over  the 
small,  it  is  equally  true  that  in  isolated  cases  the  small  has 
triumphed  over  the  large.  It  may  be  suggested  that  the  recent 
war  proved  the  need  for  cannon  fodder ;  it  may  be  urged  that,  if 
in  1018  the  American  Army  had  not  entered  the  battle,  the  Allies 
would  have  been  overcome.  That  is  not  supported  by  evidence; 
one  does  not  know  what  would  have  happened  if  America  bad 
not  then  intervened  .  .  .  and  one  does  know  that  in  1018  the 
internal  condition  of  Germany  was  terrible,  that  transport  was 
breaking  down,  that  raw  materials  were  running  short,  and  one 
may  suggest  that  even  without  America  Germany  would  have 
crumpled  almost  as  quickly  as  she  did  in  July,  1018. 

Besides,  many  historic  incidents  show  that  a  good  battalion 
can  overcome  a  mediocre  brigade.  In  1894  little  Japan  broke 
great  China;  again,  in  1905,  she  broke  great  Russia.  And  in 
1914,  once  more,  great  Russia  was  held  up  by  small  German 
forces.  The  partisans  of  a  high  birth-rate  may  reply  :  “What 
foolish  arguments !  How'  can  you  compare  undeveloped  States 
like  Russia  and  China  with  highly-developed  States  like  Japan 
and  Germany?”  To  which  one  may  retort  :  “China  and  Russia 
were  undeveloped,  uneducated,  materially  useless,  because  they 
had  a  high  birth-rate  and  must  go  down  before  the  highly  tech¬ 
nical  countries  that  enjoy  a  low  birth-rate.” 

Before  setting  aside  this  question  of  cannon  fodder,  it  is  also 
legitimate  to  say  that  a  high  birth-rate  automatically  brings  about 
the  conditions  w'hich  eventually  demand  the  use  in  battle  of  this 
cannon  fodder.  By  making  men  you  make  w^ar  possible ;  by 
making  too  many,  men  you  make  war  necessary ;  under  present 
economic  conditions,  biologically  necessary.  Where  the  birth- 
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rate  is  high  the  country  grows  overcrowded,  and  there  are  only 
two  ways  out.  One  is  emigration.  The  other  is  the  acquisition 
of  colonies.  Where  national  pride  is  low,  because  the  people  are 
oppressed,  or  because  their  freedom  is  of  recent  growth,  or 
because  their  traditions  lack  glory,  they  emigrate.  That  is  the 
case  among  Scandinavians,  Ruthenians,  Slovaks,  Italians,  Russian 
and  Polish  Jews,  etc.  Where,  however,  the  people  live  under 
a  national  flag  that  is  truly  their  own,*  where  irational  tradition 
is  magnificent,  national  pride  makes  emigration  to  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  repulsive.  That  is  the  case  among  peoples  such  as  the 
British,  the  Germans,  the  French.  Emigration  being  repugnant 
to  national  feeling,  the  cry  goes  up  that  the  emigrants  are  “lost 
to  the  country.”  Then  the  need  for  new  fields  of  settlement 
brings  about  colonial  adventure,  and  w^ar  automatically  follows. 
Other  factors  enter,  such  as  vanity,  but  the  main  demand  is  for 
space. 

The  second  possible  advantage  lies  in  the  creation  of  a  colonial 
empire;  this  from  the  point  of  view  not  only  of  cannon  fodder, 
but  from  that  of  trade.  But  it  may  be  suggested  that  it  is  an 
illusion  to  think  that  colonies  per  se  benefit  the  nation.  A  com¬ 
parison  betw’een  the  foreign  trade  per  head  of  Switzerland,  who 
has  no  colonies,  and  the  foreign  trade  per  head  of  France,  which 
controls  four  million  square  miles  of  the  w-orld’s  surface,  is 
eloquent  evidence  of  this  delusion,  for  the  trade  of  Switzerland 
is  twice  as  large  per  head  as  that  of  her  Empire-owning  neigh¬ 
bour.  But,  setting  this  aside  as  comparatively  irrelevant,  one 
may  suggest  that  the  desire  to  people  as  fast  as  possible  and  as 
thickly  as  possible  the  areas  which  we  hold  is  unpractical.  In 
the  first  place,  there  w’ould  be  no  real  advantage  to  the  Mother 
Country  if  the  population  of  Australia  were  to  rise  to,  say,  sixty 
millions.  Indeed,  if  our  total  colonial  white  population  were  to 
reach  two  hundred  millions  (which  is  quite  possible),  the  most 
serious  political  consequences  would  follow ;  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  British  Empire  could  not  remain  in  a  Britain  where 
resided  only  one  white  British  citizen  out  of  five. 

Moreover,  the  rapid  settlement  of  our  dominions  would  en¬ 
courage  war  with  other  growing  nations,  because  it  would  make 
still  more  difficult  than  it  is  now  emigration  from  those  nations 
into  the  areas  w’hich  w^e  hold.  The  case  of  Australia  is  eloquent, 
for  there  the  cry  has  arisen  for  a  w^hite  Australia.  This  is  all 
very  well,  but  one  does  not  see  at  first  sight  why  Australia  should 
be  white,  when  white  men  do  not  increase  fast  enough,  and  while 
yellow  men  seek  land  on  which  to  live.  There  is  no  more  a  case 
for  a  white  Australia  than  there  is  for  a  yellow  Australia.  And, 
■if  this  appears  shocking,  one  might  suggest  that  if  yellow  men 
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are  born,  they  must  either  live  somewhere  or  they  must  be  killed 
As  no  one  in  this  country  suggests  that  the  population  of  Japan 
should  be  wiped  out,  one  cannot  refuse  the  Japanese  access  to 
thinly  settled  lands.  Safeguards  against  ’low  wages  should 
of  course,  be  instituted,  but  it  seems  unreasonable  to  describe 
countries  as  “white”  or  “yellow.”  If  there  are  too  many  men 
in  the  yellow  countries,  then  the  white  men  must  give  way  or 
pay  the  price,  which  is  war.  That  is  a  practical  reason ;  if  a 
logical  reason  is  required,  it  is  fair  to  point  out  that  North 
America  is  a  “red”  country,  Asia  a  “brown”  country  or  a 
“yellow”  country,  that  Africa  is  a  “black”  country  ...  and 
that  the  colour  question  has  not  stood  in  the  way  of  millions  of 
white  settlers. 

Reverting  to  the  trade  jier  head,  rather  an  effective  illustration 
of  the  fact  that  a  high  birth-rate  docs  not  go  with  high  foreign 
trade  is  found  in  the  statistical  abstract  of  the  trade  of  this  country. 
Taking  the  period  1897-1900,  we  find  that  during  these  ten  years 
the  population  rose  9  per  cent.,  while  foreign  trade  rose  32  per 
cent.  (This  particular  jicriod  is  chosen  so  as  to  include  the 
depression  that  followed  the  Boer  War  and  to  make  my  case  as 
bad  as  possible.)  If  the  good  effects  of  the  birth-rate  were  all 
that  is  claimed  for  them,  there  should  surely  exist  a  greater 
correspondence  between  the  two  figures.  And  if  the  partisan  of 
a  high  birth-rate  retorts  that  ])rogress  between  1897  and  1906 
should  be  related  to  births  between,  say,  1877  and  1896,  then 
one  must  inform  him  that,  during  the  parallel  census  period 
(1871-1891),  the  increase  of  population  was  only  19  per  cent.  .  .  . 
which  does  not  improve  his  case  much  when  compared  with  a 
rise  in  trade  of  32  per  cent.  It  leaves  standing  the  fact  that 
trade  increased  entirely  irrespective  of  the  birth-rate. 

Finally,  we  come  to  a  point  of  which  much  is  made,  namely, 
that  if  it  l>e  established  that  a  high  birth-rate  is  not  in  itself  a 
good  thing,  it  is,  however,  necessary  to  maintain  the  birth-rate 
high  because  “rival  nations”  have  a  high  birth-rate.  Let  us 
ignore  the  logical  fallacy  that  lies  below  this  assumption.  (If 
a  high  birth-rate  is  a  good  thing,  then  it  is  a  good  thing  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  competition ;  if  it  is  not,  then  it  harms  one’s  competitors.) 
Let  us  rather  accept  the  comiietitive  idea.  If  we  do  so,  we  find 
that  all  over  the  world  the  birth-rate  of  “rival  nations”  is  falling 
year  by  year  as  they  rise  in  culture  and  prosperity.  Thus,  taking 
the  bugbear  Germany  in  her  three  pre-war  years  :  in  1912  the 
German  excess  of  births  over  deaths  was  839,887 ;  in  1913  it  fell 
to  833,800;  and  in  1914  to  766,037.  This  last  figure  is  not 
affected  by  the  war,  as  no  child  conceived  during  the  war  period 
could  be  born  in  1914;  military  deaths  are  not  included.  The 
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same  conditions  appear  in  the  countries  that  have  a  high  birth¬ 
rate.  If  we  compare  the  period  1886-1890  with  the  period  1906- 
1910,  we  find  this  :  the  Eoumanian  birth-rate  fell  from  40  9  per 
1,000  to  40  3;  the  Hungarian  from  43'7  to  37'2;  the  Spanish 
birth-rate  from  36  to  33‘6.  And,  as  a  contribution  to  the  “Yellow 
Peril,”  it  is  desirable  to  know  that  the  last  Japanese  census  (1913) 
showed  an  annual  increase  of  15’99  per  1,000  .  .  .  while  the  four 
following  years  reduced  this  to  14  61.  It  should  therefore  be 
fairly  clear  that  Britain  is  not  alone  affected  by  the  fall  in  the 
birth-rate,  that  this  is  a  normal  phenomenon,  and  that,  whether 
it  makes  for  good  or  for  evil,  it  lies  outside  the  realm  of  national 
competition.  By  degrees  the  disparity  will  cease  to  operate  as 
an  international  factor,  whether  commercial  or  military. 

II. 

It  follows  from  all  this  that  the  attitude  taken  up  by  specialised 
moralists  is  mistaken.  It  is  worth  noting  that  they  are  by  degrees 
abandoning  the  uncompromising  attitude ;  notably,  the  Bishop 
of  Birmingham  has  approached  this  question  with  much  more 
courage  and  frankriess  than  any  other  prelate,  has  practically 
accepted  what  he  describes  as  unselfish  birth  control.  By  this  the 
Bishop  means  that  birth  control  is  not  in  itself  immoral,  but 
that  it  becomes  immoral  when  practised  by  persons  whose  means 
can  meet  the  needs  of  a  family.  One  may  differ  from  this  view, 
but  it  shows  considerable  liberalism. 

Certain  conclusions  arise  from  the  foregoing  notes  : — 

The  agitation  in  favour  of  a  high  birth-rate  is  unreasonable. 
It  is  unreasonable  on  moral  grounds,  because  it  does  not 
venture  to  contend  openly  that  a  couple  capable  of  producing 
twenty  children  should  do  so.  Realising  that  it  gives  away  its 
moral  case  if  it  sacrifices  anything  to  the  practical  view,  it  is 
driven  to  preach  “self-control.”  By  self-control  it  means  either 
abstinence  from  intercourse  for  terms  of  years,  which  it  knows 
to  be  unpractical,  or  it  falls  back  on  the  periods  of  immunity 
(either  inter-menstrual,  or  parturient,  or  circa-lactative),  which 
reduces  the  moral  argument  to  chaos.  It  is  obviously  foolish 
to  agitate  for  births,  to  denounce  contraceptives,  and  yet  to 
tolerate  unlimited  indulgence  by  favour  of  the  immunities 
apparently  provided  by  Nature.  Any  intercourse  intentionally 
sheltered  by  these  immunities  would  be  as  “immoral”  as  inter¬ 
course  sheltered  by  mechanical  contraceptives. 

As  regards  contraceptives,  it  therefore  seems  desirable  that  we 
should  continue  to  tolerate  their  public  exposure  for  sale  and 
their  transmission  by  the  mails.  It  is,  moreover,  desirable  that 
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contraceptives  should  be  sold  in  licensed  shops,  which  should  not 
be  allowed  also  to  provide  excitants  in  the  shape  of  pornographic 
literature  and  pictures.  In  other  words,  contraceptives  should  be 
looked  upon  as  legitimate  drugs  or  appliances,  and  not  as  accom¬ 
paniments  of  debauchery. 

It  also  follows  that  any  measures  designed  to  encourage  births 
as  against  infant  survival,  are  anti-social  and  should  be  abandoned. 
While  it  is  uneconomic  to  tolerate  stillbirths  and  infantile  mor. 
tality,  because  these  bring  about  nervous  decay  among  women  and 
waste  of  food  and  clothing,  it  is  equally  uneconomic  to  spend 
State  funds  on  the  promotion  of  new  births.  Welfare  work,  pre¬ 
natal  care,  clinics,  schools  for  mothers,  all  these  are  admirable 
things,  because  they  maintain  life ;  but  other  measures,  such  as 
the  endowment  of  motherhood,  w’hich  are  designe<l  to  encourage 
births,  must  in  practice  lead  to  evil  results. 

The  reason  for  this  is  as  follows  :  If  we  assume  (in  a  normal 
post-war  year)  1,000,000  British  births  a  year,  how  much  would 
endowment  cost?  The  cost  depends  upon  the  endowment.  The 
separation  allowance  of  5s.  for  the  first  child,  which  was  raised 
only  after  public  outcry,  leads  us  to  the  outside  figure  of  10s. 
per  week.  The  endowment  for  the  first  year  would  then  be 
j£26,000,000.  If  we  continue  this  to  the  fourteenth  year,  which 
is  the  least  we  could  do,  the  permanent  endowment  would  then  be 
£364,000,000  a  year.  Assuming  a  death-rate  of  15  per  cent, 
(w'hich  is  unthinkable),  the  endowment  would  be  reduced  to  about 
£300,000,000  a  year.  That  is  financially  impossible,  and  from 
that  point  of  view  the  idea  falls  to  the  ground. 

Moreover,  the  endowment  of  10s.  a  w’eek  would  be  almost  use¬ 
less  to  the  skilled  artisan  class  and  to  the  middle  class.  It  would 
appeal  only  to  the  poorest  and  the  most  sickly  portions  of  our 
population,  i.e.,  it  would  encourage  them  in  carelessness.  It 
•would  not  have  the  effect  of  raising  our  physique,  because  the 
endow’ment  would  not  go  tow’ards  the  maintenance  of  existing 
children  :  it  would  go  only  tow'ards  the  maintenance  of  additional 
children.  And  as  these  additional  children  could  not  be  kept  on 
10s.  a  w'eek,  w  e  should  be  adding  to  the  already  heavy  load  of 
the  poor  more  misery,  more  poverty,  more  physical  degeneracy. 

The  proper  alternative  course  is  to  abandon  all  aspirations  to 
a  high  birth-rate,  to  promote  the  understanding  of  contra¬ 
ceptives,  so  as  to  counteract  the  extremely  prevalent  and  highly 
damaging  methods  of  quack  abortion,  to  raise  by  good  w^ages  and 
good  housing  the  physical  and  intellectual  value  of  our  population, 
and  to  base  our  quest  for  national  pros^x^rity  on  good  births  rather 
than  on  more  births- 

W.  L.  George. 
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The  licence  to  which  I  refer  is  as  follows.  It  is  a  not  infrequent 
practice  to  introduce  a  work  of  fiction  by  a  preface,  or  note  on 
the  title-page,  in  which  the  author,  speaking  in  his  ow^n  person, 
gives  a  misleading  account  of  the  origin  of  his  story.  A  well- 
known  example  is  the  “  Advertisement  ”  to  the  first  edition  of 
Bob  Hoy  (1817),  where  Scott  writes : — 

“It  is  now  about  six  months  since  the  Author  .  .  .  received  a 
parcel  of  Papers,  containing  the  Outlines  of  this  narrative,  with 
a  permission ,  or  rather  with  a  request  .  .  .  that  they  might  be 
given  to  the  Public.”  Scott  then  apologises  for  errors  due  to  the 
Editor  of  the  papers,  and  ends,  “he  takes  this  public  opportunity 
to  thank  the  unknown  and  nameless  correspondent.” 

In  the  preface  to  the  edition  of  1829  he  writes :  “  As  it  may 
be  necessary  in  the  present  Edition  to  speak  upon  the  square,  the 
Author  thinks  it  proper  to  own  that  the  communication  alluded 
to  is  entirely  imaginary.” 

The  practice  certainly  has  the  authority  of  antiquity.  Defoe, 
who  may  be  considered  the  earliest  English  novelist,  set  the 
example.  On  the  title-page  of  his  Journal  of  the  Plague  (1722) 
it  is  stated  that  it  w^as  “  written  by  a  Citizen  who  continued  all 
the  while  in  London.”  Defoe  was  only  two  years  old  in  1665. 
His  object  is  clear  :  the  book  was  published  anonymously,  and 
no  doubt  he  calculated  that  its  sale  would  be  increased  if  it  were 
believed  that  the  author  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  scenes  he 
described. 

When  he  published  anonymously  the  Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier  he 
was  at  greater  pains  to  give  his  narrative  the  hall-mark  of 
authenticity.  In  the  preface  to  the  first  edition  it  was  stated 
that  the  memoirs  had  been  above  twenty  years  in  the  possession 
of  the  persons  concerned  in  the  publication  :  that  they  “were  long 
ago  found  by  great  accident,  amongst  other  valuable  papers,  in 
the  closet  of  an  eminent  public  minister,  of  no  less  figure  than 
one  of  King  William’s  secretaries  of  state.”  A  memorandum 
attached  signed  I.  K.  asserted  that  the  MS.  “formed  part  of  his 
father’s  plunder  after  the  battle  of  Worcester.” 

In  the  second  edition  the  publisher  addresses  the  reader ;  taking 
for  granted  the  authenticity  of  the  Memoirs ^  and  even  hazarding 
a  guess  at  the  author’s  name. 

Certainly  Defoe  had  little  to  learn  in  the  art  of  throwing  dust 
in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  though  a  few  years  later  Swift  showed 
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that  he  was  a  still  greater  master  of  the  art.  When  GuUiver't 
Travels  appeared  anonymously,  the  volume  was  intrcxluced  by  a 
preface  headed  “The  Publisher  to  the  Reader,’’  signed  by  Richard 
Sympson,  who  stated  that  “the  author  of  these  travels,  Mr. 
Lemuel  Gulliver,  is  my  antient  and  intimate  friend  ’’ ;  that  he 
was  still  alive  and  residing  at  Newark.  Mr.  Sympson  offered 
to  show  anyone  interested  the  original  MS.,  “as  it  came  from 
the  hand  of  the  author.’’  A  portrait  of  Gulliver  appeared  as  the 
frontispiece. 

For  the  further  mystification  of  the  reader  there  is  attached 
a  letter,  dated  1727,  from  Captain  Gulliver  to  his  editor  and 
friend,  Mr.  Sympson,  in  which  he  alludes  to  his  cousin  Dampier, 
the  renowned  explorer.  This  is  a  piece  of  pure  “cheek,”  which 
Dampier  coidd  not  expose,  as  he  died  twelve  years  previously. 
Gulliver  also  complains  that  “you  have  either  omitted  some 
material  circumstances,  or  minced  or  changed  them  in  such  a 
manner,  that  I  do  hardly  know'  my  own  work.” 

It  may,  however,  be  held  that  in  this  case  the  utter  ini[)ossi- 
bility  of  the  whole  book  was  too  great  for  anyone  to  be  deceived; 
though  legends  exist  that  there  were  innocent  souls  who  took 
everything  for  gosj^)el,  and  journeyed  to  Newark  to  find  the 
renowned  Captain. 

By  the  middle  of  the  century  the  practice  had  become  common. 
Goldsmith  published  in  1764  a  History  of  Emjland ,  which  pur- 
ix)rted  on  the  title-page  to  be  a  series  of  letters  from  a  nobleman 
to  his  son.  The  public  was  deceived,  the  letters  being  attributed 
to  Lord  Chesterfield,  Lord  Orrery,  and  others;  and  the  book  had 
a  considerable  sale.  • 

In  the  same  year  Horace  Walpole  published  anonymously  his 
Castle  of  Otranto,  a  book  which  had  an  extraordinary  vogue.  In 
.  the  preface  he  stated  that  the  book  was  a  translation  of  an  Italian 
original  “which  was  found  in  the  library  of  an  ancient  Catholic 
family  in  the  north  of  England.  It  was  printed  at  Naples,  in 
the  black  letter,  in  the  year  1529,”  etc.  The  translator  aijologises 
for  not  having  done  justice  to  the  merits  of  the  original,  and 
expresses  his  hope  of  publishing  the  Italian  version  at  a  future 
date. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  these  statements  were  received  in  good 
faith  ;  but  when  the  second  edition  was  published  in  the  following 
year  the  public  learnt  from  the  preface  that  “  it  is  fit  that  he  (the 
1  author)  should  ask  pardon  of  his  readers  for  having  offered  his 

work  to  them  under  the  borrowed  personage  of  a  translator. 
As  diffidence  of  his  abilities  and  the  novelty  of  the  attempt  were 
his  sole  inducements  to  assume  that  disguise,  he  flatters  himself 
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he  shall  seem  excusable.  He  resigned  his  performance  to  the 
impartial  judgment  of  the  public  :  determined  to  let  it  perish  in 
obscurity,  if  disapproved ;  nor  meaning  to  avow  such  a  trifle, 
unless  better  judges  should  pronounce  that  he  might  own  it 
without  a  blush.” 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  wily  Horace  knew  how  to 
make  himself  safe  in  any  event.  It  is,  however,  w'orth  noting 
that  Chatterton  did  but  follow  Walpole’s  example  in  attributing 
his  work  to  another  hand ;  and  if  (as  Mr.  J.  A.  Farrer  suggests 
in  his  Literary  Forgeries)  Chatterton  may  have  intended  to  con¬ 
fess  the  forgery  after  Howley  had  proved  a  success,  he  would 
have  exactly  copied  his  intended  patron’s  example.  Walpole 
seems  decidedly  inconsistent  in  proclaiming  his  detestation  of 
the  manner  in  which  Chatterton  had  tried  to  make  his  name 
known  to  the  public.  Perhaps  it  was  a  fellow-feeling  which  made 
the  successful  forger  so  unkind.  His  attitude  to  Chatterton 
seems  the  more  ungracious  when  it  is  remembered  that  he  also 
fabricated  a  letter  from  the  King  of  Prussia  to  Eousseau  and 
other  similar  trifles  ‘‘only  to  make  mischief,”  as  he  confesses. 
(Disraeli’s  Curiosities  of  Literature.) 

The  story  of  the  publication  of  Vathek  is  a  strange  one.  Beck- 
ford  wrote  the  book  in  French,  and  gave  the  MS.  to  the  Eev.  S. 
Henley  to  translate  into  English.  There  was  a  long  delay  on 
Beckford’s  part  in'completing  the  work,  and  in  1786  Henley  took 
matters  into  his  own  hands  and  published  his  translation  anony¬ 
mously  ;  but  it  is  noticeable  that,  following  the  common  practice, 
he  prefaced  his  translation  by  stating  that  ‘‘The  original  of  the 
following  story,  together  with  some  others  of  a  similar  kind,  was 
communicated  to  the  Editor  above  three  years  ago.” 

Beckford  placed  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  his  solicitor,  and 
at  once  published  the  work  in  French  as  his  own  to  prove  that 
he  was  the  real  author. 

In  1807  appeared  ''Letters  from  England,  by  Dom  Manuel 
.\lvarez  Espriella,  translated  from  the  Spanish.”  These  were 
written  by  Southey,  and  the  Spanish  Dom  was  a  myth. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  Rob  Roy  and  Scott’s  confession  of 
deception  in  the  second  edition.  But  supposing  no  second  edition 
had  been  called  for  ?  Presumably  the  deception  w’ould  have  never 
been  acknowledged. 

^  There  is  no  necessity  to  give  further  instances  to  show  that 
®  the  convention  of  imaginative  prefaces  w'as  not  allowed  to  die 
from  disuse.  Nor  need  any  reference  be  made  to  cases  of  direct 
'■  forgery,  or  to  such  instances  of  deception  as  those  of  which  De 
®  Quincey  was  guilty,  whose  biographer  speaks  of  his  ‘‘hum?)rou8 
jeux  d’esprit  disguised  as  real  narratives  .  .  .  circumstantial 
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fictions  that  look  as  if  they  were  most  historical.”  ^  The  ordinary 
reader  can  himself  bring  to  recollection  numerous  cases  in  which 
novels  have  been  ushered  into  the  world  as  founded  on  old  papers 
in  some  ancient  chest,  or  on  the  diary  of  some  apocryphal 
ancestor  of  the  author.  It  will  be  more  interesting  to  note  the 
modern  practice. 

Andrew  Lang,  in  one  case  at  all  events,  was  a  sinner  in  a 
similar  way,  and  a  repentant  sinner;  for  he  ruefully  describes 
how  he  suffered  for  his  misdeed.  In  the  preface  to  the  Monk  of 
Fife  he  pretended  to  have  discovered  the  continuation  of  a  genuine 
MS.  account  of  Joan  of  Arc,  and  he  went  to  the  trouble  of  forging 
extracts  in  old  French  in  order  to  give  verisimilitude  to  his  state¬ 
ment.  This,  as  he  acknowledged  later,  was  a  mistake :  the 
ordinary  novel  reader,  believing  his  assertions,  objected  to  reading 
real  history ;  whilst  the  historian  was  not  likely  to  resort  to  a 
novel  for  an  addition  to  his  historical  knowledge.  (Lang’s  Intro¬ 
duction  to  Fan-er’s  Literary  Forgeries.) 

In  fact,  nowadays  no  one  gives  much  credit  to  the  assertion 
of  the  novelist  as  to  the  origin  of  his  work,  however  straight¬ 
forward  and  circumstantial  his  account.  Of  this  I  may  quote  as 
proof  an  example  of  somewhat  recent  date.  The  Private  Papers 
of  Henry  Ryecroft,  by  the  late  George  Gissing.  In  the  signed 
preface  Gissing  states  straightforwardly  that  he  compiled  the  book 
from  the  papers  of  his  dead  friend,  and  he  gives  a  brief  biography 
of  him ;  reticent,  but  circumstantial  so  far  as  it  goes.  Yet  by 
general  consent  the  whole  book  was  Gissing’ s  work,  and  Kyecroft 
merely  a  stalking  horse  behind  whom  he  sheltered  himself. 

An  author  who  might  be  challenged  to  justify  such  an  act  would 
probably  plead  that  no  one  would  bo  deceived  by  his  innocent 
ruse  :  that  it  was  a  parallel  case  to  that  of  the  conjurer  who 
proclaims  that  there  is  “no  deception.”  But  suppose  that  thel 
general  conclusion  in  this  instance  was  wrong ;  that  Henry  Eye- 
croft  was  a  real  person.  The  preface  of  his  editor  would  stand 
without  the  alteration  of  a  word.  How  is  the  public  to  knov 
whether  it  is  or  is  not  offering  its  praise  at  the  wrong  shrine? 

The  reader  may  be  inclined  to  ask,  “What  does  it  matter?” 
No  one  gives  any  credence  to  the  introduction  to  a  novel ;  it  u 
supposed  to  be  as  fictitious  as  the  work  itself  by  a  well-understO'l 
convention  :  a  convention,  too,  which  has  its  origin  in  the  modes*} 
of  the  author,  or  is  adopted  to  give  an  air  of  verisimilitude,  anl 
so  help  the  illusion  which  the  reader  is  only  too  willing  to  enjoy 
But  the  matter  is  not  quite  so  simple. 

The  body  of  the  work  is  the  author’s,  to  do  as  he  likes  will 
If  he  says  he  id  Robinson  Crusoe  there  is  no  one  to  say  him  nay 
(1)  H.  A.  Page,  De  Quincey'a  Li/e  and  Letters,  p.  279,  Vol.  II. 
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But  in  the  introduction  he  speaks  in  his  own  person,  and  the 
reader  may  be  pardoned  for  thinking  that  when  an  author 
addresses  him  directly  he  is  telling  the  truth.  But  the  novel 
reader  soon  discovers  that  he  is  mistaken  :  that  he  must  give  no 
more  credence  to  the  author’s  direct  statements  than  to  his 
acknowledged  fictions.  This  breeds  a  habit  of  incredulity  which 
reacts  injuriously  on  the  more  scrupulous  writer.  How  is  he  to 
make  the  public  believe  his  statements  of  fact  when  his  fellow- 
novelists  have  made  similar  statements  which  have  no  founda¬ 
tion? — sometimes  showing  a  diabolical  ingenuity  in  making  their 
inventions  bear  the  impress  of  truth?  The  result  is  that,  how^- 
ever  straightforwardly  an  author  may  address  his  readers  in 
explanation  of  the  genesis  of  the  work  which  he  is  introducing, 
he  is  met  with  incredulity.  The  disadvantage  of  this  state  of 
things  is  shown  clearly  enough  in  the  case  of  The  Young  Visiters, 
which  has  enjoyed  an  extraordinary  popularity  as  a  child’s  work 
of  fiction,  and  has  now  been  dramatised  by  Mrs.  Norman  and 
Miss  Mackenzie. 

This  extremely  amusing  little  book  is  provided  with  an  Intro¬ 
duction  by  Sir  James  Barrie,  in  which  he  states  that:  “The 
‘owner  of  the  copyright  ’  guarantees  that  The  Young  Visiters  is 
the  unaided  effort  in  fiction  of  an  authoress  of  nine  years.”  (This 
"owner”  is  Miss  Daisy  Ashford,  now  a  woman,  as  appears  from 
page  9.)  “All  I  can  learn  of  her  now,”  continues  Sir  James,  “is 
that  she  was  one  of  a  small  family  who  lived  in  the  country.  .  .  . 
She  read  everything  that  came  her  way.  .  .  .  ‘  I  adored  writing, 
and  used  to  pray  for  bad  weather,  so  that  I  need  not  go  out,  but 
could  stay  in  and  write.’  ”  (This  is  in  inverted  commas,  and 
must  be  a  quotation  from  a  letter  or  statement  of  Miss  Ashford’s.) 
“The  manuscript  is  in  pencil,  in  a  stout  little  notebook  (two¬ 
pence)  ” ;  a  photograph  of  the  first  page  is  given. 

Of  course,  if  the  book  is  a  hoax,  these  details  could  be  invented. 
But  to  all  appearance  everything  is  genuine  :  if  not,  it  is  more 
than  a  hoax ;  it  is  a  deliberate  deception  for  commercial  ends ; 
for  a  hoax  would  not  have  the  same  attraction  for  the  reading 
public. 

Public  opinion  seems  to  be  still  undecided.  Most  of  the  reviews 
which  I  have  seen  throw  serious  doubt  on  the  genuineness  of  the 
book,  amongst  others  the  Tatler,  Sunday  Times  and  Observer, 
whilst  the  Saturday  Review  takes  for  granted  that  Sir  James 
Barrie  is  the  real  author.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  there 
18  a  similarity  of  idea  between  The  Young  Visiters  and  one  of  the 
acts  of  A  Kiss  for  Cinderella ;  and  there  are  certain  details  in  the 
story  which  at  first  sight  seem  out  of  the  range  of  a  child’s  fancy. 
But  he  would  be  a  bold  man  who  ventured  to  place  bounds  to 
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the  capacity  of  a  precocious  child  for  picking  up  extraordinary 
odds  and  ends;  and  personally  I  can  find  nothing  that  I  am 
unable  to  swallow  as  the  outcome  of  the"  childish  mind.  Have 
these  critics  read  Pet  Marjorie? 

There  is,  moreover,  another  argument.  Supposing  the  affair 
to  be  a  hoax.  Surely  the  author  would  have  been  careful  to 
exclude  any  peculiarity  which  the  ordinary  reader  w'ould  think 
improbable  in  the  work  of  a  child;  e.g.,  the  names  Salteena  and 
Procurio,  and  the  peculiar  use  of  the  word  “ooze”  of  which  so 
much  has  been  made.  These  apparent  slips  are  to  some  only 
confirmation  of  the  avowed  authorship.  ^ 

I  must,  however,  draw  attention  to  an  article  in  the  Sphere  of 
September  27th  by  C.  K.  S.  Speaking  of  the  doubt  that  exists, 
he  acknowledges  that  “we  have  his  (Sir  James_ Barrie’s)  explicit 
contradiction  in  the  preface,  and  his  statement  that  it  is  the 
unaided  effort  in  fiction  of  an  authoress  of  nine  years.”  Mr. 
Shorter  goes  on  to  say  :  “We  may  assume  that  Sir  James  Barrie 
alw^ays  speaks  the  truth,  although  it  may  be  urged  that  truth  in 
authorship  is  not  quite  the  same  thing  as  any  other  kind  of  truth.” 
He  gives  as  an  instance  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  denial  of  the  author¬ 
ship  of  Waverley.  Mr.  Shorter  concludes  that  “if  Sir  James 
Barrie  did  not  edit  this  IMS.  .  .  .  someone  who  is  a  diligent 
student  of  Sir  James  Barrie’s  w’ork  must  have  touched  it  up  .  .  . 
that  this  book  is  the  w’ork  of  a  child  of  nine  without  editorial 
assistance  from  someone  is  incredible.” 

No  stronger  instance  could  be  given  of  the  undesirability  of 
the  practice  which  has  so  long  been  condoned.  Here  w^e  have  a 
w'ell-knowm  man  of  letters  and  critic  acknowledging  that  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  brother  author  has  made  a  direct  statement,  and  yet 
he  unhesitatingly  condemns  that  statement  as  “incredible.”  If 
truth  in  authorship  differs  from  every  other  kind  of  truth,  it  is 
quite  time  that  the  difference  should  cease  to  exist,  or  so  much 
the  worse  for.  literature.  It  therefore  certainly  seems  desirable 
that  wTiters  of  fiction — and  their  introducers — should  hesitate 
before  importing  into  prefaces  the  fiction  which  properly  belongs 
to  the  book  itself.  It  is  a  practice  which,  as  we  have  seen,  leads  to 
doubt,  even  when  the  preface  records  facts  and  not  fiction. 

H.  M.  Paull. 

P.S. — I  should  perhaps  add  that  I  had  written  the  greater  part 
of  this  article,  and  had  come  to  the  conclusion  of  the  genuineness 
of  the  book,  before  I  happened  by  chance  to  obtain  privately  what 
is  to  myself  abundant  evidence  that  my  view  was  correct.  I  must 
therefore  acknowledge  that  those  not  in  possession  of  such  evi¬ 
dence  are  naturally  unable  to  speak  with  the  same  conviction.- 
H.  M.  P. 
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Reconstruction  is  proceeding  but  slowly  in  Belgium,  and  it  will 
be  some  time  yet  before  substantial  progress  is  made.  There  is 
so  much  to  do,  and  such  endless  difficulties  to  contend  with,  that 
one  marvels  at  the  stoic  fortitude  exhibited  everywhere.  One 
must  have  visited  the  regions  occupied  for  over  four  and  a  half 
years  by  the  Huns  to  form  even  a  slight  conception  of  the 
immense  and  almost  heart-breaking  task  facing  the  unfortunate 
inhabitants  of  the  devastated  areas. 

Although  the  Belgian  front  formed  but  a  comparatively  small 
sector  of  the  war,  it  is  incontestable  that  Belgium  suffered  more 
in  proportion  to  her  area  and  the  size  of  her  population  than  any 
of  the  countries  overrun  by  the  enemy — the  burden,  therefore, 
of  the  reconstruction  of  her  ruined  factories  and  ravaged  towns, 
together  with  the  restarting  of  her  national  industries,  will 
necessitate  colossal  efforts  and  an  unshakable  confidence  in  the 
future. 

That  the  Belgian  nation  is  endowed  with  the  requisite  courage 
and  determination  to  overcome  all  her  trials  has  been  sufficiently 
proved  by  what  she  endured  so  heroically  during  those  long  years 
when  her  fate  hung  in  the  balance — it  is  therefore  certain  that 
it  is  only  a  question  of  time  for  Belgium,  not  only  to  recover 
her  pre-w’ar  position,  but  to  develop  still  greater  industrial  pros¬ 
perity  than  she  ever  knew  before  she  was  laid  prostrate  and 
bleeding  at  the  feet  of  the  invader.  But  the  nation  realises  that 
the  hour  for  lamentation  is  now  past,  and  that  the  moment  has 
arrived  when  the  question  of  making  good  the  ravages  of  the  war 
must  be  seriously  faced. 

Reconstruction  of  the  devastated  areas  may  be  divided  into  two 
categories — civilian  and  industrial.  The  first  comprising  the 
destroyed  monuments  and  habitations,  and  the  second  the  fac¬ 
tories  and  other  w'orks  and  the  railroads. 

It  was  officially  stated  that  at  the  end  of  May,  1916,  43,198 
public  buildings  and  houses  had  been  completely  destroyed.  At 
the  date  of  the  Armistice  this  number,  we  learn,  has  increased  to 
close  on  50,000,  and  spread  over  the  territories  of  more  than  600 
communes — when,  therefore,  it  is  recalled  that  Belgium  is  the 
first  country  in  Europe  with  regard  to  density  of  population, 
namely,  seven  and  a  half  millions,  w’ith  an  area  of  only  11,400 
square  miles  (397  per  square  mile),  it  will  be  realised  how  terribly 
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heavy  is  her  loss,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  burden  on  the  resources 
of  the  country. 

Some  surprise  has  been  expressed  that  the  work  of  rebuilding 
is  not  being  taken  in  hand  with  the  energy  that  is  usually  so 
characteristic  of  the  Belgians,  and  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
devastated  area  is  practically  in  the  same  condition  as  it  was  on 
the  day  of  the  Armistice. 

Several  reasons  are  given  to  explain  this  apparent  lethargy. 
The  one  with  reference  to  civilian  reconstruction  is  based  on 
what  one  may  term  {esthetic  grounds — a  wise  deliberation  is  the 
order  of  the  day,  and  decisions  are  not  to  be  reached  hastily,  as 
it  was  generally  felt  that  it  is  preferable  to  delay  beginning  opera¬ 
tions  rather  than  start  work  that  may  have  to  be  redone  in  a  few 
years  to  come. 

With  this  idea  in  view,  the  Belgian  Government  passed  an 
Act  providing  for  the  adoption  by  the  State  of  the  devastated 
villages  and  cities — the  whole  work  of  drawing  up  the  designs 
and  the  rebuilding  being  undertaken  by  the  Government,  after 
the  plans  have  been  approved  by  the  various  communes,  grants 
in  certain  cases  being  made  towards  the  work  of  reconstruction 
where  a  community  itself  undertakes  it. 

The  reconstruction  of  the  ruined  portions  of  historic  places  will 
therefore  be  only  undertaken  when  plans  drawn  up  by  officially 
appointed  architects  have  been  carefully  considered  and  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  most  competent  authorities  on  mediaeval  subjects. 
This  decision  will  assuredly  meet  with  general  approval. 

Unexpected  difficulties  have,  however,  arisen  which  look  like 
considerably  hampering  the  prompt  carrying  out  of  such  plans 
as  have  already  been  submitted.  There  has,  for  instance, 
been  found  to  be  a  considerable  difference  of  opinion  between 
certain  local  authorities  as  to  the  architectural  lines  on  which 
reconstruction  should  be  carried  out,  more  especially  in 
some  of  the  more  important  places  where  historic  buildings  have 
been  completely  destroyed,  such  as  the  Palais  de  Justice  of 
Termonde ;  the  Cloth  Hall  and  Church  of  Nieuport ;  the  Church 
of  St.  Peter,  the  Library  and  the  Old  Halles  of  Louvain ;  the 
Church  of  Dinant  and  the  Church  of  Dixmude,  and  the  Cloth 
Hall  and  the  Cathedral  of  Ypres. 

In  other  places,  where  no  such  polemics  arise,  the  lack  of 
material  is  proving  a  very  serious  obstacle  to  rapid  progress,  and 
the  gravity  of  this  obstacle  will  be  the  more  readily  understood 
when  one  appreciates  the  magnitude  of  the  effort  to  be  made. 

In  the  meantime,  the  urgent  question  of  temporarily  sheltering 
the  houseless  population  of  the  devastated  regions  is  being  taken 
up  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  wooden  barraques  have  been  erected 
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everywhere,  but  the  accommodation  so  far  is  totally  inadequate 
to  meet  the  demands.  Until  real  headway  is  made  in  this  respect, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  work  of  reconstruction  will  be  still  further 
delayed,  as  an  enormous  number  of  workmen  will  be  required  in 
all  districts  where  building  operations  are  carried  out. 

With  regard  to  industrial  losses,  Belgium  has  proportionately 
been  still  more  seriously  hit  by  the  war,  for,  in  spite  of  her  small 
superficial  area,  she  formerly  occupied  the  fifth  rank  among  the 
manufacturing  nations  of  the  world. 

The  Comite  Central  Industriel  de  Belgique  estimates  the 
damage  done  to  Belgian  industry  at  close  on  iG500, 000,000  sterling 
—the  greater  part  of  the  loss  falling  on  the  metal  industry,  glass 
and  electric  works  and  textiles,  all  of  which  were  in  the  most 
flourishing  condition  before  the  German  invasion. 

Apart  from  destruction  of  buildings  by  bombardment,  all  the 
big  factories  have  suffered  especially  by  reason  of  the  deliberate 
removal  or  malicious  destruction  of  machinery,  as,  for  instance, 
in  the  important  Cockerill  Works  at  Li4ge,  where  the  whole 
place  was  practically  laid  waste. 

It  has  been  noted  that  among  the  industries  which  suffered 
most  were  those  that  could  compete  chiefly  with  German  firms, 
and  had  the  most  up-to-date  equipment ;  in  this  respect,  however, 
restoration,  though  slow,  has  been  greatly  helped  through  the 
remarkable  recovery  of  a  considerable  amount  of  material  stolen 
by  the  Germans,  fortunately  traced  by  means  of  an  inventory 
which,  by  a  strange  oversight,  they  had  left  behind  them  in 
Belgium. 

Other  industries,  as,  for  instance,  the  coal  mines,  glass  works 
and  sugar  factories,  did  not  suffer  to  the  same  extent.  In  fact, 
several  are  rapidly  regaining  their  original  position,  the  sugar 
factories  especially,  which,  it  is  stated,  have  practically  reached 
their  pre-war  output. 

In  the  course  of  an  extensive  tour  I  have  just  made  through 
Belgium,  I  had  ample  opportunity  to  get  an  insight  for  myself 
into  the  present  conditions  of  the  country,  and  was  much  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  firm  determination  of  everyone  to  make  up  for 
the  lost  years  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  one  cannot  fail  to  notice  the  con¬ 
trast  in  the  progress  of  rehabilitation  in  the  various  areas.  Whilst 
in  some  places  it  has  been  undertaken  with  remarkable  energy, 
the  only  traces  of  devastation  being  the  numbers  of  new  buildings 
one  sees  on  all  sides — in  others  the  magnitude  of  the  task  facing 
them  appears  to  have  quite  sapped  the  activity  of  the  people, 
with  the  result  that  grass  is  rapidly  obliterating  the  ruins  left 
by  the  Germans. 
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The  most  noticeable  example,  perhaps,  of  what  can  be  accom- 
plished  by  indomitable  energy  is  shown  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  railways  have  been  reorganised,  for  not  only  had  many  bridges 
and  culverts  to  be  rebuilt,  but  the  entire  track  had  frequently 
to  be  remade  and  ballasted  for  miles. 

Apart  from  these  constructional  works,  the  entire  signal  system 
had  to  be  wholly  reinstated,  as  the  Germans  evidently  never 
attempted  to  understand  the  Belgian  method,  and  during  the 
four  and  a  half  years  they  controlled  the  railways  they  scrapped 
it  all,  and  installed  a  system  of  their  own  in  its  place. 

That  the  lines  are  now  almost  in  full  working  order  strikes 
one  in  itself  as  remarkable  testimony  to  the  energy  of  the  Belgian 
railway  engineers,  and  more  especially  when  one  learns  that  the 
Germans  only  left  about  500  locomotives  in  the  whole  country. 

Sixty  per  cent,  of  the  normal  traffic  is  now  running,  but  a  very 
reduced  rate  of  speed  has  perforce  to  be  maintained,  owing  to 
the  lack  of  material,  and  the  fact  that  many  of  the  bridges  have 
only  been  rebuilt  in  a  provisional  manner. 

Life  in  Brussels  appears  to  be  quite  normal  again,  to  the  extent 
of  business  everywhere  having  been  resumed.  The  restaurants 
are  crowded,  amusements  of  every  description  are  in  full  swing; 
everyone  seems  to  have  money  to  burn ;  there  appears  to  be  no 
dearth  of  anything  in  the  market,  with  butter,  meat,  fish,  fruit 
and  sugar  in  abundance. 

But  in  Belgium,  as  in  England,  one  soon  learns  that  the  cost 
of  living  has  risen  terribly ;  and,  in  consequence,  there  is  an 
undercurrent  of  unrest  among  the  working  classes  that  is  mani¬ 
festing  itself  continually  in  some  form  or  other.  A  week  or  so 
ago  there  was  a  jwstal  strike ;  before  that  the  tramw  ays  were 
“out  ”  ;  now^  there  is  a  menace  of  pending  trouble  on  the  railway, 
and  even  the  employees  of  the  different  Ministries  say  they 
cannot  live  on  what  they  receive — men  who  w^ere  getting  150  to 
250  francs  per  month  before  the  war  and  who  now  average  300 
to  400  :  nor  is  this  surprising,  with  bread  at  1  franc  the  kilo, 
when  it  used  to  be  23  centimes,  meat  9  to  11  francs  instead  of 
2.50  francs,  butter  12  francs  instead  of  2.50  francs,  and  rent,  fuel 
and  lighting  treble  what  they  used  to  be. 

The  result  of  all  this  is  that  everywhere  the  working  classes 
are  demanding  wages  in  proportion;  and  where,  for  instance,  a 
skilled  workman  in  pre-war  days  was  satisfied  with  70  centimes 
per  hour,  he  now  claims  2.50  francs,  and  gets  it. 

All  this  unrest,  which  obviously  is  retarding  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  country,  is,  of  course,  indirectly  attributable  wdth  the  fall 
in  value  of  the  franc  abroad,  and  the  fact  that  owing  to  the 
destruction  of  so  many  of  the  big  factories  it  has  not  yet  been 
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possible  to  export  enough  to  make  up  for  the  enormous  increase 
in  the  cost  of  raw  material. 

Still,  there  is  a  noticeably  general  effort  to  get  over  the  diffi¬ 
culty;  everybody  is  working  with  a  will;  and  even  the  strikes 
have  been  of  a  pacific  character,  I  am  told,  this  being  largely 
due,  I  believe,  to  the  wise  decree  of  the  Government  forbidding 
the  sale  of  alcoholic  drinks  in  cafes  and  restaurants.  In  this 
connection  it  may  be  of  interest  to  mention  that  alcohol  in 
Belgium  can  only  be  purchased  in  shops,  for  home  consumption, 
and  not  less  than  two  bottles  at  a  time  can  be  purchased.  The 
high  taxation,  however,  of  spirits  makes  them  a  prohibitive  luxury 
for  most  people. 

During  the  last  two  years  of  the  German  occupation  there  was, 
I  am  told,  but  seldom  any  interference  with  the  everyday  life 
of  the  inhabitants.  Of  course,  there  was  constant  evidence  of 
the  hated  yoke,  but  the  Hun  officials,  doubtless  on  instruction 
from  headquarters,  often  went  out  of  their  way  to  make  them¬ 
selves  agreeable  by  encouraging  gaiety  and  amusements,  and 
foster,  as  far  as  they  could,  a  spirit  of  conciliation.  Still,  from 
all  accounts,  they  were  apparently  under  no  illusions  as  to  the 
temiwrary  nature  of  their  occupancy,  and  there  was,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  no  attempt  at  any  destruction  of  property  in  the  city ; 
but  confiscation  was  rife,  and  all  brass,  bronze  and  lead  fittings 
were  removed,  and  towards  the  end  even  feather  mattresses  and 
pillows  were  annexed  for  their  hospitals. 

As  may  be  imagined,  one  was  constantly  told  of  incidents  that 
occurred  during  the  years  of  bondage.  One  in  connection  with 
Nurse  Cavell  struck  me  as  being  particularly  poignant.  It  was 
related  to  me  by  the  son  of  the  doctor  of  the  prison  of  St.  Gilles, 
where  she  was  incarcerated — all  the  officials  and  warders  of  the 
prison,  it  may  be  mentioned,  being  Belgians. 

On  the  day  of  her  execution,  as  she  was  taken  from  her  cell, 
surrounded  by  soldiers  with  rifles  and  fixed  bayonets,  she  passed 
the  doctor  and  a  number  of  warders  in  the  prison  yard.  No 
manifestation  was  possible ;  the  Germans  w’ould  have  instantly 
shot  down  anyone  on  the  slightest  provocation.  But  these  brave 
fellow's,  knowing  full  well  what  w'as  going  to  happen  to  her, 
wished  to  convey  their  feelings  of  sympathy  and  respect,  so  with 
one  accord  they  made  some  excuse  to  remove  their  caps  as  she 
went  by,  and  bowed  their  heads,  whilst  all  were  moved  to  tears. 

This  act  of  deference  has,  of  course,  a  special  significance  in 
Catholic  countries,  where  it  is  the  custom  to  uncover  oneself  as 
a  funeral  passes.  Nurse  Cavell  raised  her  eyes,  and  gave  a  faint 
smile  of  recognition  as  though  to  say  :  “Thank  you  all;  I  have 
seen  what  you  do  for  me  !  ” 
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But,  curiously  enough,  many  little  incidents  related  to  me  were 
of  a  humorous  character,  for  the  Belgian  is  a  born  practical  joker, 
and  not  even  the  fear  of  condign  punishment,  if  discovered,  could 
suppress  his  natural  impulse  to  get  a  rise  out  of  his  enemy  on 
every  possible  occasion.  The  following  incident  is  sufficiently 
novel  to  bear  recounting  : — 

It  will  be  recollected  that  during  the  whole  of  the  war  a  journal, 
named  the  Libre  Belgique,  was  printed  and  published  in  Brussels, 
and  in  no  small  degree  helped  to  keep  up  the  moral  of  the 
Bruxellois. 

In  spite  of  every  effort  of  the  Germans  to  suppress  it,  the 
mystery  of  the  habitat  of  its  printers  baffled  the  acumen  of  their 
smartest  detectives,  and  at  last  50,000  francs  were  offered  for 
information  that  would  lead  to  the  arrest  of  anyone  connected 
with  it,  but  to  no  avail ;  it  appeared  every  week  with  the  regu¬ 
larity  of  clockwork,  although  it  meant  prison,  or  to  be  sent  to 
hard  labour  in  Germany,  if  you  were  caught  with  a  copy  on  you. 

One  day  the  Kommandatur  received  an  anonymous  letter,  the 
writer  explaining  that  “out  of  vengeance”  he  was  going  to  give 
away  the  mystery  of  the  printing  of  the  paper.  The  address  of 
a  private  house  in  a  well-known  thoroughfare  was  given ;  then 
followed  minute  details  as  to  the  procedure  and  precautions  to 
be  taken,  and  the  hour  to  make  the  raid,  in  order  to  lay  hands 
on  the  whole  of  the  editorial  staff.  On  a  certain  floor,  at  the  end 
of  a  narrow  dark  lobby,  would  be  found  a  door,  usually  locked, 
which  opened  into  the  printing  room. 

The  German  official  lost  no  time  in  acting  on  the  information; 
a  plan  of  the  house  was  prepared,  according  to  the  description 
given  in  the  letter,  and  one  dark  night  the  block  was  surrounded 
by  soldiers ;  then  a  Hauptmann,  followed  by  a  posse  of  burly 
Landsturmers ,  forced  his  way  into  the  house,  and  crept  stealthily 
up  the  stairs,  pistol  in  hand.  Two  of  the  men  carried  a  baulk 
of  timber  to  batter  down  the  door  in  case  it  was  barricaded. 

The  lobby  was  reached ;  not  a  sound  had  disturbed  the  silence 
of  the  house — so  far  the  plan  had  succeeded  admirably.  With  a 
few  whispered  instructions,  the  Hauptmann  dashed  forward.  The 
door  proved  to  be  unlocked.  Without  hesitation  he  opened  it  and 
rushed  in,  his  men  following  closely  on  his  heels. 

The  place  w^as  in  complete  darkness.  An  electric  torch  was 
produced,  then,  to  the  disgusted  stupefaction  of  the  officer,  he 
discovered  he  w  as  in — a  lavatory  ! 

The  anonymous  letter  was  but  a  w'ell-thought-out  practical 
joke. 

Brussels  to-day,  in  spite  of  the  high  cost  of  living,  does  not 
appear  to  be  at  all  depressed,  and  there  is  a  general  feeling  that 
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the  work  of  reconstruction  will  proceed  rapidly,  as  soon  as  it  can 
be  taken  in  hand. 

Meanwhile,  a  somewhat  curious  state  of  affairs  exists;  there 
is  a  wave  of  speculation  about,  and  everyone  who  can  scrape 
together  a  few  francs  seems  to  be  taking  a  hand  in  the  game. 
Industrial  shares,  the  exchange — all,  in  fact,  that  presents  a 
sporting  chance  of  “making  a  bit.”  One  is  constantly  overhearing 
“Stock  Exchange  talk”  in  railway  carriages  and  other  places. 
I  was  told  by  a  boursier  that  many  people  are  making  quite  a 
good  living  out  of  the  fluctuation  in  the  franc  on  foreign  ex¬ 
changes,  hence  the  amount  of  money  so  many  apparently  ordinary 
people  have  to  spend  on  cars  and  other  luxuries. 

A  visit  to  Antwerp  revealed  an  enormous  amount  of  prepara¬ 
tion  in  readiness  for  the  speedy  revival  in  the  trade  of  the  Port, 
for  during  the  war,  owing  to  the  closing  of  the  Scheldt,  activity 
in  Antw'erp  came  to  a  standstill,  so  there  is  a  deal  of  leeway  to 
make  up.  This  will  be  gathered  from  the  following  figures  taken 
from  the  official  report.  In  the  first  seven  months  of  1914,  4,129 
ships  entered  the  Port,  with  a  tonnage  of  8,311,064  tons.  In 
December,  1919,  436  vessels  entered  and  cleared  tonnage  636,848, 
of  which  330  ships  cleared  with  cargoes  and  135  with  ballast. 
Calculating  on  the  average  tonnage,  we  get  an  advance  of  about 
100,000  tons  of  laden  vessels  in  December  over  November,  a  very 
healthy  sign,  as  will  be  agreed.  Otherwise,  conditions  in  the 
town  itself  apparently  approximate  to  those  in  the  capital.  It 
was  but  little  damaged  during  the  war,  and  business  has  every 
appearance  of  waking  up. 

But  you  are  not  long  realising  that  to  gain  even  a  superficial 
conception  of  the  immense  effort  Belgium  will  have  to  make 
towards  reconstruction  would  need  a  very  prolonged  tour,  for, 
as  I  have  already  mentioned,  the  destruction  extends  over  some 
600  communes.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  with  the  exception  of  East 
Flanders,  there  was  not  a  portion  of  the  country  that  escaped  the 
ruthless  devastation  of  the  Hun.  Some  districts  got  off  more 
lightly  than  others,  but  it  is  certainly  no  exaggeration  to  state 
that  from  Antwerp  to  the  frontier  of  Luxembourg,  and  from  the 
River  Lys  to  Nieuport,  on  Armistice  Day,  was  one  long  succes¬ 
sion  of  scenes  of  havoc  and  desolation,  such  as  were  not  to  be 
found  on  any  other  of  the  fronts. 

In  several  of  the  places  I  visited  the  rebuilding  of  wrecked 
houses  has  been  taken  in  hand  promptly  by  the  owner,  without 
losing  time  waiting  for  Government  help ;  so  there  is  a  noticeable 
display  of  new  buildings  and  fresh  paint,  which  is  often  in  curious 
contrast  to  the  crumbling  masonry  around.  At  Louvain,  for 
instance,  on  the  Place  de  la  Gare,  every  house  is  so  entirely  new 
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that  it  is  impossible  to  guess  what  it  originally  looked  like.  Even 
a  cinema  has  been  erected  and  is  already  open ;  while  a  short 
distance  away  the  big  gaps  filled  with  rubble  remind  one  of  the 
agony  of  the  town,  and  the  enormous  amount  of  work  that  will 
have  to  be  carried  out  before  Louvain  will  be  itself  again;  for 
some  1,120  buildings,  many  of  historic  interest,  were  completely 
destroyed,  apart  from  the  famous  University  Library  and  the 
Cathedral. 

By  quite  extraordinary  good  fortune,  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  which 
is  said  to  be  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  fourteenth-century 
Gothic  architecture  on  the  Continent,  passed  through  the  ordeal 
of  fire  and  shell  unscathed,  and  stands  to-day  like  a  beacon  in 
the  midst  of  the  general  ruin  around.  It  had  been  entirely 
restored  and  the  scaffolding  only  removed  a  few  weeks  before  the 
war  broke  out.  How  the  Huns  came  to  leave  it  intact  is  a 
complete  mystery ! 

In  the  meantime  it  is  of  interest  to  mention  that  while  the 
commercial  life  of  Louvain  is  almost  at  a  standstill,  the  Univer¬ 
sity  courses  have  already  been  resumed,  and  one  meets  students 
everywhere.  All  available  accommodation,  even  of  the  roughest 
description,  has  been  utilised,  in  order  to  recommence  lectures 
and  the  usual  college  routine.  This  “carrying  on”  amid  the 
ruins,  to  my  mind,  speaks  volumes  for  the  moral  of  the  youth 
of  the  nation. 

Between  Louvain  and  Liege  there  are  everywhere  reminders 
of  the  war  on  either  side  of  the  line,  for  in  the  province  of  Liege 
3,444  houses  and  buildings  were  destroyed.  The  city  of  Liege, 
however,  fortunately  escaped  practically  unscathed,  and  none  of 
its  historical  edifices  w’ere  seriously  damaged,  although  the  city 
had  suffered  what  I  believe  was  the  first  experience  in  the  war 
of  bombing  by  Zeppelin  and  aeroplane,  during  the  night  of 
August  4th,  1914,  and  several  of  the  streets  in  the  Faubourgs  are 
pockmarked  wdth  shrapnel  and  rifle  bullets — grim  evidence  of 
the  desperate  fighting  that  took  place  on  the  entry  of  the 
Germans. 

Around  Liege,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the  forts,  the  whole 
district  is  strewn  with  ruins — Vise,  Julement,  Batice,  Herve  and 
Louveigne,  in  particular. 

It  is,  however,  not  so  much  the  ruined  villages  that  mark  the 
presence  of  the  Hun  there,  but  the  deliberate  despoliation  of 
industries  one  sees  everywhere,  and  which  will  take  years  to 
make  good ;  for  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  state  that  the  province 
of  Liege  was  intentionally  crippled  in  the  endeavour  to  prevent 
it  ever  competing  wdth  Germany  again. 

It  has  been  i)roved  beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  Hun 
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experts  were  sent  here  for  the  sole  purpose  of  wrecking  all  the 
machinery  and  plant  that  could  not  be  removed  to  Germany,  and 
the  looting,  as  well  as  destruction,  was  carried  out  with  a 
systematic  thoroughness  that  goes  far  to  demonstrate  they  had 
been  well  planned  beforehand. 

This  devilish  ingenuity  was  particularly  exemplified  in  all  the 
electrical  and  iron  works,  where  the*most  valuable  machinery 
and  dynamos  w’ere  actually  packed  ready  for  removal  when  the 
Armistice  came ;  whilst  for  weeks  previously  special  gangs  of 
men  were  occupied  in  breaking  up  blast  furnaces  and  other  plant. 

The  scientific  devastation  at  Cockerill’s  I  have  already  referred 
to  was  but  a  replica  of  what  was  carried  out  in  all  works  of  any 
consequence  in  the  district. 

Another  town  which  also  by  some  fortunate  circumstance 
managed  to  get  off  with  comparatively  slight  damage  was  Namur. 
With  the  exception  of  the  destruction  by  fire  of  the  Hotel  de 
Ville  and  a  big  block  of  houses  and  shops  on  the  Place  d’Armes, 
there  is  no  reminder  of  the  occupation.  The  quiet  little  town 
appears  to  have  quite  resumed  its  usual  occupations,  and  the 
various  local  industries  are  gradually  re-starting. 

In  marked  contrast  to  Namur  is  Charleroi,  only  a  very  short 
distance  away.  Here  all  is  hustle  and  prosperity ;  in  fact,  of  all 
the  places  I  visited  in  Belgium,  I  saw  nothing  to  equal  the 
activity  and  industry  there.  Of  reconstruction  there  is  a  certain 
amount  to  be  done,  but  the  damage  inflicted  by  the  Germans  is 
trifling — a  few  big  shops  and  private  houses  burnt  out  on  the 
Boulevard  Ardent. 

I  mention  this  as  comparatively  trifling,  because  everything  is 
so  flourishing  in  Charleroi  that  it  looks  almost  as  if  the  inhabitants 
were  so  prosperous  that  they  had  not  time  to  undertake  repairs 
at  present ;  this  remarkable  state  of  affairs  being  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  Germans  did  not  interfere  with,  or  damage,  the  big 
industries  for  which  Charleroi  is  famous,  and  during  the  w'hole 
of  their  occupation  the  mines  and  factories  were  compelled  to 
continue  working,  so  this  possibly  saved  Charleroi  from  the 
destruction  meted  out  elsewhere. 

Every  factory  or  mine  is  in  full  swing  to-day.  Manufacturers 
of  tissues  have  enough  work  for  the  next  three  years,  and  will 
not  accept  any  more  orders.  The  same  thing  is  told  you  with 
regard  to  glass,  coal,  iron  works,  electrical  plant  and  machinery. 

Never  has  there  been  such  prosperity  among  the  working 
classes  as  at  present.  There  are  no  unemployed  in  Charleroi — 
unless  a  man  does  not  want  to  work,  you  are  told — pauperism 
is  unknown,  and  charity  organisations  no  longer  exist.  The 
money  that  is  being  earned  by  every  class  of  worker  here  W’ould 
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have  appeared  fabulous  in  pre-war  days  :  17  to  20  francs  per  day  I 
for  miners ;  labourers  in  the  metal  works,  13  francs ;  in  the  glass  h 
factories,  i£60  to  £80  per  month,  with  an  eight-hour  day,  and  I 
double  pay  when  working  on  Sundays.  I 

The  result  of  all  this  is  that  the  bourgeois  has  been  quite  dis¬ 
placed  by  the  ouvrier — who  spends  his  money  as  easily  as  he 
earns  it ;  only  the  best  on  the  market  satisfies  his  wife,  and  in 
the  evening  he  crowds  the  cafes  and  cinemas.  | 

Beyond  Charleroi  one  enters  a  veritable  zone  of  destruction, 
and  the  whole  way  to  Dinant  there  is  not  a  railway  bridge  or 
village  that  escaped,  though  a  lot  of  reconstruction  has  already  i 
been  done,  which  tends  to  hide  it.  It  is  not,  however,  till  one  I 
reaches  Dinant  that  one  fully  realises  what  the  horrors  of  war  || 
signified  for  the  unfortunate  inhabitants,  as  the  picturesque  little  || 
town  w'as  almost  wiped  out.  It  is  as  though  a  tornado  had  swept  fl 
through  the  place.  Eeconstruction  here  entails  rebuilding  almost 
the  entire  towm  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Meuse,  and  doubtless 
many  of  the  inhabitants  who  survived  the  horrors  of  1914  will 
be  glad  when  the  work  is  commenced,  as  the  ruins  at  present  I 
only  serve  to  keep  alive  the  recollection  of  those  days  of  anguish  |i 
and  terror  when  men,  women  and  children  were  mercilessly  shot  I 
down  in  the  streets  by  the  barbarians.  | 

Beyond  Dinant  there  is  a  continuous  spectacle  of  ruin  as  far  as 
the  frontier,  which  will  bear  the  marks  of  the  German  invasion 
for  many  years  to  come. 

All  this  devastation,  however,  pales  into  insignificance  when 
compared  with  that  of  West  Flanders  within  the  zone  comprising 
the  Ypres  salient,  for  there  the  whole  area  has  practically  to  be 
procreated,  and  it  will  take  generations  to  accomplish  this,  as  the 
very  soil  has  been  annihilated. 

The  last  official  estimate  of  the  number  of  buildings  destroyed 
there  gives  an  approximate  totul  of  22,000,  out  of  which  Ypres 
counts  for  3,700.  It  can,  therefore,  scarcely  be  wondered  at  that 
very  little  has  as  yet  been  done.  One  can  quite  understand 
that  the  feeling  of  stupefaction  at  the  magnitude  of  the  work 
before  them  has  for  the  moment  deadened  the  energy  of  the 
inhabitants,  apart  from  which  the  clearing  up  of  the  battlefields 
is  not  yet  completed.  Until  this  is  done,  no  serious  start  can  be 
made  with  any  scheme  of  reconstruction. 

The  railroad  from  Courtrai  to  Y'^pres  passes  through  the  scenes  I 
of  some  of  the  sternest  fighting  of  the  war,  and  the  ruined  stations  | 
bear  names  that  have  become  historic — Menin,  Vevicq,  Comines,  1 
for  instance.  The  weird  desolation  on  either  side  of  the  line  I 
inspires  a  feeling  akin  to  awe.  I 

To  resuscitate  this  grim  waste  will  require  a  big  effort  indeed!  | 
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Ypres,  to  my  mind,  is  too  hallowed  a  place  in  English  eyes  to 
be  mentioned  in  connection  with  reconstruction. 

To-day  a  placard  at  the  foot  of  the  rugged  pile  of  battered  and 
shapeless  masonry  which  represents  all  that  remains  of  the  grand 
old  Cloth  Hall  and  the  Cathedral  bears  the  soul-stirring  announce¬ 
ment  : — 

NOTICE. 

THIS  IS  HOLY  GROUND, 

No  Stone  of  this  Fabric  may  be  taken  away. 

It  is  a  heritage  for  all  civilised  peoples. 

By  Order, 

Town  Major,  Ypres, 

Around  the  ruins  a  slight  wire  fence  has  been  placed  and  a 
Belgian  sentry  is  on  guard. 

But  surely  the-  barrier  should  be  all  round  Ypres,  for  verily 
every  yard  of  it  is  Holy  Ground,  and  there  is  not  a  corner  of 
this  soil  but  where  British  blood  has  been  shed, 

I  understand  that  a  suggestion  has  been  made  that  the  ruins 
of  the  Cloth  Hall  and  the  Cathedral  should  remain  as  a  record 
for  all  time  of  British  heroism,  and  that  the  Belgian  Government 
and  the  majority  of  the  nation  have  received  it  most  sym¬ 
pathetically.  It  appears,  however,  that  a  certain  group  of  in¬ 
fluential  Yprois  are  agitating  for  the  entire  rebuilding  of  their 
town. 

This  controversy  on  the  subject  would  be  comprehensible  if 
Ypres  had  only  been  partially  destroyed,  but  there  is  to-day  posi¬ 
tively  not  even  a  building  or  even  the  smallest  house  intact,  and 
the  sites  of  its  desolate  streets  are  but  rubble-heaps  over  which  a 
thick  carpet  of  turf  is  already  spreading.  Consequently,  it  would 
be  an  entirely  new  Ypres  that  would  arise — fresh  as  a  mushroom 
American  township — with  no  sentimental  associations  whatever, 
and  which  could  not  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination  recall  its 
beautiful  old-world  predecessor — which,  alas !  can  never  be 
resuscitated. 

I  cannot  help  feeling  that  it  would  be  a  gracious  procedure 
on  the  part  of  the  Belgians  to  build  the  new  tow-n  on  adjacent 
ground,  and  rail  off  all  the  ruins  of  what  was  once  Ypres  as  a 
perpetual  memorial  to  the  imperishable  fame  of  its  heroic 
defenders. 


Julius  M.  Price. 


INSURANCE  AGAINST  UNEMPLOYMENT. 
Considerations  on  the  Question  of  Extension. 

II. 


Apart  from  the  difficulty  already  noticed  arising  from  inequality 
of  risk,  the  tide  is  at  present  running  strongly  in  the  direction 
of  arrangements  for  all  sorts  of  purposes  under  which  separate 
trades,  as  far  as  possible,  form  self-governing  units,  and  it  might 
be  said  with  some  justice  that  any  scheme  of  insurance  which 
failed  to  take  this  into  account  w’ould  be  out  of  touch  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age.  Moreover,  as  regards  any  general  extension  of 
State  insurance,  there  is  a  special  reason  why  trades  should 
desire  a  high  degree  of  autonomy.  The  trades  brought  into 
insurance  under  the  Act  of  1911,  and  also  in  a  less  degree  the 
“w'ar  trades”  brought  in  under  the  Act  of  1916,  formed  a  com¬ 
pact  group,  all  the  members  of  which  were  exposed  to  a  relatively 
high  risk  which  took  the  form  of  total  discharge  (unemployment) 
rather  than  short  time  (under-employment).  They  were,  further, 
the  trades  in  which  voluntary  insurance  by  trade  unions  had  gone 
furthest,  and  in  which  the  idea  of  such  insurance,  and  the  rules 
and  limitations  under  which  it  can  be  administered,  were  matters 
of  familiar  experience.  The  rules  of  the  State  unemployment 
fund  were  in  fact  based  on  the  rules  commonly  adopted  by  the 
unions  in  the  trades  concerned  as  regards  the  administration  of 
their  own  benefit,  and  it  was  therefore  comparatively  easy  to 
assimilate  the  two  systems  by  an  arrangement  under  which  the 
trade  unions  advanced  the  State  benefit  to  which  their  unem¬ 
ployed  members  became  entitled,  and  administered  it  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  benefit  payable  from  their  owm  funds,  the 
amount  expended  on  State  account  being  subsequently  recovered 
by  way  of  a  refund.  It  wdll  be  observed  that  the  essence  of  these 
arrangements,  which  are  made  under  the  provision  of  Section  105 
of  the  Act  of  1911,  is  that  an  unemployed  member  of  a  trade 
union  is  in  effect  required  to  satisfy  tw^o  sets  of  rules.  In  order 
that  his  union  may  secure  a  refund  of  the  State  benefit,  he  has 
to  lodge  a  formal  claim  with  the  Employment  Exchange  and 
show  that  he  satisfies  the  conditions  and  is  free  from  the  dis¬ 
qualifications  applying  to  State  benefit ;  at  the  same  time  he  has 
to  comply  with  other  formalities  in  order  to  satisfy  his  branch 
officials  that  he  is  entitled  to  payment  under  the  union  rules. 
Obviously  this  arrangement  is  only  workable  so  long  as  the  two 
systems  are  substantially  the  same.  Outside  the  limits  of  the 
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present  insured  trades  the  payment  of  benefit  to  members  who 
are  unemployed,  in  the  sense  that  they  are  out  of  a  situation  and 
available  for  other  jobs,  is  rather  the  exception  than  the  rule. 
Provision  for  unemployment  takes  the  form  of  devices,  which 
vary  indefinitely  according  to  the  special  needs  and  customs  of 
each  trade,  for  supplementing  the  deficient  earnings  of  men  who 
are  not  out  of  a  situation  but  are  for  some  reason  or  other  not 
fully  employed,  e.g.,  on  account  of  short-time  working  or  tem¬ 
porary  breakdown  or  other  reasons.  Accordingly,  it  is  natural 
that  employers  and  workmen  in  the  trade  concerned  should  feel 
strong  objection  to  proposals  under  which  they  would  be  mulcted 
in  contributions  for  a  benefit  wholly  inappropriate  to  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  trade.  On  the  other  hand,  a  State  unemployment 
fund  could  not,  without  risk  of  injustice  to  the  contributors  in 
other  trades,  undertake  the  provision  of  special  benefits  to  meet 
the  special  circumstances  of  particular  trades.  It  is  relatively 
easy  to  estimate  the  cost  and  control  the  administration  of  benefit 
in  respect  of  periods  of  complete  idleness.  It  is  probably  impos¬ 
sible,  on  the  data  at  present  available,  to  estimate  the  cost  of 
devices  for  making  up  the  earnings  of  workpeople  on  short  time, 
even  if  the  practice  of  subsidising  wages  from  a  public  fund  in 
this  way  would  not  open  the  way  to  dangerous  abuses  against 
which  the  State  would  have  no  effective  means  of  protection. 

Trade  unions  have  their  own  means  of  preventing  their  funds 
from  being  used  as  a  means  of  subsidising  (and  depressing)  wages, 
and  a  direct  financial  motive  for  using  these  means  effectively. 
A  State  fund  would  be  so  obviously  in  an  entirely  different  position 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  labour  the  point. 

It  will  thus  be  clear  from  the  foregoing  paragraphs  that  no 
progress  at  all  can  be  made  with  a  scheme  which  should,  ex 
hypothesi,  apply  to  all  workmen  in  all  industries,  unless  the 
difficulties  arising  from  unequal  risks  and  dissimilar  needs  can 
be  met  in  some  appropriate  way.  The  various  proposals  which 
have  been  made  for  this  purpose  are  examined  in  the  paragraphs 
below  : — 

Differential  Rates  of  Contributions . — It  has  been  suggested  that 
a  natural  way  out  of  the  first  difficulty — inequality  of  risk  as 
between  groups — would  be  to  vary  the  contribution  required  for 
a  given  rate  of  benefit  in  accordance  with  the  risks  for  each  main 
group  of  industry.  In  this  way  no  group  would  be  overcharged 
for  the  benefit  of  other  trades.  This  w’ould,  however,  only  solve 
the  first  part  of  the  problem,  viz.,  the  inequality  of  risk ;  it  would 
do  nothing  to  meet  the  needs  of  trades  which  require  special 
kinds  of  benefit  adapted  to  their  sj>ecial  circumstances,  and,  as 
previously  pointed  out,  there  are  very  great  practical  objections 
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to  a  system  under  which  different  benefits  to  meet  the  needs  of 
each  group  would  be  paid  out  of  a  common  fund.  In  any  case 
there  are  other  objections  which  seem  to  rule  a  device  of  this 
kind  out  of  court.  Whilst  it  is  possible  to  frame  an  estimate  of 
the  risk  of  unemployment  averaged  over  all  industries  with  some 
confidence,  outside  the  limits  of  the  trades  already  subject  to 
insurance  (which  include  most  of  the  great  benefit-paying  unions), 
data  for  calculating  the  risk  of  individual  groups,  w’hich  must  in 
the  nature  of  things  be  drawn  mainly  from  trade  union  experience, 
are  scanty,  and  for  some  large  groups  almost  entirely  non-existent. 
It  is  therefore  necessary  to  rely  on  estimates,  which  may,  as 
regards  any  particular  group,  prove  seriously  wrong.  So  long  as 
contributions  are  determined  by  the  general  average  over  all 
industries,  these  errors  tend  to  cancel  each  other.  If,  however, 
the  contributions  for  each  group  are  to  be  calculated  according 
to  the  risk  of  that  group,  the  actuarial  problem  would  be  almost 
insoluble.  Moreover,  there  would  certainly  be  a  tendency,  in  the 
absence  of  trustworthy  data  for  each  group,  to  press  for  a  low 
rate  of  contribution.  The  result  might  well  be  that  the  insurance 
fund  would  soon  become  bankrupt.  Finally,  there  is  another 
difficulty  which  lies  in  the  way  of  all  proposals  which  involve 
drawing  clear-cut  administrative  distinctions  between  one  group 
of  trades  and  other  groups.  It  is  that  the  organisation  of  industry 
is  not  designed  for  sub-division  by  neat  vertical  lines,  clearly 
marking  all  men  employed  in  one  industry  from  all  men  employed 
in  any  other  industry.  In  practice  industries  merge  imperceptibly 
into  each  other,  and  any  attempt  to  draw  lines  of  demarcation 
between  them  is  necessarily  purely  arbitrary.  Every  trade,  so 
to  say,  has  a  fringe  of  disputed  territory  over  which  it  has  as 
much  and  as  little  claim  as  several  other  trades.  Obviously,  when 
the  decision  involved  the  question  whether  employer  A  and  work¬ 
man  B  belonged  to  a  group  of  trades  paying  a  high  or  a  low 
weekly  contribution,  decisions  which  seemed  arbitrary  and  un¬ 
reasonable  to  the  individuals  concerned  would  leave  behind  them 
a  sense  of  rankling  injustice  which  would  endanger  the  whole 
scheme  and  leave  everyone  dissatisfied  from  the  outset.  Under 
the  present  Acts  the  demarcation  of  a  single  group  of  trades 
involved  the  decision  of  some  2,500  different  questions,  and  the 
demarcation  of  ten  or  a  dozen  groups  would  be  quite  certainly 
a  sheer  impossibility. 

Independent  Schemes  for  each  Trade. — The  objection  to 
differential  rates  of  contribution  noticed  in  the  last  paragraph, 
especially  the  demarcation  difficulty,  would  apply  equally  to  pro¬ 
posals  based  on  the  principle  of  applying  compulsory  insurance 
separately  to  each  group  with  a  separate  insurance  fund  and  a 
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distinct  system  of  contributions  and  benefit  in  each  case.  But 
there  are  further  difficulties. 

(а)  The  State  must  presumably  make  the  same  proportionate 
contribution  to  each  of  the  separate  trade  funds.  If,  for  example, 
the  State  contribution  is  fixed  in  the  proportion  of  one-third  (as 
proposed  in  the  Bill  now  before  Parliament)  or  one-half  (as  pro- 
j)os^  by  the  Civil  War  Workers’  Committee)  of  the  joint  con¬ 
tributions  of  employers  and  workmen,  this  contribution  must 
remain  the  same  for  each  group.  That  is  to  say,  in  the  group  in 
which  the  risk  is  so  high  as  to  require,  say,  a  joint  contribution 
of  Is.  6d.  from  employer  and  workmen  to  secure  a  benefit  of,  say, 
15s.,  the  State  would  add  to  this  amount  6d.  or  9d.  according  to 
the  proportion  adopted.  In  other  trades,  in  which  the  risk  was 
80  low’  as  to  require  a  joint  contribution  of  no  more  than,  say, 
3d.  per  week  from  employer  and  workman,  the  State  would  add 
no  more  than  Id.  or  IJd.,  as  the  case  might  be.  This  might  be 
resented  as  an  injustice,  and  pressure  w’ould  be  brought  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  an  equal  State  contribution  for  each  inde¬ 
pendent  trade  scheme,  without  regard  to  the  differences  in  the 
rate  of  risk.  This  w’ould  defeat  the  essential  principle  of  national 
insurance  against  unemployment  under  w’hich  the  State  contribu¬ 
tion  must  be  regarded  as  an  equalising  fund.  At  the  same  time 
there  would  be  pressure  in  the  opposite  direction  from  groups 
exposed  to  higher  risks  and  requiring  higher  contributions,  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  unfair  to  make  them  pay  any  part  of  the 
extra  cost  required  to  cover  their  higher  risks,  since  their  greater 
liability  to  unemployment  arises  not  from  any  fault  of  theirs,  but 
from  the  nature  of  the  trade,  the  services  of  which  are  equally 
beneficial  to  all  trades.  No  doubt  the  reply  w’ould  be  that  this 
charge,  like  any  other,  would  in  practice  be  transferred  to  the 
consumer.  It  may  be  observed  that,  at  any  rate  in  the  case  of 
trades  which  depend  largely  on  export,  e.g.,  shipbuilding,  it  may 
not  be  possible  to  transfer  the  charge. 

(б)  In  any  case,  the  principle  of  separate  trade  schemes  fails 
to  take  into  account  the  enormous  mobility  of  labour  as  between 
one  group  and  another.  At  any  moment  there  is  in  every  trade 
an  army  of  persons  who  have  just  entered  or  are  about  to  leave 
it,  and,  for  this  reason,  insurance  by  a  considerable  number  of 
separate  trade  groups  w’ould  tend  to  be  ineffective.  In  the  first 
place,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  permit  the  occurrence  of  cases 
in  which  unemployed  persons  would  be  disqualified  for  receiving 
benefit  from  the  trade  w’hich  they  had  entered.  In  some  cases, 
in  fact,  the  changes  might  be  so  frequent  that  the  workman  would 
never  become  entitled  to  benefit  at  all,  and  to  this  extent  the 
whole  object  of  general  national  insurance  against  unemployment 
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would  be  frustrated.  But  there  would  be  a  further  and  more 
serious  difficulty.  On  the  one  hand,  each  group  would  be  tempted 
to  adopt  rules  designed  to  squeeze  out  its  bad  lives  on  the  plea 
that  they  were  only  casually  employed,  or  did  not  really  belong 
to  the  trade,  and  ought  to  be  maintained  during  unemployment 
by  someone  else.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  State  succeeded  in 
averting  this  danger  by  suitable  administrative  rules,  individual 
trades  would  be  driven  to  impose  restriction  on  the  right  of  entry 
lest  the  new  entrant  should  become  a  charge  on  the  trade 
unemployment  fund.  In  this  w^ay  insurance  would  operate  as  a 
check  on  the  mobility  of  labour  as  between  one  industry  and 
another,  just  as  the  old  law’  of  settlement  imposed  obstacles  on 
migration  between  one  parish  and  another.  This  would  be  almost 
certainly  retrograde  and  uneconomic.  At  present,  at  any  rate 
in  the  case  of  the  less  skilled  workers,  there  is  a  general  reserve 
on  which  all  trades  can  draw.  In  future,  instead  of  one  reserve, 
the  tendency  would  be  for  each  trade  to  establish  its  own  reserve, 
and  insurance,  instead  of  solving,  would  merely  accentuate  the 
problem  of  the  reserve  man — the  industrial  weakling — who  can 
only  be  profitably  employed  at  times  of  pressure. 

Limitation  of  Insurance  to  “  Dangerous  ”  Trades. — In  view  of 
these  difficulties  it  has  been  suggested  that  compulsory  State 
insurance  should  be  extended  so  as  to  include  only  the  trades 
most  exposed  to  risk  of  total  unemployment.  This  w’ould,  how¬ 
ever,  do  nothing  for  the  trades  in  which  trade  depression  results 
in  under-employment  rather  than  unemployment,  and,  as  the 
Civil  War  Workers’  Committee^  pointed  out  in  rejecting  this 
proposal,  it  is  impossible  to  say  of  any  trade  that  it  is  never  under 
any  condition  likely  to  be  exposed  to  substantial  risk.  It  is 
impossible  to  foresee,  as  regards  any  trade,  what  the  future  may 
bring  in  the  way  of  changes  of  fiscal  policy  or  in  the  process  of 
manufacture  or  organisation  which  might  involve  wholesale  dis¬ 
location  and  discharges.  In  any  case,  even  if  the  Government 
Department  concerned  could  make  a  satisfactory  selection,  it  by 
no  means  follow  s  that  the  trade  itself  would  be  convinced.  There 
is  necessarily  something  invidious  in  being  selected  for  inclusion 
in  a  compulsory  scheme  wffiich  does  not  apply  all  round,  and  the 
attempt  would  quite  certainly  be  resisted.  For  these  reasons  a 
policy  of  partial  extension  is  unlikely  to  meet  with  success,  and 
it  would  in  any  case  fail  to  cover  the  ground,  and  the  State  would 
still  find  itself  in  the  position  of  having  to  improvise  special 
measures  involving  disproportionate  expense  and  great  risk  of 
abuse,  whenever  the  need  arose  in  any  unexpected  quarter. 

(1)  Civil  War  Workers’  Committee  of  the  Ministry  of  Reconstruction,  2nd 
Interim  Report,  March,  1918,  Cd,  9192, 
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Voluntary  Group  Insurance  outside  National  Scheme. — The 
considerations  which  militate  against  a  partial  extension  of  com¬ 
pulsory  insurance,  it  will  be  observed,  apply  in  some  degree  to 
any  proposals  under  which  certain  trades  little  exposed  to  risk 
might  be  allowed  to  “  contract  out  ”  of  State  insurance  on  the 
understanding  that  they  w'ould  themselves  undertake  provision 
for  their  own  unemployment  on  a  voluntary  basis.  The  ability 
to  make  provision  in  this  way  for  all  unemployed  persons  follow¬ 
ing  the  trade,  through  the  voluntary  machinery  of  the  trade  itself, 
obviously  postulates  a  high  and  very  exceptional  degree  of 
organisation.  There  are,  in  fact,  no  trades  in  w’hich  the  organisa¬ 
tion  of  employers  and  workmen  is  so  complete  as  to  cover  all  the 
individuals  concerned,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases,  so  far  as  the 
workmen  are  concerned,  the  trade  associations  embrace  no  more 
than  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  total  numbers  employed. 
Not  much  more  than  one-third  (5  out  of  15  millions)  of  the 
employed  jwpulation  is  in  fact  organised  at  all.  Once,  however, 
it  is  admitted  that  any  trade  might  be  allowed  to  “contract  out,” 
provided  the  Department  responsible  for  insurance  was  satisfied 
that  it  was  substantially  in  a  position  to  deal  with  its  own  un¬ 
employment,  no  trade  with  less  than  normal  risks  could  be 
expected  to  accept  the  burden  of  State  compulsion.  For  obvious 
reasons  they  would  not  admit  that  their  voluntary  machinery  was 
so  imperfect  that  it  was  necessary  to  include  them  in  the  com¬ 
pulsory  State  scheme  in  order  to  ensure  adequate  provision  for 
unemployment.  They  w'ould  insist  on  the  privilege  of  depending 
on  their  own  resources,  and  if  these  broke  down,  as  they  might 
well  do  in  the  event  of  an  unexpected  strain,  the  State  would 
still  be  driven  to  the  necessity  of  emergency  measures,  and  the 
main  object  of  a  system  of  State  insurance  as  here  contemplated 
would  therefore  be  defeated.  On  this  account  the  principle  of 
allowing  individual  trades  to  “contract  out”  in  the  sense  of 
securing  immunity  from  any  kind  of  compulsory  insurance  is 
evidently  incompatible  with  any  system  of  National  Insurance. 

Voluntary  Segregation  within  the  National  Scheme. — The  Civil 
War  Workers’  Committee  suggested  that  the  objections  of  trades 
exposed  to  relatively  little  risk  might  perhaps  be  met  by  sub¬ 
stituting  a  special  form  of  arrangement  under  which  all  trades 
would  be  required  to  pay  the  same  flat  rate  of  contribution,  but 
individual  groups  would  be  allowed  to  take  their  contributions 
out  of  the  pool  and  apply  the  income  under  suitable  conditions  to 
financing  a  scheme  of  benefit  adapted  to  their  special  require¬ 
ments. 

In  this  way  no  trade  need  feel  that  it  was  being  required  to 
pay  contributions  for  the  benefit  of  other  trades,  or  for  a  kind  of 
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benefit  unsuitable  to  its  special  requirements.  Such  arrangements 
would,  of  course,  tend  to  increase  the  average  risk  falling  on  the 
central  fund  owing  to  the  elimination  of  those  whose  risk  of 
unemployment  is  least.  In  order  to  compensate  the  central  fund, 
the  Committee  proposed  that  the  State  contributions  attributable 
to  the  members  of  associations  segregated  under  such  arrange¬ 
ments  should  remain  in  the  central  fund,  less  a  proportion  which 
would  be  payable  to  the  associations  for  administrative  expenses. 
This  is  an  attractive  proposal,  and  it  has  behind  it  the  high 
authority  of  Sir  Wm.  Beveridge,  but  there  are  obvious  objections 
to  it  which  would  appear  to  have  weighed  with  the  Government, 
since  the  Bill  now  before  the  country  contains  no  provision  of  this 
kind.  These  may  be  stated  as  follows  : — 

In  the  first  place,  the  associations  formed  in  the  groups  least 
exposed  to  risk,  on  the  assumption  of  a  flat  rate  of  contribution 
applicable  to  all  groups,  would  almost  certainly  accumulate  very 
large  surpluses.  The  contributions  paid  by  the  employers  and 
workmen  in  a  group  exposed  to  a  risk  estimated  at,  say,  2  per 
cent,  or  less,  at  a  flat  rate  calculated  to  cover  the  estimated  risk 
of  4  per  cent,  for  industry  as  a  whole,  even  if  the  greater  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  State  contribution  remained  as  proposed  in  the 
central  fund,  would  evidently  be  much  more  than  sufficient  to 
provide  for  the  amount  of  unemployment  likely  to  be  experienced. 
At  the  same  time  there  would  be  a  danger  that  the  principle  of 
a  flat  rate  contribution,  combined  with  freedom  to  segregate 
under  the  form  of  arrangement  here  contemplated,  which  com¬ 
pelled  trades  of  low  risk  to  raise  more  than  their  risk  really 
needed,  could  not  in  the  long  run  be  sustained.  For  reasons 
already  stated,  a  State  scheme  with  different  rates  of  compulsory 
contribution  is  probably  unworkable,  quite  apart  from  the  obvious 
administrative  difficulties. 

Further,  segregation  in  voluntary  groups  w’ould  enable  the 
individuals  in  every  trade  wffio  happen  to  be  exposed  to  little 
personal  risk  of  unemployment  to  take  their  contributions  out  of 
the  central  fund,  which  would  thus  be  left  with  an  undue  pro¬ 
portion  of  “bad  lives.”  No  insurance  at  all  is  possible  except  in 
so  far  as  the  fortunate  share  the  burdens  of  the  unfortunate.  It 
would  clearly  be  inequitable  that  the  skilled  workmen  in  any 
trade,  just  because  they  are  better  paid  and  more  steadily  em¬ 
ployed,  should  escape  the  obligations  of  contributing  for  the 
benefit  of  the  less  fortunate  unskilled  labourer  whose  services  are 
equally  essential  to  the  carrying  on  of  the  industry  on  which 
both  classes  depend.  Finally,  a  system  of  approved  societies  for 
unemployment  insurance,  such  as  segregation  of  this  kind  implies, 
might  result,  as  it  did  in  the  case  of  health  insurance,  in  the  work 
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being  undertaken  by  profit-making  institutions  as  a  business 
proposition  at  the  expense  of  the  trade  unions  who  have  hitherto 
had  this  field  to  themselves. 

The  Government  Proposal. — The  scheme  adopted  by  the 
Government  in  the  Bill  now  before  the  country  embodies  a  com¬ 
promise  which  may  prove  a  practical  way  out  of  the  difiiculty. 
Agriculture  and  domestic  service  are  left  out  altogether,  presum¬ 
ably  on  the  ground  that  these  occupations  are  substantially  not 
exposed  to  risk  of  unemployment.  Provision  is,  however,  made 
for  including  them  should  this  prove  desirable  at  any  future  time. 
Subject  to  this  exception,  insurance  is  made  general  and  com¬ 
pulsory  for  all  occupations,  through  a  Central  State  Insurance 
Fund  with  a  flat  rate  of  contributions  and  benefits,  although 
there  is  provision  for  setting  up  special  trade  schemes  in  particular 
industries  outside  the  general  scheme  embodied  in  the  Bill. 
Insurance  under  a  special  scheme  is  to  be  statutory  and  com¬ 
pulsory,  and  must,  broadly  speaking,  apply  to  all  workpeople 
employed  in  the  industry,  but  it  might  presumably  be  adminis¬ 
tered  through  the  voluntary  machinery  already  in  existence  by 
the  industry  itself  in  the  form  most  appropriate  to  its  needs 
(e.g.,  by  a  payment  to  make  up  the  earnings  of  w’orkpeople  on 
short  time  to  a  minimum  amount).  In  this  way,  whilst  the 
proposals  in  the  Bill  involve  the  compulsory  insurance  of  sub¬ 
stantially  the  whole  “employed”  population  in  commerce  and 
industry  (estimated  at  Ilf  millions),  room  is  left  for  wide  elas¬ 
ticity  as  to  the  means  by  which  this  end  is  to  be  achieved.  Under 
the  suggested  Central  (Unemployment)  Insurance  Fund  the 
contributions  proposed  are  3d.  per  week  from  employer  and 
employed  in  the  case  of  men,  and  2Jd.  in  the  case  of  women, 
and  the  State  is  to  add  an  amount  equal  to  one-third  of  the  joint 
contributions  in  each  case.  The  benefit  is  to  be  at  the  rate  of 
15s.  per  week  for  men  and  12s.  for  women.  In  the  case  of  trades 
which  obtain  sanction  for  a  special  scheme,  the  benefit  must  be 
at  least  as  favourable  as  the  benefit  provided  by  the  central  fund, 
but  the  precise  rate  and  nature  of  the  benefit  and  the  rate  and 
method  of  collecting  the  contributions  will  be  determined  by  the 
industry  itself  subject  to  approval  by  the  Ministry  of  Labour. 
It  is  proposed  that  such  trades  should  receive  a  Government  grant 
in  aid  of  administrative  expenses  limited  to  an  amount  equivalent 
to  10  per  cent,  of  the  contributions  which  w'ould  have  been  paid 
by  the  industry  if  it  had  remained  under  the  centra!  fund.  On 
the  assumption  that  the  State  contribution  in  case  of  National 
Unemployment  Insurance  as  suggested  above  must  be  regarded 
as  an  equalising  fund  given  w’ith  the  object  of  bringing  in  the 
most  dangerous  trades  on  the  same  basis  as  the  others,  it  seems 
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reasonable  that  the  grant  to  special  schemes  should  be  limited 
as  proposed.  If  an  industry  demands  a  special  scheme,  it  does 
so  for  its  own  convenience,  and  it  cannot  therefore  equitably  claim 
the  full  contribution  paid  by  the  State  in  the  case  of  the  central 
fund.  On  the  other  hand,  as  insurance  is  obligatory,  and  the 
contribution  of  a  special  scheme  tends  to  relieve  the  State  of 
liabilities  which  would  otherwise  have  fallen  on  it,  some  con¬ 
tribution  out  of  public  funds  seems  just. 

Whilst  the  compromise  embodied  in  the  proposals  outlined 
above  has  evidently'  been  framed  with  a  view  to  overcoming  the 
difficulties  discussed  in  the  previous  pages,  it  is  open  to  some 
criticism.  Two  very  important  groups,  namely,  agriculture  and 
domestic  service,  are  not  covered  at  all.  The  scheme  is,  therefore, 
to  this  extent  incomplete,  and  the  danger  must  be  that  exemption 
in  these  cases  will  lead  to  a  demand  for  similar  treatment  from 
other  groups,  which  will  endanger  the  whole  principle  of  com¬ 
pulsory  insurance  on  national  lines.  Again,  the  device  of  special 
schemes  for  industries  which  have  relatively  low  risks  and  require 
special  forms  of  benefit  bas  clearly  involved  a  considerable 
sacrifice  in  the  finance  of  the  central  fund.  The  assumption  that 
the  mean  annual  risk  of  unemployment  averaged  over  all  employ¬ 
ments  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  4  per  cent,  is  borne  out  by  the 
figures  supplied  by  the  Government  actuary  in  his  report  on  the 
Bill,  but,  after  allowing  for  the  effect  of  segregation  under  special 
schemes,  he  finds  that  the  average  risk  falling  on  the  central  fund 
is  5'3,  which  represents  a  material  difference.  The  contributions 
and  benefits  under  the  central  fund  have  therefore  been  prejudiced 
to  this  extent.  The  actuary  assumes  that  the  maximum  popula¬ 
tion  for  whom  it  is  likely  that  special  schemes  would  be  sanc¬ 
tioned  is  3^  millions.  Should  this  estimate  be  exceeded,  insurance 
under  the  central  fund  might  be  in  danger  of  breaking  down 
altogether.  Apparently  the  authorities  responsible  for  the  Bill 
have  assumed  that  the  industries  which  are  sufficiently  well 
organised  to  undertake  the  definite  statutory  liability  for  providing 
for  their  own  unemployed  under  a  special  scheme  are  not  so 
numerous  as  to  endanger  the  essential  principle  of  National 
Insurance,  i.e.,  the  general  pooling  of  risks  in  a  central  fund. 
They  have  also  assumed  that  the  concession  of  special  schemes 
for  industries  will  be  sufficient  to  reconcile  the  interests  which 
may  object  to  paying  compulsory  contributions  on  a  higher  basis 
than  their  risk  requires  for  a  benefit  not  necessarily  appropriate 
to  their  needs. 

Both  these  assumptions  have  yet  to  stand  the  result  of  criti¬ 
cism.  As  the  Government  tabled  their  Bill  at  the  end  of  the 
session,  they  evidently  wish  to  put  it  forw'ard  as  a  basis  of  dis- 
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cussion  and  negotiation  with  the  interests  concerned.  The 
difficulties  which  stand  in  the  way  of  a  successful  scheme  of 
contributory  insurance  are  so  considerable  that  agreement  on  the 
lines  of  a  practicable  scheme  can  only  be  hoped  for  if  these  dis¬ 
cussions  proceed  in  a  spirit  of  give  and  take  amongst  all  parties. 
It  may  be  added  that  progress  towards  a  solution  of  the  problem 
cannot  even  begin  until  there  is  at  least  general  agreement 
amongst  those  most  concerned,  in  the  view  that  some  scheme  of 
contributory  insurance  is  the  most  practical  method  of  approach. 

Cyril  Jackson. 


CONSTANTINOPLE  AND  INDIA. 


Although  Turkey  was  the  first  of  the  enemy  Powers  to  go  out 
of  the  w’ar,  she  has  been  left  almost  the  last  w'ith  whom  Peace 
was  to  be  signed,  and  even  now  its  terms  are  not  agreed  upon. 
They  are  believed  to  be  the  subject  of  most  urgent  discussion  at 
the  present  time,  but  how  near  to  a  decision  the  Allied  Powers 
may  be  is  not  known.  It  is  perhaps  not  a  misfortune  that  the 
fate  of  Turkey  and  the  future  of  Constantinople  should  not  have 
been  decided  during  those  early  days  of  confidence  following  the 
Armistice  when  it  was  believed  that  a  new’  world  could  be  made 
by  a  few  gentlemen  sitting  in  Paris  drawing  arbitrary  lines  and 
placing  fresh  colours  on  our  old  maps.  No  chartographic  dex¬ 
terity  could  obscure  the  fact  that  behind  these  tracings  lurked 
the  gravest  international  problems,  and  assuredly  of  all  those 
problems  none  is  so  grave  and  so  fraught  with  peril  to  this  country 
as  the  fate  of  Turkey  and  the  future  of  Constantinople.  The 
moment  has  come  when  a  decision  may  not  be  deferred  in  this  j 
matter  unless  w’e  are  prepared  to  see  our  position  throughout  the 
Eastern  world  compromised  and  imperilled  by  the  revolt  of  Islam. 

An  Empire  constituted  like  ours  and  composed  of  many  different 
races  and  religions  cannot,  if  it  is  to  endure,  adopt  a  policy  in 
regard  to  any  vital  question  that  must  offend  and  irritate  any 
considerable  section  of  the  wdiole.  That  is  an  obvious  truth  of 
permanent  force.  The  course  of  events,  the  world-evolution  on 
lines  of  freedom  which  our  principles  and  our  proclaimed  pro¬ 
gramme  have  played  so  large  a  part  in  setting  moving,  has  made 
our  rule  over  dependent  communities  one  of  tacit  recognition  and 
loyalty  on  their  part  instead  of  superior  strength  and  power  on 
ours.  Our  ideal  has  been  the  P.\x  Britannica,  but  if  internal 
discord  and  strife  were  to  ensue,  the  stability  of  our  position 
would  be  shaken.  If  they  w’ere  clearly  attributable  to  our  wilful 
blindness  and  wanton  aggression,  then  it  w'ould  be  morally  under¬ 
mined.  In  India  we  have  sixty  million  Mahommedan  fellow- 
subjects.  Between  India  and  the  Mediterranean  there  are  several 
States  and  Kingdoms  inhabited  by  peoples  more  or  less  of  a 
common  origin  and  of  the  same  creed,  w’ith  all  of  whom  we  have 
had,  and  must  continue  to  have,  relations,  generally  speaking,  of 
friendship,  if  not  wholly  free  from  records  of  strife.  In  Egypt 
and  on  the  Upper  Nile  the  situation  is  very  much  the  same. 
There  is  one  bond  of  sympathy  and  unjon  betw’een  all  these  com¬ 
munities  and  nations — Religion.  They  each,  in  their  respective 
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degrees  of  power  and  importance,  form  part  of  Islam,  and  from 
Morocco  to  the  Ganges,  from  the  Sahara  to  Siberia,  Islam  pre¬ 
sents  an  almost  unbroken  and  uniform  whole.  Let  us  be  wary 
how  we  approach  this  vast  deposit  of  dynamite,  at  a  moment,  too, 
when  there  are  so  many  international  perils,  and  “the  war  that 
was  to  end  war  ”  has  failed  so  lamentably  in  its  high  purpose. 
Let  us,  then,  consider  the  Turkish  problem  in  a  chastened  mood, 
for  if  we  mishandle  it  through  narrow  prejudice  or  misplaced 
passion  we  may  ourselves  contribute  to  bring  down  the  edifice 
of  our  power,  and  precipitate  the  time  when  the  lines  of  Firdusi 
will  be  applied  fo  our  Empire  : — 

“  The  spider  spreads  the  veil  in  the  palace  of  the  Ctesars, 

And  the  owl  stands  sentinel  on  the  watch-tower  of  Afrasiab.” 

The  Turks  have  been  installed  in  Europe  for  over  five  hundred 
years,  and  for  most  of  that  long  period  they  have  held  the  Capital 
of  the  Eastern  World,  so  far  as  our  history  goes,  and  the  gates 
of  Asia.  Of  course,  they  were  the  Moslem  and  we  were  the 
Giaour,  but  where  was  the  Jew  then  in  our  estimation?  The 
Jew  is  now  everywhere  in  our  midst — the  true  top  dog — and  for 
the  Turk,  who  has  always  despised  money,  all  that  our  assumed 
wise  people  since  Gladstone  can  say  is  “Out  with  him  bag 
and  baggage !  ”  which  is  poor  English  and  worse  sense.  At  all 
events,  he  is  still  with  us.  Without  mentioning  names,  is  he  so 
far  behind  those  other  representatives  of  European  culture  who 
must  derive  their  origin  from  “the  Cimmerian  gloom”?  Two 
hundred  years  ago  the  draughtsman  of  the  ablest  conception  of  a 
League  of  Nations  ever  devised,  to  which  neither  the  wit  nor  the 
eloquence  of  President  Wilson  could  add  anything  of  value, 
answered  his  own  question,  “Would  it  not  be  better  to  turn  the 
Turk  out  of  Europe  before  starting  the  League?”  by  admitting 
that  the  Turk  must  perforce  remain,  and  at  the  moment  that  the 
Abb6  de  St.  Pierre  was  formulating  his  project  Prince  Eugene 
was  thundering  in  vain  at  the  gates  of  Belgrade.  But  it  may 
be  said  that  in  the  two  hundred  years  since  that  period  the 
Turk  has  been  pushed  back  slowdy  but  surely  to  the  very  verge 
of  Europe.  Well,  has  he  been  replaced  by  someone  far  superior? 
For  an  answ’er  let  anvone  study  how  the  Bulgars  have  made  w'ar. 

The  Turks  have  played  their  part  well  and  usefully  in  European 
history.  But  for  them  it  may  be  feared  that  long  ago  French 
civilisation  wmuld  have  been  swmmped  by  German  savagedom,  and 
the  French  are  not  an  unmindful  or  an  ungrateful  people.  The 
Turks  w'ere  our  good  friends,  and  it  was  our  fault,  not  theirs, 
that  we  ceased  to  be  allies.  You  cannot  anathematise  a  people 
and  expect  them  at  the  same  time  to  love  you ;  you  cannot  decree 
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their  extirpation  and  at  the  same  time  feign  indignation  because 
in  the  search  of  safety,  they  join  your  enemies.  By  one  of  those 
stupid  secret  treaties  of  1915 — “dividing  the  bear’s  skin  before 
the  bear  was  slain  ’’ — we  gave  Constantinople  to  the  Russ  believing 
that  he  was  to  prove  “the  steam-roller.”  The  death  of  Tsarclom 
disposed  of  that  folly.  Some  of  our  guides  would  force  us  to 
transfer  the  gift  to — whom?  Some  are  too  prudent  to  take  it, 
others  are  obviously  too  weak  to  hold  it,  and  gradually  wise  men 
are  being  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  better  course 
than  to  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  its  present  holder  till  at  least 
some  fre.sh  dispensation  is  revealed.  If  India  did  not  exist,  if 
we  had  not  more  Mahommedans  within  our  Empire  than  there 
are  men  of  our  own  races,  that  would  still  be  the  prudent  and 
reasonable  course  from  the  European  point  of  view.  How  much 
lucre  necessary  and  imperative  does  the  conclusion  seem  when 
we  turn  our  eyes  tow'ards  India. 

Forty  years  ago,  when  Russia  was  at  the  gates  of  Constanti¬ 
nople,  the  Mahommedans  of  India  were  greatly  concerned  at  the 
menace  to  the  Sultan,  who  was  the  Caliph,  not  Pope,  but  sove¬ 
reign  ruler,  of  their  race  and  religion.  But  at  that  moment  Great 
Britain  was  known  to  be  their  and  his  champion,  and  Lord 
Beaconsfield  vigorously  and  promptly  put  an  end  to  all  cause  of 
anxiety.  The  Turks  were  thereupon  with  us  heart  and  soul,  the 
Indian  Mahommedans  had  full  confidence  in  us,  it  only  remained 
to  give  solidity  to  the  alliance  by  executing  the  Anglo-Turkish 
Convention  w'hich  was  our  post-scriptum  to  the  Treaty  of  Berlin. 
Unfortunately,  Lord  Beaconsfield  was  old  and  died  soon  after¬ 
wards,  while  his  successor.  Lord  Salisbury,  was  so  set  upon  get¬ 
ting  the  alliance  of  Russia  against  Germany,  “the  future  enemy,” 
that  he  conceived  it  would  be  sound  policy  to  drop  Turkey  alto¬ 
gether.  He  forgot  that  by  this  resignation  of  our  rights  we  not 
merely  forfeited  the  goodwill  of  the  Turks  which  we  pos.sessed  in 
1878  in  an  unparalleled  degree,  but  that  we  left  a  vacancy  for  an 
astute  enemy  to  fill  up.  In  the  thirty  years  preceding  the  war 
Germany,  like  the  cuckoo,  forced  herself  into  the  nest  that  we  had 
prepared  and  possessed  at  Constantinople.  It  would  be  very 
unjust  to  blame  the  Turks  for  this  change ;  we  must  only  blame 
ourselves  and  our  very  dignified  Foreign  Office  where  wisdom 
reposes  in  a  collection  of  pigeon-holes,  so  bewildering  in  number 
that  the  right  ones  are  never  opened  at  the  proper  moment. 
r  Besides,  there  are  other  pigeon-holes  ticketed  “inconvenient  ques¬ 

tions”  w'hich  are  never  explored  at  all. 

But  in  those  thirty  years  another  and  far  greater  change  had 
taken  place  in  India.  In  1878  the  Mahommedan  community  was 
to  a  large  degree  illiterate  and  inarticulate.  It  was  a  common 
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reproach  to  them  that  they  had  not  profited  by  our  educational 
system,  and  that  all  the  places  and  prizes  in  the  administration 
went  to  the  Hindoos.  This  is  true  no  longer,  for  even  if  the 
Indian  Mahommedan  does  not  yet  equal  the  Brahmin  and  the 
Bengali  as  a  place-filler,  he  is  now  fully  qualified  to  compel  atten¬ 
tion,  by  the  written  and  the  spoken  word,  for  his  view's  and 
aspirations.  He  has  his  political  organisation  and  his  propaganda 
bureau,  and  he  is  not  unaware  of  the  efficiency  of  that  weapon 
of  moral  or  immoral  suasion  termed  the  boycott.  In  other  w'ords, 
the  Mahommedan  community  in  India  is  fully  conscious  of  its 
rights  and  of  its  power.  If  in  1878,  when  it  was  more  or  less 
speechless,  and  certainly  unorganised,  it  found  means  of  showing 
how  deeply  it  was  stirred  by  the  Sultan  of  Turkey’s  troubles  and 
humiliation,  certainly  to-day  it  can  be  much  louder,  more  vigorous, 
and  more  threatening  in  its  denunciation  of  proceedings  which 
would  in  effect  expel  the  Turk  from  Europe  and  place  Constanti¬ 
nople,  their  Stambul,  in  alien  hands. 

The  All-India  Moslem  League  has  held  many  meetings  and  has 
issued  more  than  one  protest  and  appeal  on  the  question.  One 
thing  its  leaders  certainly  cannot  be  accused  of,  and  that  is  any 
want  of  frankness  and  clearness.  We  are  told  in  no  uncertain 
terms  that  if  tlie  Turks  are  turned  out  of  Constantinople  England 
will  be  held  responsible  for  their  humiliation,  and  that  a  tre¬ 
mendous  strain  will  be  placed  on  their  loyalty.  There  never  has 
been  such  plain  speaking  in  regard  to  any  political  proposal  of 
our  day,  and  responsible  Ministers  should  pay  due  heed  to  it 
while  there  is  still  time  to  prevent  the  most  serious  trouble  and 
avert  endless  mischief.  It  will  be  impossible  for  them  to  excuse 
themselves  later  on  in  times  of  internal  turmoil  and  strife  by 
alleging  that  they  were  not  fully  apprised  and  warned  of  the  deep 
feeling  aroused  in  the  breasts  of  over  sixty  million  people  by  a 
pro{X)sal  which  seems  to  that  vast  community  an  outrage  and 
a  crime. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  those  persons  who  will  direct 
the  British  policy  in  regard  to  Constantinople  at  the  present 
juncture  are  labouring  under  a  curious  delusion  as  to  one  of  the 
salient  facts.  It  seems  that  they  are  persuaded  that  the  Moslem 
world  out  of  Turkey  regards  the  Sultan  of  the  Ottomans  merely 
as  the  Head  of  their  religion,  a  sort  of  Pope;  and  that  it  is 
immaterial  whether  he  remains  in  Constantinople  or  is  transferred 
to  Broussa  or  elsewhere.  This  view  is  based  on  ignorance  or  mis¬ 
apprehension.  The  Sultan  is  not  a  Pope,  he  is  the  Caliph,  a 
sovereign  leader.  The  British  Government  has  been  told  this 
repeatedly  by  every  resi)onsible  spokesman  in  the  name  of  Islam, 
and  in  this  matter  it  is  more  important  to  know'  and  appreciate 
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what  the  Moslems  of  India  say  and  feel  than  to  be  told  what 
persons  in  Downing  Street  believe.  They  have  no  right  to  believe 
in  this  matter  anything  but  the  overwhelming  evidence  that  is 
exposed  to  their  eyes  and  poured  into  their  ears.  A  prominent 
member  of  the  Mahommedan  party  said  recently  at  a  public 
meeting  at  Allahabad  that  he  seriously  doubted  whether  the 
British  Government  realised  the  feelings  of  the  Mussulman  com¬ 
munity  at  the  present  time  or  knew  what  they  were  thinking 
about.  These  are  ominous  words  that  should  not  be  treated  with 
indifference. 

The  hold  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  on  the  followers  of  Mahom- 
med  throughout  the  world  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  any  theo¬ 
logical  or  pontifical  authority,  but  to  the  historical  fact  that  he 
represents  the  most  successful  temporal  pow'er  ever  attained  by 
any  Mussulman  leader.  He  cannot  be  treated  like  the  Pope  of 
the  Christians  and  shut  up  in  some  Vatican  of  Asia  Minor.  Those 
words  are  heard  almost  daily  throughout  India.  There  is  another 
and  a  more  subtle  inspiration  behind  the  Indian  movement.  It 
is  considered  that  the  expulsion  of  the  Turks  from  Europe  after 
a  sojourn  of  over  five  hundred  years  would  mean  a  loss  of  dignity 
and  a  decline  in  influence  that  w’ould  inflict  an  irreparable  blow 
on  the  prestige  of  Islam  and  lower  its  position  in  the  world.  The 
possession  of  Constantinople  carries  with  it  the  presence  of  the 
Sultan  in  any  assembly  of  Powders ;  his  relegation  to  Broussa 
would  entail  his  sinking  to  the  status  of  a  local  chief.  That 
decline  would  be  felt  as  a  personal  loss  and  affront  by  every 
Mussulman,  for  it  wnuld  signify  the  waning  influence  of  his 
caste  and  creed  in  the  direction  of  world  movements,  and  when 
he  reckons  up  the  total  of  the  followers  of  the  Prophet  this  seems 
to  him  intolerable  and  past  endurance. 

But,  it  has  been  said,  we  have  given  you  a  new  and  a  worthier 
Caliph  than  the  Sultan  in  the  King  of  Hedjaz,  and  are  not  the 
Arabs  far  superior  as  a  race  to  the  Ottomans?  There  was  much 
presumption  as  well  as  ignorance  in  the  effort  to  provide  Islam 
with  a  new  Caliph ;  but,  at  all  events,  it  is  clear  that  the  Arab 
movement  has  fallen  very  flat  in  Mahommedan  India.  It  could 
not  have  proved  more  of  a  damp  squib  if  w’e  had  chosen  the 
Ameer  of  Afghanistan  or  the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad  as  our  nominee. 
The  Indian  Mahommedan  has  scarcely  condescended  to  notice 
the  fact  that  a  King  of  Hedjaz  has  been  nominated  by  us  to  hold 
some  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  at  least  for  a 
little  while.  The  academical  question  was  asked  forty  years'ago  in 
the  days  of  that  Nestor  of  the  Indian  Moslem,  Syed  Ahmed,  “Who 
is  the  Mahommedan  Caliph?  ”  It  has  never  been  answered  more 
emphatically  or  unanimously  than  to-day  in  the  response,  “The 
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|:  Sultan  of  Turkey.”  We  ought  by  this  time  to  have  known,  from 
all  our  experiences  of  the  East,  that  it  would  be  easier  ‘‘to  call 
!  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep  ”  than  for  Giaours  to  foist  a  new 
1  Caliph  on  True  Believers. 

I  Let  us  turn  now  to  the  other  side  of  the  question.  If  the 
-  Sultan  is  turned  out  of  Constantinople,  somebody  must  be  put 
in  his  place.  Who  is  there?  In  a  light  moment  when  we  thought 
i  Kussia  was  going  to  prove  the  invincible  arbiter  of  the  war  we 
assigned  it  to  the  Tsar.  That  was  to  give  it  to  a  Great  Power, 
)  and  in  strong  hands  Constantinople  w’ould  be  a  world  capital. 

A  repetition  of  the  blunder  now  finds  no  advocates.  Shall  it  be 
;  placed  in  the  custody  of  a  weak  State?  Which  shall  it  be? 
I  Among  our  Allies  there  is  only  Greece.  Would  she  take  it? 
M.  Venizelos  is  too  wise  to  clutch  the  pear  before  it  is  fully  ripe. 
Then  there  was  to  be  an  European  mandatory,  and  as  a  suitable 
,  one  could  not  be  found  in  Europe  it  was  proposed  that  the  United 
States  shall  assume  the  rdle.  It  was  a  strictly  English  proposal, 
and  this  is  the  kind  of  silliness  that  makes  Americans  question 
:  our  common  sense  and  magnify  our  troubles.  We  can  no  more  find 
a  suitable  mandatory  than  a  safe  substitute  for  the  Turk.  What 
!  is  the  obvious  conclusion?  To  leave  him  where  he  is.  It  would 
I  not  conduce  to  the  peace  of  the  world  to  place  either  England  or 
j  France  or  Italy  in  possession  of  the  gates  of  Europe  and  Asia; 

I  it  would  not  gain  us  a  year’s  peace  to  entrust  them  to  Greece 
1  with  the  Bulgars  on  one  side  and  the  outraged  Turks  on  the 
other ;  and  the  suggestion  of  a  mandatory  is  merely  derisible. 

But  there  are  still  weightier  reasons  for  leaving  things  as  they 
were;  and  they  command  ready  acceptance  in  Paris  and  Borne, 
as  well  as  among  our  own  trained  diplomatists  who  were  pushed 
i  on  one  side  in  1919  by  politicians  who  had  no  knowledge  for 
i  their  part.  The  Turkish  Monarchy  or  the  Sublime  Porte  is  a 

I  properly  organised  Government  on  the  European  model,  with 
great  traditions,  and  long  experience  behind  it.  It  has  played 
its  part  among  us  in  upholding  the  balance  of  power,  and  France 
at  least,  as  has  been  already  observed,  has  good  cause  to  remember 
that  more  than  once  the  Turks  have  been  her  useful  and  true 
ally.  And  what  has  been  proved  true  at  one  epoch  may  become 
not  less  true  at  another.  But  there  is  another  very  important 
consideration  from  the  French  standpoint,  and  there  does  not 
seem  any  sound  reason  for  drawing  a  distinction  between  their 
interests  and  ours  in  this  direction.  If  the  Turkish  Government 
is  expelled  from  Constantinople  the  problems  that  will  arise  in 
the  scattered  and  severed  divisions  of  the  old  dominions  of  the 
Sultan  must  become  more  acute  and  more  urgent.  Something 
of  the  sort  is  already  visible  in  Syria  and  in  the  valley  of  the 
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Tigris.  Blindly  and  thoughtlessly  we,  the  French  and  the 
English,  have  taken  on  our  shoulders  troubles  that  are  the  rightful 
task  of  the  Turks,  and  at  the  same  time  we  have  made  them 
immeasurably  more  difficult  by  complicating  the  situation  with 
the  creation  of  a  new  Arab  element.  Far  from  settling  the  situa¬ 
tion,  the  Arabs  can  only  embitter  the  strife  and  render  the  opposi- 
tion  to  Christian  intruders  more  pronounced  and  extreme.  Some 
visionaries  seem  to  have  imagined  that  primitive  tribesmen  from 
Arabia  would  prove  more  amenable  to  civilising  influences  than 
the  Turks  who  have  felt  them  for  five  centuries.  France  could 
not  w’aive  her  rights  in  Syria  and  abandon  the  field  to  England 
if  the  policy  of  open  grab  or  concealed  peaceful  penetration  w'ere 
to  be  the  order  of  the  day,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  she 
would  greatly  rejoice  if  the  two  countries  were  to  quit  the  shores 
of  the  Levant  on  the  restoration  of  the  Sultan’s  authority,  leaving 
the  Turks  to  settle  with  the  Arabs  as  they  best  know  how. 

What  is  happening  in  one  small  part  of  the  Turkish  Empire 
should  provide  us  with  an  instructive  object-lesson  as  to  what 
must  happen  on  a  far  larger  scale  from  any  greater  attempt  to 
dislocate  the  centre  of  Turkish  power.  The  downfall  of  the 
Sultan’s  authority,  which  is  still  only  in  abeyance  in  some  direc¬ 
tions,  must  be  attended  by  the  most  serious  consequences  to  those 
who  decree  it,  and  it  would  be  marvellous  if  there  did  not  ensue 
bickerings,  quarrels  and  bitter  enmity  among  those  who  had  put 
their  hands  to  a  w'anton  work  of  destruction.  There  is  still  time 
to  draw  back,  and  with  so  many  dissatisfied  clients  on  our  bands, 
and  such  distraction  prevalent  in  all  countries,  there  may  be 
enough  fear  of  the  consequences,  if  wisdom  finds  no  play,  to 
induce  the  responsible  negotiators  to  leave  things  alone  at  Con¬ 
stantinople.  Instead  of  confining  themselves  to  making  a  stable 
l>eace  with  our  enemies,  they  have  meddled  and  muddled  in  all 
directions  until  the  whole  universe  seems  ablaze  with  trouble,  and 
the  nations  are  being  led  to  think  of  violent  remedies  for  then- 
economic  difficulties  and  to  distrust  their  latest  friends.  Before 
it  is  too  late  let  us  hope  that  a  sign  of  returning  w-isdom  and  self- 
restraint  may  be  shown  in  the  decision  now  to  be  arrived  at  with 
regard  to  Constantinople,  and  that  one  at  least  of  the  temptations 
to  internecine  strife  may  be  thrust  into  the  background,  if  not 
completely  stifled. 

For  this  country  the  question  is  more  important  in  its  Asiatic 
than  in  its  European  aspect.  We  are  at  close  grips  with 
Mahommedan  sentiment  in  many  different  regions,  Egypt  and 
the  Soudan,  for  instance,  and  that  fact  ought  at  least  to  bring 
home  to  us  the  moral  bond  that  unites  Islam.  In  India  we  are 
warned  on  all  sides  that  the  fate  of  Turkey,  which  is  bound  up 
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with  the  future  of  Constantinople,  is  a  matter  of  the  deepest 
concern  to  every  Mahommedan,  and  that  harsh  treatment  of  the 
Sultan  must  disturb  and  undermine  the  loyalty  felt  towards  the 
British  raj.  Even  during  the  war,  when  no  one  knew  what 
ulterior  fate  might  he  reserved  for  the  Sultan  and  his  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  when  it  was  not  believed  that  England  for  her  own 
sake  could  be  pushed  to  adopt  extreme  measures,  that  loyalty 
was  greatly  strained,  and  incidents  occurred  which  made  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  exercise  care  in  the  employment  of  our  Mahommedan 
soldiery.  But  only  small  detached  bodies  were  involved  in  those 
incidents ;  to-day  we  are  exposing  ourselves  to  the  resentment  of  a 
vast  community,  and  if  that  resentment  is  turned  by  our  decisions 
into  open  hostility,  we  shall  be  confronted  with  the  greatest  peril 
that  has  fallen  upon  us  since  the  Mutiny.  It  will  be  a  peril  too 
largely  of  our  own  making. 

Nor  must  we  lightly  assume  that  because  the  Mahommedans 
are  made  hostile  the  Hindoos  will  be  rendered  more  loyal,  for 
there  is  a  new  solidarity  afoot  in  India,  and  the  expulsion  of  the 
Turks  from  Euroj^e  because  they  are  held  to  be  aliens  not  worthy 
to  remain  among  us  would  raise  a  point  of  racial  equality,  or  the 
reverse,  to  which  all  Asiatics  have  become  increasingly  sensitive. 
At  least  it  has  become  evident  that  the  general  opinion  in  India, 
Hindoo  as  well  as  Islamic,  is  adverse  to  the  dispossession  of  the 
Turks  in  Constantinople,  not  merely  as  a  matter  of  right  and 
justice,  but  because  it  would  be  to  throw  a  brand  of  discord  among 
themselves  from  which  all  the  races  of  the  Peninsula  would 
equally  suffer.  There  are  only  two  kinds  of  justification  for  our 
presence  in  India.  We  give  the  land  internal  peace  and  external 
security.  If  we  fail  in  either  respect,  we  stand  self-condemned, 
and  here  we  are  wantonly  and  blindly  meditating  taking  a  step 
with  regard  to  Constantinople  which  must  put  an  end  to  domestic 
tranquillity  and  may  open  the  door  to  the  most  serious  external 
danger  since  the  Persian  and  Afghan  conquerors  twice  sacked 
Delhi  less  than  tw^o  hundred  years  ago. 

For  we  must  not  blind  ourselves  to  the  fact  that  the  shadow 
of  a  great  outside  danger  is  beginning  to  descend  on  the  confines 
of  India.  We  know  that  Bolshevist  forces  are  steadily  accumu¬ 
lating  in  the  region  east  of  the  Caspian,  and  we  can  form  some 
measure  of  their  power  by  the  dramatic  ease  with  which  other 
corps  of  the  same  body  have  absorbed  the  greater  part  of  Siberia. 
To  meet  this  peril  a  united  and  loyal  India  must  be  there  to 
second  and  support  our  efforts,  and  any  act  that  would  tend  to 
create  disunion  and  strife  at  such  a  crisis  in  our  position  in  India 
should  be  denounced  as  the  most  reprehensible  folly.  The 
Bolshevists,  with  the  aid  of  numerous  German  and  Austrian  ex- 
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prisoners  of  war,  will  be  quite  formidable  enough  without  our 
going  out  of  our  way  to  provide  them  with  fresh  allies  in  the 
Mahommedans  of  Turkey  and  India.  The  retention  of  Con¬ 
stantinople,  accompanied  by  measures  for  the  rejuvenating  and 
not  the  supersession  of  the  Sultan’s  rule,  would  restore  confidence 
and  calm  in  India,  and  would  put  an  end  to  those  projects  of  dis¬ 
integration  that  have  been  so  lightly  embarked  upon  and  that 
have  already  led  in  so  many  directions  to  our  disillusionment,  and 
which,  if  persisted  in,  must  end  in  disaster. 

France,  like  ourselves,  will  have  to  reckon  one  day  with  Islam 
if  its  dormant  embers  are  fanned  once  more  to  flame  by  unpro¬ 
voked  aggression  and  reckless  interference  with  places  that  are 
as  deeply  cherished  by  Mahommedans  as  ever  they  were  by 
Christians.  She  at  least  is  in  a  position  to  give  wise  advice  and 
to  urge  counsels  of  moderation.  Both  of  us  have  sufficient 
burdens  on  our  backs  without  wilfully  adding  to  their  number. 
Is  it  not  evident  that  while  we  have  the  chance  w’e  should  seek 
to  give  the  Near  East  some  degree  of  peace  and  at  all  costs  pre¬ 
vent  its  becoming  an  area  of  new  disturbance?  That  can  only 
be  attained  by  the  revival  of  the  Sultan’s  authority  and  not  by 
its  downfall.  With  some  contrition  we  should  both  of  us  and 
together  take  up  the  tangled  thread  of  Ottoman  affairs  and 
endeavour  to  place  them  in  a  fair  way  to  a  sound  settlement  and 
a  brighter  future.  With  some  contrition,  I  say,  because  this 
course  might  well  be  taken  up  by  us  in  a  spirit  of  atonement, 
for  it  was  due  to  Anglo-French  rivalry  in  the  first  stage,  and  to 
the  ineptitude  of  British  policy  in  the  second,  that  the  fair  pros¬ 
pect  of  a  real  settlement  of  the  affairs  of  Turkey  became  clouded, 
and  then  that  Germany  was  able  to  seize  the  opportunity  to  come 
in  with  her  own  nefarious  designs.  Y. 
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